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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



Taken before the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Lawson, on the Trial of the Galway 
Borough Election Petition, at the Court House, Galway. 



First Day. — Monday, 18 tk May 18/4. 



Joyce Petitioner. 

Nolan ------ Respondent. 



Mr. Lawson officiated as Registrar. 

The Petition was read. 

Mr. IF. T. S. Hetoett and Mr. A. Curtis were sworn as the Deputies of the Shorthand 'Writer of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong and Mr. Christopher O' Flaherty appeared as Counsel for the Petitioner. 
Messrs. Davis and Montford appeared as Agents. 

Mr. Fitzgibhon, Q.C., and Dr. Houston appeared as Counsel for the Respondent. 

Mr. Kavanagh appeared as Agent. 



Mr. Serjeant Armstrong was heard to open the case for the Petitioner. 



Pierce Joyce, Senior, sworn ; 

1. You reside at Merview, I think, in the 
neighbourhood of this town ? — I do. 

2. You have resided here, I believe, almost all 
your life? — Yes. 

3. And you are intimately acquainted with 
almost everybody in the place ? — I am. 

4. And I believe you have known the bishop 
intimately since he came to the diocese? — les, 
very iutimately until the last year, or couple of 
years. 

5. Have you any reason to know how you stood, 
personally, with the bishop ?— I have every 
reason; for a considerable time no man could 
have stood better. 

• 6. Did he give you any reason to judge what 

/his opinion ol you was? — He often expressed it 
to myself ; he expressed it publicly, and he hardly 
ever lost an opportunity, that I know of, of ex- 
pressing every sort of kind and good feeling 
towards me. 

7. How long did that relation continue ? — It 
continued, I think, from the very first day he 
came to Galway, until the trial of the county 
election petition in 1872. 
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Examined by Mr. O'Flaherty. 



8. Did you then observe any change in his 
demeanour and conduct towards you? — Oh! yes, 
a very decided change. 

9. I believe you were a witness upon that 
trial ? — I was. 

10. You were examined on the part or Captain 
Trench ? — I was. 

11. And your brother also ? — And my brother 

12. Had you any reason to believe that the 
evidence you gave upon that occasion was not 
agreeable ? — 



Pierce 
Joyce, Sen. 



Mr. Fitzgibhon objected to the question. 
Mr. Justice Lawson allowed the objection. 



13. Mr .O'Flaherty (to the IFtinejs).] At all 
vents, at the time of that petition, you observed 
change in the demeanour of the bishop towards 

ou? — I did; I observed a change. . 

14. Were you yourself personally engaged in 

ie canvass at the recent election?— No ; several 
eople came at different periods to me, and 1 
poke to several people, but I never went with 
lyjson canvassing. lg y QU 
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Pierce 15. You have yourself no personal knowledge 
Joyce, Sen. of the result of his canvass ? — Not of his canvass, 

but I had a great knowledge of the feeling: 

18 May w j ia t everybody said to me, and what the 
1874. different voters said; that they were determined 
to return him ; they were volunteers. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon objected to this evidence. 

Witness.} I did canvass some people, but 
I never went to canvass with my son. 

1G. Mr. O’ Flaherty.'] Were you present on 
the day of the polling at the court-house ?— -1 
was. 

17. Will you describe to us what you observed 
there, with regard to the demeanour of the 
people; go into the whole thing fully; you 
went down, I suppose, early in the day ? — l was 
there before the polling commenced, and I re- 
mained there till within half an hour, or an hour, 
of the close. I remained theie till it was 
virtually over; there was a frightful mob, a 
most frightful obstruction. I witnessed many 
elections in Galway, and I conscientiously say 
that I never witnessed such an election. I do 
not think 1 ever saw such an obstruction, or such 
terror driven into the minds of the voters. In 
fact, a great many people did not know what to 
do. There was no actual striking done, but there 
was the most violent shoving. 

18. In your presence?— In my presence. I 
was shoved myself; in one particular instance a 
voter was handed to me by some gentleman, I 
think Mr. O’Flaherty, but I forget really now, 
and he said, “ For goodness sake get the man 
polled.” I did not know who the man was going 
to poll for. I took him to the end of the long 
passage, and just as I got him to the end about 
a dozen people came jostling and shoving me 
in a most extraordinary way. I put my back 
towards the Avail to defend myself; and among 
those eight or ten people I saw Father Dooley. 

19. Is that the vicar general ? — That is the 
vicar general. Father Dooley said, “ Mr. 
Joyce is going into the booth.” “ I am not,” 
said I, “ but I am pushed into it.” He said, 
“ If you will comeaAvay I Avillgo away.” I said, 
“This is most disgraceful conduct; I will go 
away, but not. to follow you,” and I went away. 
I did not think it Avas safe to remain any longer. 
Then at the moment I got up there Avas still 
still more jostling and shoving in the place, and 
the men Avere not dead drunk, but they were 
sufficiently drunk to be noisy and boisterous. 

20. Did you observe that there Avere any 
amongst the. croivd in that condition ? — I did, a 
great number ; an immense number. 

21. How many should you estimate the number 
at? — All about the court-house Avas crammed. I 
should say there could not be less than a couple 
of thousand people round about the court house. 

22. Including those inside? — Besides those 
inside. It was at particular times that that 
number was moving about. 

23. Of that mob of 2,000, what proportion do 
you suppose were under the influence of drink ? 
— The people that were under the influence of 
drink were in the hall of the court, and they ap- 
peared to be a great number of them voters. 
There were an immense number of the butchers, 
and there was a man of the name of Conolly or 
Kenealy, from the fish market ; he was under the 
influence of drink, and gave me a shove ; a man 
that had been all his life as civil to me as pos- 



sible, he was intoxicated ; but there were dozen' 
and dozens of them that were intoxicated. * 

24. I believe you yourself are a deputy lieu- 
tenant and justice of the peace ? — I am ; I called 
upon Mr. James and the police several times to 
do something to protect the voters ; men appealed" 
to me, and said they would not stir unless I went 
up Avith them ; but I could not do anything 

25. Did you see the police interfere ?— I did 
several times. 

26. Do you recollect the names of any persons 
that you saw prominently engaged in the crowd? 
— I recollect this Kenealy and several of the 
butchers, the Macnamara’s. I know all the 
butchers, but I might make a mistake in their 
names ; and that was a Mr. Kenealy, Avbo keeps 
a public-house in Donncll-street; he Avas very 
boisterous and veiy troublesome. 

27. Was there any one else that you observed 

besides the vicar general? — Indeed I observed 
the IicA r . Martin Comyns, lie was most vigilant, 
and the Bev. Mr. Craven ; but the vicar general 
and the Bev. Martin Comyns were more pro- 
minent than the Bev. Mr. Craven appeared to 
be. He was not absolutely engaged in the same 
way as the others were. I saw the Bev. Father 
Craven looking at the voters, and I saw the Rev. 
Martin Comyns 

28. How do you mean looking at them ?— In 
that sort of significant way which is more easily 
understood than described ; hut I saw the Rev. 
Martin Comyns lay his hand upon several of 
them and speak to them, and he had a card in his 
hand, and was showing them something on the 
card; and I saw the Bev. Father Dooley take 
several of the voters and lay his hands upon 
them. 

29. You did not hear anything that any of 
them said to the voters? — I did not; it was in 
such a turmoil that I really do not recollect any- 
thing that they said iu particular. 

30. I suppose you were pretty well in the 

secrets of the candidate, and knew how matters 
were going 011 ? — I thought that it might have 
been an election 



Mr. Fitzgibbon objected to the question. 
Mr. Justice Lawson allowed the objection. 



31. Mr. O'Flaherty (to the Witness).] Had 
you any intimation or any suspicion, or any 
reason to suspect that this violent opposition or 
mob force would be likely to have exhibited 
itself?- Not the slightest. I had not the last 
least notion of it; I was completely taken by 
surprise. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

32. You state that you have been int™^ 

with the bishop until recently? les, v y 
intimate. , . . 

33. Was there any approach upon Ins part to 

a renewal of that intimacy lately ?— ellj 
lieve there may have been ; I think there • 

34. At what time ? — At the tune of wr* 
Morrison’s election. I understand (but 1 ne . 
got the message) that he sent a messa ’ wolll a 
clergyman, up to request that Mi.doy 

go down with Mr. Morris tothe college 

35. Meaning by Mr. Joyce, yourself t-i 

myself. I did not get the letter. any 

36. Mr. Justice Lawson.] Did you ** 

message ? — I got no message. 1 g°" . n or 

time had passed, to go down to lunch 

4 o’clock, and I did not get it till late ^ 
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37. Mr. Fitzgibbon.'] You received an invi- 
tation from the bishop to go down to luncheon 
at the college house ? — I did not in th atway ; I 
was asked to call, and told that a clergyman had 
come to bring me down to the house. 

38. You did not get the message until it was 
too late ?— I did not. 

39. But you had got an invitation ? — Yes. 

40. Mr. J ustice Laiosun.'] Where was this ? — 
This was before Mr. George Morris's election, it 
was a few days before the election in January. 

41. Mr. Fitzgibbbon.'] Were you yourself at 
the college-house at all subsequently to that ? — 

I was not; the bishop and myself were on salut- 
ing terms whenever we met, but there was no 
intimacy. 

42. There was no interruption of civility be- 
tween you, though there was no intimacy? — 
Yes; there was no interruption of outward 
civility. 

43. Do you know that your son at the time of 
this last election was there ? — I heard he was, 
but it was not by my directions. 

44. Did you hear it from himself? — I did; I 
heard it from himself. I have no doubt that he was 
there. 

45. And up to what time?— Do you mean when 
he went to speak to the bishop about the election? 

46. Yes? — Yes; he went to ask the bishop 
when he became a candidate. 

Mr. Justice Lawson."] Do not tell us any- 
thing that you did not state yourself. 

47. Mr. Fitzgibbon .] When was it that 

your son became a candidate ? — l could not ex- 
actly say the day, but I know the way it com- 
menced was this, one morning about breakfast 
time 

48. About when? — It was about a week after 
the first election I think, after the death of Lord 
Howth was announced ; his friends then spoke to 
him, but he did not take any prominent part or 
issue an address until after the funeral of Lord 
Howth; he said “I have a delicacy about it; I 
will not issue an address or canvass until after 
Lord Howth’s interment.” 

49. At what hour of the day were you at the 
court-house here? — I went to the court-house 
about half an-hour before the polling commenced, 
and remained there till between four or five 
o’clock, when it was virtually all over. 

50. You were here during the whole day 
then? — I was. 

51. At what hour of the day was it that this 
occurrence took place in the passage, when you 
say you and Father Dooley were near one a- 
notlier ?— As near as I can remember, it was about 
midday between 11 and 12 o’clock. 

52. Was it not after the greater part of the 
polling had taken place? — A good deal of voting 
had taken place up till 11 o’clock. 

53. You said you saw Mr. Craven with a 
paper or card in his hand? — It was the Rev. Mr. 
Comyns that I saw. 

54. Did you see what it was that he had? — 
I saw that it was something with the names of 
the candidates on it, that it was a copy of one 
of these cards. 

55. You saw that in fact it was giving direc- 
tions how to vote upon the ballot papers?— That 
is what I believe it was ; I understood that it was. 

56. Do you happen to know in your experience 
of Galway, that a greater number of voters 
actually, and a great proportion relatively, voted 
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at the last election than at any previous election 
in this borough? — Either a few less or a few 
more than at the last election, 15 or 20 more. 

57. I believe as a matter of fact, that five or 
six more voted at this election? — It may be so. 

58. So that there was no falling off in the 
number of voters with regard to their votes? — 
Certainly not, and I think scarcely any more 
could have voted; there was quite as many voted 
as you could have anticipated ; 1 never antici- 
pated that more would have voted. 

59. Am I correct in taking your evidence to 
be this, that, a full number of the voters recorded 
tlieir votes?— Certainly. 

60. You saw no striking? — I did not see strik- 
ing, but there was shoving and pulling, not 
absolutely striking, tremendous hauling and 
pulling; 

61. l r ou saw no .me hurt? — I did; I heard 
people complaining that they were shoved, and 
of the blows that they got. 

62. You heard people complaining of the 
shoving they got? — Yes. 

63. Did you or anyone sustain, or hear of any- 
one sustaining, what we call personal injury? — 

I did. 

64. Who ? — Thomas Hughes, he has a broken 
leg, a short leg, and it was very nearly broken 
then. 

65. That was the injury he sustained, his leg 
was near being broken? — He sustained very 
great injury, as will be proved. 

66. He is the only one you name? — He is th£ 
only one that I name. 

67. When Father Dooley spoke to you, and 
said Mr. Joyce was going into the booth, you 
understood that he was objecting to your doing 
what under the present law is not legal? — I sup- 
pose that was it; but I did not understand what 
lie meant ; I was shoved up against the booth in 
spite of myself; I did not really understand very 
well what he could mean about it. 

68. Do you mean to say, that when Father 
Dooley said, “ Mr. Joyce is going into the pol- 
ling booth,” you did not know that he was re- 
ferring to a belief that you were going to do 
what you did? — I had no belief at the time upon 
that, I was so disgusted at the time that I did not 
know really what to make of it. 

69. Did you hear him calling upon the people 
that were in the place to go away? — Certainly 
not; on the contrary, encouraging them so far as 
I could see. 

70. What did you hear him say?— I did not 
hear him say anything. 

71. But you say that he was encouraging 
them ? — He was appearing to encourage them. 

72. Can you tell me any single tiling he said ? — 
Not a single thing of what he said; but you asked 
me if be made them desist, and I say be did not, 
he appeared to encourage them. 

73. Was it immediately after be said, c: Mr. 
Joyce is going into the booth,” that be said to 
you that if you would go away be would? — Im- 
mediately after, there was a minute I suppose, 
and I went away and left him. 

74. What was the name of the voter?— I do 
not know the name of the voter, I should not 
know him now. 

75. Do you know whether he voted or not? — 
I do not, I left him standing at the booth with 
Father Dooley. 

76. In what part of the building was the booth? 
— The booth was at the end of the long passage, 

a 2 and 



Pierce 
Joyce, Sen. 

18 May 
1874. 
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Pierce and the man was given to me, and down they 
Joyce, Sen. came rushing after me, and I stood to defend my- 

self; -‘how dare you” I said, and turned round 

18 May anc J gaw Father Dooley, and I said “this is most 
disgraceful conduct; I will go away, but 1 will 
not follow you,” and I left Father Dooley. 

77. Were there any police in that passage? — 
I did not see any police then, I did see them 
there a part of the day. 

78. Were there police at the door of the 
booth?— There were, I think, but that is all I 
ever saw in the whole day ; there were as well as 
I recollect, a couple of police. 

79. Were there police at the entrance of the 



also? Yes ; it was crowded witU 

80. Did you nee tlw sub-inspector or tie 
county inspector there during the day ?_T Hi,]. 

I saw Mr. J runes, the county inspector, and I * a ,’ 
lmn very active in doing everything that lie could 1 
bl. Whom else did you see?— I saw Mr Cul 
len, the sub-inspector in charge, and Mr. Green' 
whose name I was told was Grceu afterwards a 
gentleman that is now at Clifden; and there was 
a gentleman from Headford, Mr. Gilmore I 
think, and I saw this gentleman. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas A. Joyce, sworn; 

T. A. Joyce. 82. I beeieve you are the brother of the last 
witness ? — I am. 

S3. And uncle of the petitioner? — Yes. 

84. Were you at this election of which we are 
speaking? — 1 was. 

85. W ere you at the court-house while the 
polling was going on? — I was. 

86. About what time did you go there ? — A 
quarter before eight o’clock. 

87. Did you continue there during the greater 
part of the day ? — I remained till four o’clock ; I 
was away about 20 minutes ; I was there the 
entire day, except 20 minutes. 

. 88. Did you observe whether there was any 
remarkable crowd at the court-house? — Yes, a 
very large crowd. 

89. Do you know Semple’s-yard ? — I do. 

90. Do you know that that was engaged for 
the voters in the interest of Mr. Joyce ? — No. 

91. That is just separated from the court-house 
by a passage ? — Exactly ; by a small lane. 

92. How were your nephew’s voters being 
conducted from the town, and from the rural 
districts ? — On ears, and in open omnibuses. 

93. What was the character of that crowd 
generally speaking, we will come to instances 
afterwards ; was it a drunken crowd, or a par- 
tially drunken crowd, or a sober crowd ? — A 
very drunken crowd ; drunken in that way, that 
they were wicked, not perfectly intoxicated, but 
having a sufficient qantity of liquor to make them 
wicked. 

94. Does that observation apply to a large pro- 
portion of them ? — A very large proportion of them. 

95. Did you observe amongst them any men of 
a peculiar trade ? — Yes ; a great many butchers, 
with green ribbons, laurel leaves, and so forth, in 
their hands. 

_ 96. Was there anything in the way of proces- 
sions moving backwards and forwards with ban- 
ners? — Yes; I saw a procession come up to the 
front of the court-house; Father Dooley was 
there, and so was Mr. O’Donnell along with him ; 
they had a banner. 

97. Did you notice the banner at any time in 
Mr. O’Donnell’s hands ? — I did not. 

98. Were there any other priests there that 
you noticed? — Yes, there were. 

99. Will you give me their names if you 
please?— The Rev. Martin Comyns; I do not 
know the names of the priests; I am not ac- 
quainted with them, because I live in the county 
of Dublin at present, but I know the Rev. Martin 
Comyns and Father Dooley. 

. 10 °- That is the vicar general ?— That is the 
vicar general. 



Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

101. Can you say whether the presence of 
those clergymen, or some of them, or either of 
them, was continuous?—! never missed them out 
of the court-house all day when I was there, 
somewhere up to 3 o’clock ; I swear they were up 
there till 3 o’clock, and I think they were there 
all the time. 

102. Would you tell us what you observed 
Father Dooley doing there? — I observed him 
bringing up voters, and handing them over to the 
Rev. Martin Comyns, who was standing at one 
of the booth doors, and giving them up to him. 

103. Did you observe him putting his hands 
upon any of them ? — Certainly, on lots of them; 
lie just put his hands round them ancl whispered, 
and took hold of them in the most affectionate 
manner. 

104. And handed them over to Mr. Comyns? 
—Yes ; the Rev. Martyn Comyns, who was stand- 
ing at the booth door. 

105. Had Father Dooley as good an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the character of that mob as yon 
had? — Just the very same. 

106. Did you observe Father Comyns doing 
anything particular? — I did ; he was for at least 
two or three hours at booth letter PI ; he appeared 
to have charge of that, and voters were handed 
over to him, and he had his hands around them 
constantly, and whispering to them. 

107. Was he affectionate in his manner to 
them? — Most affectionate, and talked to them 
both in English and in Irish. 

108. Did you remonstrate with him? — I re- 
monstrated with him, and said, “ Sir, your con- 
duct is most illegal and improper.” He said 
it was not, and that he would do what he was 
doing, and that he had a right to do it ; and I 
said, “ he had not; ” in a short time afterwards, I 
again remonstrated with him. 

109. Did you see him after your remonstrance, 
persevering and embracing those people? — 
Certainly, he never ceased to do it the whole 
time. 1 remonstrated with him about it again, 
a short time afterwards, and a large mob of at 
least 12 or 14, I think, mostly composed of 
butchers, rushed at me, and struck me a violent 
blow, and I would have fallen, but the crowd < 
was so great ; I did not fall, and I returned the 
blow, but the crowd was so great that I could not 
hit out from the shoulder. 

110. That was what you offered to do, or at- 
tempted to do, in self-defence ? — Certainly. 

111 . Did you know those fellows who made a 

rush at you to be butchers ? — Certainly ; I di 
not know the names of any of them, but their 
faces were familiar to me. r . , „ 

112. I take 
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112. I take it for granted that they were 
town’s butchers? — Yes. 

113. Whom, Father Dooley and Father 
Comyns would know much better than you ? — 
Very much better ; they know their names 
well. 

114. Did any of the priests allude at all to 
havin'* had the advice of a conducting agent 
about anything ? — Yes, about an hour afterwards; 
I again remonstrated with this revered gentle- 
man on his conduct, and he said, “ I have con- 
sulted Mr. O’Donnell’s conducting agent, and he 
tells me that I am actin'* quite right, and I will 
do what 1 am doing, still.” 

115. Did you see him still persevering after 
that? — I did, indeed, between 2 and 3 o’clock 
(I cannot fix it closer than that), when most of 
the polling was nearly over, the Rev. Martyn 
Comyns came up to me, and said, “ Mr. Joyce, 
I have been thinking of what you spoke to me 
about a while ago, and I now think that was 
wrong, and I will not go there any more.” 

116. When the polling was all over, he would 
not do it again? — Those were his exact words; 
I swear to them. 

117. Did you observe the mob rushing at the 
voters, and interfering with and obstructing 
them?— To be sure, I did, and dragging them 
away. 

118. Did you observe them dragging them 
from any omnibuses and cars ? — I did not ; but I 
saw a very delicate sort of man ; he was a rural 
voter, and he was going into the booth following 
Mr. Joyce, who was going to show him where he 
would vote, and a fellow caught him by the tail 
of bis coat and nearly dragged him to the ground, 
and I caught hold of the fellow and made him 
let him go. It was as much as I could do ; I was 
obliged to take him by the collar. 

119. While the crowd was behaving in this 
way, were Father Dooley and Father Comyns 
moving up and down amongst them ? — They 
were, most actively. 

120. Have you been at the former contested 
elections in the town of Galway ? — I have for the 
last 35 years, all but one. 

.121. Have you witnessed scenes of turmoil, 
violence, and disturbance ? — I have. 

122. Did you ever see anything worse? — I 
never saw anything so bad ; I saw rural voters in 
the most abject terror and fright. They said 
that if we gave them an estate they would not go 
up to vote unless some of us went to protect 
them, and to show them where they were to go, 
and the)' would not do it, no matter what we 
would do, unless they got protected. 

123. Did you observe them indicating their 
fear by any tremulous emotion ? — They were ; 
they were in a tremble, and were in abject 
terror ; I could not describe it more than that. 

124. Did you see any of the mob so drunk as 
to be taken home drunk by their friends? — I 
did; they were brought off; I saw two or three 
fellows catch hold of them under the arms and 
bring them away ; they were too drunk ; they 
were beyond their work. 

125. Was Mr. O’Donnell much in the crowd 
that day ?— He was. 

126. And he saw wbat was going on ? — He saw 
the whole thing ; I have no hesitation in saying 
that there would have been bloodshed there if 
there had been an approving mob. There was 
not a single sign of a being to oppose them ; they 
bad it all their own way. 

201 . 



127. Had you the least idea of what you were 
to expect in the shape of an organised mob? — 
Not a bit; I was perfectly surprised by it ; I did 
not believe that such a thing would have oc- 
curred. 

128. Do you recollect the services of the 
police being brought into request ? — I do. 

129. I do, what? — The officer, in case Mr. 
Cullen ordered them, to draw their swords ; they 
became so violent. 

130. Were their services used to escort people 
to the poll? — Yes, several; and the mounted 
police had to clear the way to get room for the 
poor fellows to be brought up. I saw another 
fellow actually assault one of them, and Mr. 
Cullen very actively came up and seized him, 
and took him between two policemen. 

131. Was the conduct of the whole most alarm- 
ing and intimidating? — It was, nothing could be 
more so ; and as I say, if any one had been op- 
posing them, there would have been bloodshed. 

132. Had tlie voters an opportunity of exer- 
cising their fair and free choice ? — Pshaw ! it was 
a humbug; they had not. 

133. Are you aware of the general popular 

estimation in which the Joyce’s, of Mcrview, are 
held ? 

M r. Fitzgihbon objected to the question. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong did not press the 
question. 

134. Mr. Serjeant Armstiong (to the Witness).] 
Although you may not be able to give names, 
did you observe people, whom you knew to be 
voters, visibly affected by the violence and in- 
timidation shown ? — I observed several trembling 
in an awful funk and fright. 

135. And trembling ? — And trembling. 

136. Is this substantially true? 

Mr. Fitzgihbon objected to the question on 
the ground that Mr. Serjeant Armstrong 
was about to read an extract from a news- 
paper. 

137. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Witness).'] 

Were Father .Dooley, the vicar general, ancl 
the Rev. Father Comyns very active in bringing 
up voters? 

Mr. Fitzgihbon objected to this as being 
a leading question. 

Mr. Justice Lawson overruled the objec- 
tion. 

138. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the TDfness).] 
You saw Father Dooley, the vicar general, and 
the Rev. Father Comyns there ? — Yes. 

139. Were they bringing up voters? — They 
were. 

140. Were they active in doing so? — They 
were. 

141. Did you observe Father Redmond 
M'Donougli? — I do not know him; I saw other 
priests there besides those two, but I could not 
define them. 

142. You have already described how Father 
Comyns co-operated with Father Dooley? — l 
have. 

.143. From what you witnessed, are you able 
to say whether those' two priests exercised peat 
influence upon the voters, and upon the moo ? — 
Undoubtedly they did. 

144. In yonr opinion, did the election really 
turn upon the point of clerical influence from 
what you saw ? 

A St Mr. 
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Mr. Fitzffibbon objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.~\ You may ask him 
the result of any observation of his own. 

145. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Witness).] 
What was the result of any observation of your 
own as to clerical influence ? 

Mr. Fitzffibbon objected to the question. 

14G. Mr. Serjeant Armstronff (to the Witness).] 
Will you state the facts which, in your opinion, 
amounted to clerical influence ? — The facts that 
I have just sworn in evidence ; that they were 
using every kind of influence that they had no 
right to do, and I told one of them that he was 
acting illegally. 

147. I presume you know Mr. James Martyn, 
the merchant, of this town ? — I do very well. 

148. He is a voter himself? — He is. 

149. He will be examined himself, and there- 
fore I need not go into that now ; from the 
violence that you saw, and from the intimidation 
that you witnessed, was the intervention of the 
police with their drawn swords necessary in your 
opinion ? — Absolutely necessary. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Houston. 

150. I believe you were a good deal excited 
upon the occasion of the election ? — I was very 
much excited when I was assaulted. 

151. Were you, yourself, put out of the court- 
house by the police ? — No. 

152. Were you put out one of the booths by 
the police ? — I was not in any booth, except the 
one where I voted, and walked out of my own 
accord. 

153. Were you put away from the entrance of 
any booth ? — No. 

154. Did the sheriff give any directions to have 
you removed? — How could I tell? I did not 
hear it ; I will tell you the exact thing. The 
sheriff came up to me and said, “ Now, Mr. Joyce, 
this is a violent mob, and It is a great deal safer 
for you to go away, and I would advise you to 
go away.” I said, “ I will take your advice,” 
and I did walk out of the court-house for some 
time ; that is the exact truth, without any beat- 
ing about that bush. 

155. Do you now swear that the police did 
not interfere in having you removed from the 
entrance to any booth ? — I do, most positively ; 
it just occurred the way I tell you. 

156. What was the purpose for which this 
yard which you have described as Semple’s yard, 
used ? — It was used as a depdt to bring the 
electors in there to find out their names, and to 
know what part of the court-house they were to 
go to to vote, because it was in different places ; 
one letter here, and another letter there, and 
those poor illiterate fellows would not know 
where on earth to go; they would never find 
out. 

157. Were the great body of those voters who 
were brought in upon those cars illiterate voters ? 
— A good many of them were illiterate, and some 
of them could only speak Irish. 

158. W ere the doors of that yard kept fastened 
inside ? — Yes, they were kept fastened, I believe. 
I did not see it, so I cannot say that, I only 
heard it. 

159. But do you not know, as a matter of fact, 
that they were kept fastened ? — No, I cannot 



swear that. I heard they were, but that is not 
legal evidence. 

160. They were shut, at all events ?— Yes I 
saw them shut once or twice, I think. 5 

161 . What were those processions that you spoke 
of; were they not processions of the trade -milds* 
of the town of Galway ?— Egad, I cannot tell 
you what processions they were, but I saw the 
processions, and I saw Father Dooley and Mr. 
O’Donnell walking at the head of them. 

162. What was on the banners?— I do not 
know, upon my word. 

163. Did you not observe what was on the 
banners?— I did not; I cannot tell you what 
was on them. 



164. Then, of course, you will not swear that 
they were not the processions of the trade guilds? 
— It might have been a Union Jack for aught I 
know ; but I do not think it was. 

165. That was the amount of your observa- 
tion of what was passing ? — Just so. 

166. What was the illegal and improper con- 
duct with which you charge Father Comyns ?— 
Taking the voters round the waist and round the 
neck, and whispering into their ears, aud show- 
ing them a paper, which I think was an imitation 
of the ballot papers, where they were to put their 
marks for O’Donnell. That is what I said was 
illegal, and say so still. 

167. And you were very indignant at that? — 

I was very indignant at that, and I told him so. 

168. As a matter of fact, did the rural voters 
that you saw were in such a state of terror, go into 
the polling station and, as far as you are aware, 
record their vote ? — W ell, I saw some, but I can- 
not give an opinion ; I cannot answer lhat ques- 
tion ; but I was going to say that. I know some 
that could not go in, they were in such terrer. 

169. Do you remember having a conversation 
with the Rev. Martin Comyns, in which you 
complimented him upon his conduct, and said 
that he would do nothing unfair ? — No; but I 
will tell you what I said to him ; I said that 
there was not a man in Ireland had a greater re- 
spect for a Catholic clergyman than I had my- 
self when he acted rightly ; that is what I said 
to him. 

170. Will you swear that you did not say to 
Father Comyns that he was a gentleman, and 
that he would do nothing unfair? — I did not; I 
said what I tell you. 

171. And nothing of that kind occurred?— 

Just put that question again, because I want to 
be clear upon it. _ 

172. Did you say to Father Martin Comyns 
that he was a gentleman, and that he would do 
nothing unfair, or any words to that effect ? 1 
cannot answer it in that way ; what I said was 

173. Please answer my question affirmatively 
or negatively ?— I answer it in the negative ; 
and now I will explain, as I am entitled to. 1 
said to him, “There is no man in Ireland that 
respects a Catholic clergyman, when he does 
what is right, and acts rightly, and behaves a 'e 

a gentleman, more than I do.” That is what -< 
said, and I swear to that to the best of my be ie > 
but mind you, this was 3 o’clock, when the w 0 
thing was nearly over. , 

174. Did no!, the pushing that you have spoken 

of take place in the hall of the court-house . 
swear that I was struck. . , 

175. Did not the pushing and striking 
place in the court-house ? — It did. 
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176. Were there not police in the hall at the 
time?— There were. 

177 . A large number ? — A good many police. 

178. Were not some of them quite close by 
when what you spoke of took place ? — Well, I 

\o not think they were ; there were two of them 
at the booth door ; but there were such a crowd 
of them; there were, I suppose, eight or ten 
people between me and them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

179. You said that some time during the day 
the doors of Semple’s-yard, communicating with 
the passage, were closed ? — Yes. 

180. Why were they closed? — To keep out 
the mob ; they would have been destroyed other- 
wise. 

181. Were the mob trying to get in? — They 
were. 

182. To attack the voters? — Of course, no- 
thing else. 

183. Did you observe the placards up, “ Vote 
for Joyce and Keogh?” — I did. I will swear 
that I saw them up at 8 o’clock on the morning 
of the polling. 



184. Were you indignant at Mr. Oomyns’ con- 
duct in embracing the people, and whispering in 
their ears ? — I was very indignant with him ; 
but I was a great deal more indignant with his 
bishop who sent him there. 

185. Why were you indignaut with him? — 
Because I thought he was acting both unfairly 
and improperly. 

186. What do you think was the tendency of 
these embraces? — Undue influence. 

187. I think you said you knew some of the 
voters who could not get to vote at all in conse- 
quence of the violence ? — I cannot say whether 
they voted subsequently or not, but I do not 
know what became of them. They were in an 
awful fright, and said they wished for the world 
they had not come near the place at all. 

188. Did you during the day compliment 
Father Comyns ? — Pshaw! I would compliment 
any clergyman that behaves like a proper clergy- 
man, and behaves like a gentleman. There is no 
man that has better respect for them than I have 
when they do behave properly. 

189. Did you compliment him? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



T. A. Joyce. 

18 May 
1874. 



Francis Joyce, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



190. I believe you are a brother of the late 
candidate, Mr. Pierce Joyce, junior? — Yes. 

191. Do you remember on the 15th of March 
last having gone with your brother John, I 
think, to Castlegar ? — I do. 

192. It was on a Sunday, I believe, was it not? 
— On a Sunday. 

193. Were you in the field or place adjoining 
the chapel ? — I was. 

194. Did you see the vicar general, Father 
Dooley, there ? — I did. 

195. And the rival candidate, Mr. O’Donnell? 
-Yes. 

196. Was there a meeting of the congregation 
held in the field afterwards ? — There was. 

197. Were you within hearing distance of the 
speakers at that meeting?— I was. 

198. Who were the speakers ? — The Rev. 
Father Dooley and Mr. O’Donnell. 

199. Who spoke first ? — The Rev. Peter 
Dooley. 

200. Did you hear any of his observations? — 
I heard him speak in Irish. 

t 201. You do not understand Irish? — Not suffi- 
ciently to say. 

202. When he had done speaking, did Mr. 
O’Donnell then address the meeting? — He did. 

203. Will you tell us any observations tiiat'he 
made that struck you, and that you have remem- 
bered ? — In the early part of his speech he said 
that he was put forward by the bihop and clergy. 
I remember noticing that. 

204. And again ? — Later on the words he used 
were, "Was Mr. Joyce put forward by the 
bishop and clergy? No, he was merely put 
forward by a handful of Tory landlords and the 
followers of Trench and Keogh.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

205. Were you in Galway on the day of the 
polling ?_I W a S . 

206. Have you a vote ? — No. 

201 . 



207. Were you about the court-house here 
during the entire day ? — I was from about half- 
past eight o’clock until about four o’clock in or 
about and round the court-house. 

208. I suppose you are tolerably well known 
in the town and its neighbourhood ? — Pretty well 
known. 

209. On this day at Castlegar it was the 15th 
of March, you say ?— The 15th of March. 

210. Was there a large assemblage of people 
there? — Very large. 

211. Do you know how many voters live in 
that parish ? — I could not say. 

212. Flow many attend the chapel there? — I 
should fancy that there would be nearly 200 
voters. 

213. How long did the meeting last altogether? 
— The meeting lasted about half-an-hour. 

214. Who was the clergyman of Castlegar? — 
The Rev. James Comyns. 

215. And the meeting took place in the field 
next the chapel ? — In the field next the chapel. 

216. Not in the chapel premises? — Not in the 
chapel premises, but in the same field that the 
chapel is in. 

217. But not in the chapel part of it; notin 
the chapel yard ? — The chapel is in the same field 
in which the meeting was held. 

218. Is there any chapel yard round the chapel? 
— No, not exactly. The field goes round part of 
the chapel. 

219. Within what distance of the chapel was 
the place where the meeting was held ? — Within 
three yards. 

220. Was any other member of your family 
there besides yourself? — My brother, John 
Joyce. 

221. You remained all through the meeting ? 

—I did. 

222. Were you in Galway at the time of the 
election inquiry in 1872? — I was. 

223. Were you examined as a witness upon 
that ? — No. 

224. I believe your father was ? — He was. 

a 4 225. And 
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225. And was your uncle also?— He was. 

22(j. But you were not? — No. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that al- 
though the witness had been present at the 
court-house on the polling day, lie wished 
to keep the evidence within due limit, and 
therefore he abstained from asking the 
witness any further questions. 



Re-examined by Mr. O'Flalmhj. 

pi. Did you see Either Comyna, the p, rlsh 
priest of Castlegar, at that meeting on the 15th? 

228. He was not there at all? — No. , 

229. You know him of course, quite well ?_: :i 
I do. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



John Joyce, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



John Joyce. 230. Ai;e you a brother of the petition 01 ? — lam. 

__ ' 231. Were you present at the meeting in the 

chapel field at Castlegar on the 15th of March ? 
— I was. 

232. Were you accompanied by the last wit- 
ness, your brother ? — Yes. 

233. Did the vicar general make a speech? — 
He did. 

234. Was it in Irish or in English ? — In Irish. 

235. Do you understand Irish sufficiently to 
tell us anything that he said ? — No, I do not. 

236. They are an Irish speaking people to 
some extent there, are they not? — Yes. 

237. Were there a great number of voters 
there ? — Yes ; there were a great number of 
voters. 

Mr. Fitzgilhon objected that in the par- 
ticulars no information had been given as to 
any allegation against Mr. O’Donnell him- 
self, and that it might be necessary for him 
to ask permission to recall some of those 
witnesses. 

Mr. Justice Lawson said that Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon would be allowed to do so. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong said that he 
should not think of objecting to so reasonable 
a requisition. 



238. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Witness)]. 
You were at this meeting ? — Yes. 

239. And you did not understand what the 
pi’iest said, because it was in Irish? — I did not 

240. Did Mr. O’Donnell make a speech 9 — 
He did. 

241. Wa3 Father Comyns present at that 
meeting? — He was not. 

242. Your father’s place is in that parish, I 
believe ? — It is ; at the beginning of lus speeeh 
Mr. O’Donnell said words to this effect, “I am 
put forward by the Catholic clergy and the Ca- 
tholic bishop,” and then he went on to explain 
how ho was sprung from the people, and all that 
sort of thing ; and at the latter end of his speech 
he drew a comparison, “ who is Mr. Joyce put 
forward by ; is he put forward by your bishop ? 
No ; is it by the Catholic clergy ? No ; is it by 
the tenant farmers? Mo, but it is by a handful 
of Tory landlords and the followers of Trench and 
Keogh,” those were the words he used. 

243. How near the chapel was this meeting 
held? — Within five or six yards. 

244. And in the field that there was round 
the chapel ? — Yes. 

245. And on Sunday? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Pieece Joyce, Junior, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O’Fla/iei tg. 



Pierce 
Joyce, Jun. 



246. I bei.ieve you were a candidate at the 
late election for this borough? — Yes. 

247. The nomination day, 1 believe, was the 
18th of March ? — Yes. 

248. And the polling day was the 20th March? 
— Yes. 

249. Did you come forward as a candidate 
spontaneously, or was it at the instigation of 
friends? — I was requested by several of my 
friends to stand. 

250. Before you consented to stand, did you 
have any interview with the bishop? — I had an 
interview ; I had not my mind made up positively 
as to whether I would stand or not. 

251. Before finally determining whether you 
would or not, did you have an interview with 
the bishop ? — I had. 

252. W ill you tell us what occurred upon 
that occasion ? — It was upon Sunday afternoon 
I called at the college-house. 

253. What was the date? — It was about the 
8th February I think, and I told his lordship the 
bishop of my intention, and that I had been re- 
quested by several friends to come forward, 
local men having an interest in the town, to be a 
candidate for the representation of Galway; I 
asked him if he had anything against me, and he 
said “ No, I have not, on the contrary Mr. Joyce, 



I have everything to say in your favour, and it 
is not because you are here that I say so;”_I then 
said, “ I hope the clergy will give me their sup- 
port,” and he replied, “ I will not take any hand, 
act, or part in this election, as my hands are tied 
since the Keogh judgment, but I believe some 
of the clergy have promised Mr. O’Donnell I 
replied, that I did not Avant to interfere with any 
individual promise, that I had seen him, and that 
I hoped no active part Avould be taken against 
me ; he replied, “ you had better see them indi- 
vidually and canvass them ; it is very likely that 
there will be a meeting this evening, and they 
may then decide whom they ■will support.” 

254. That was the 8th of February ? — Yes. 

255. Have you yourself any knowledge as to 
Avhether there was a meeting held on the 8tn 
February? — I believe there was; I heard the 
next day that there had been a meeting, but i 
do not know, really. 

256. Deeming that interview favourable, you 
issued an address, I believe ? — I did. 

257. Did you issue that address immediately 

upon the vacancy occurring in the borough . 
No, I did not issue it immediately; I “i,”. 11 
Avish to issue it until after the interment ot .uor 
HoAvth. 11 

258. I believe it was known perfectly w 
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even before the state _ of the poll was declared 
on the previous election, that there would be a 
vacancy ? — Oh, yes. 

259. Because I believe the news came into 
rfialway on the morning of the declaration of the 
poll?— Yes. 

260. Did you immediately enter upon au 
active canvass ? — I did ; I commenced on the 
following Monday. 

261. Just tell us what districts you cauvasscd, 
and what the result of your canvass was? — I 
commenced by canvassing the leading men in the 
town, the men who -would have the most in- 
terest in it, and I do not think that I received a 
single refusal of the support of all the leading- 
men in the town ; I could not do much that da/, 
hut each day afterwards I met as many people 
as I could, and canvassed them chiefly in the 
town. 

262. Did you go into the rural districts also '! 
—I did, but not within that week. 

263. But in the course of your canvass? — 
I did. 

264. What were the places you went to ? — I 
went to Castlegar and Ballandooley, in my own 
parish, and I also went on the Newcastle-road as 
far as Woodstock. 

265. That is in Rahoon parish ? — That is in 
Baboon parish, and I also went to Barna. 

266. That is also in Rahoon parish ? — Yes, that 
is also in Rahoon parish. 

267. Was the result of your canvass favourable 
to your purpose? — Exceedingly favourable; so - 
much so that I was as morally sure as I could be 
by a canvass that I should be returned by a large 
majority. 

268. Are you able to say how many persons 
you yourself canvassed personally ? — In the 
parish of Castlegar I canvassed almost every 
voter on one day ; I canvassed 100 persons 
alone. 

269. I believe there are about 200 voters 
there ? — There are about 200 voters there. 

270. Of that number could you say how many 
promises you think you had? — On the day I 
canvassed there was one portion of the parish 
which was canvassed by friends ; of those that I 
canvassed myself, I think I got two refusals 
amongst the whole number. 

271. And you are certain that upon one day 
at all events, you canvassed 1 00 ? — I canvassed 
100 . 

272. How many days did you canvass there 
altogether? — Two days. 

273. How many do you suppose you canvassed 

the second day ?--On the second day I saw not 
more than about 20, because I met a great many 
°f them in the town, and whenever I met a man 
that I knew 

274. Those of that parish that you met in the 
town I will include as if you had seen them that 
J*ay ; how many do you suppose you canvassed 
besides the 100 ?— About 50. 

275. Then you yourself personally canvassed 
•«bout 150 of the 200 ?— Yes. 

• - 276. What proportion of refusals did you get 
out of that ? — I got at the most three or four ; 
the rest all promised to vote for me. 

277, About what time were those canvasses 
made ; was it before the 15th March ?— It was 
the Castlegar side. 

2/8. It was before that meeting to which your 
brother has just referred ? — It was. 

279. What was the result of your canvass in 
201 . 



gie direction of Barna?— In the direction of 
Barna, I canvassed about 45 voters. 

2 1 8 °\ A 'nM Ut hoyv “ iau y are there there alto- 
gether?— 1 here are about 50 or 60, I believe; 
but I met several of them subsequently, but on 
the day I canvassed that district, I canvassed 45. 

281. Of about 50 voters in that direction, how- 
many do you suppose you canvassed ?— I can- 
vassed about 50 ; I think there were about 50 
voters up there, and they all promised me with 
the exception of four or five. 

282. What was the result of your canvass 
upon the Newcastle-road and in other portions 
of the parish of Rahoon? — As near as I can 
remember, I got three or four refusals out of 30 ; 
as near as I can say, about 30. 

283. What other rural districts did you go to ? 
— I did not go to any other. 

284. When we say the 200 at Castlegar, does 
that include all Captain Lynch’s tenants?— 
Yes, and Merlin Park. 

285. Do you know about how many of the 
tenantry of Lord Clanricarde are voters ? — Lord 
Clamicarde has over 100. 

286. Of that 100, how many promised you ? — 
They all promised me to two or three, I think. 

287. Major Lynch has how many voters 
amongst his tenantry? — I did not canvass all 
Major Lynch’s tenants personally. 

288. You told us you had canvassed those 
three several districts in the county ? — Yes. 

289. And of them you got in one case about 
five refusals, and in another about three? — 
Yes. 

290. Did you canvass also in the town ?— Yes. 

291. What was the result of that canvass? — 
The result of my canvass in the town was most 
successful. 

292. About how many did you ask ?— I asked 
of the ratepayers something over 100. 

293. How many refusals did you get amongst 
them ? — I got about, I should think, 15 or 20 
refusals who were pledged already to vote for 
Mr. O’Donnell, most of whom expressed then- 
regret that they had been pledged to vote for 
Mr. O’Donnell, and that they could not vote for- 
me. 

294. Did he enter the field before you ? — He 
was supposed to be a continual candidate from 
the time of the last election. 

295. Did he issue his address before you? — I 
believe he did. 

296. He issued it, I suppose, immediately on 
the dissolution ? — Immediately on the dissolution. 

297. What other voters in the town did you 
personally canvass ? — I canvassed a good many 
of the freemen. I canvassed personally about 
50 or 60 of the freemen ; but a great many of 
them came up sometimes 5, or 10, or 15, to tender 
their votes to me, and to tell me they would 
support me. 

298. That is the same thing as if you had 
asked them. About how many, both ways, did 
you ask who promised to vote for you ? — About 
200 of the freemen. 

299. That is, to yourself personally? — No, 
personally to myself I suppose about 100. 

300. What about the rated occupiers ? — Of the 
rated occupiers about 100 pi-omised me in the 
town. 

301. Did you canvass any more yourself per- 
sonally except what you have told us? — No, 
except, the 50 /. freeholders. I canvassed the 
50 l. freeholders all either by letter or personally 

B 302, I believe 
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302. I believe a great many live away ?— A 
great many live away . 

303. What was the result of that canvass i — 
They all promised me with the exception of three, 
probably, who did not. Three who were on the 
list did not promise me. 

304. Do you remember coming iuto Galway 
on the 14th February? — I do. 

305. Did you meet Father Dooley ? — I did. 

306. Were you accompanied by any people ? 

X was not, but ho was by the Rev. James 

Comyns, parish priest. 

307. Did you speak to him ?— I saluted him. 
I went across the street and shook hands with 
him, but nothing passed between us whatever 
then. 

308. Had you then heard of a meeting being- 
held on the evening before? — No. 

309. Subsequently did you hear of it ? — I did. 



Mr. Serjeant. Armstrong called upon the 
Rev. Father Dooley to produce a letter of 
the 14th of February 1874, from the Peti- 
tioner to himself. 

The Rev. Mr. Dooley produced a letter, 
which was handed in to Mr. Serjeant Arm- 
strong. 



310. Mr. O' Flaherty (to the TFiYnes*).] Just 
take that letter into your hand (handing (he letter 
to the. Witness). On the 14th, after having met 
Mr. Dooley, you heard of the meeting of the 
13th ? — I did. 

311. And you heard what transpired there? — 



Yes. 

312. Did you immediately write that letter, 
and send it to Mr. Dooley ? — I did. 

313. Did you send it by post or by hand? — 
By post. ( The letter was handed in. ) 

314. Did you subsequently get that letter? 



Mr. Fitz gibbon submitted that if the letter 
was put in it should be read. ( The letter 
was read.) 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong called upon 
Father Dooley to produce a letter of the 
17th of February from the Petitioner to 
himself. 



315. Mr. O' Flaherty (to the Witness).] Did 
you receive this letter ( showing a letter to the 
Witness)? — I did. 

316. About how soon? — About a couple of 
days afterwards. 

317. How long was it after the letter you 
sent? — It was a couple of days afterwards. 

318. Upon receipt of that, did youthen write 
him this letter ( [handing another letter to the 
Witness )? — I did. 

319. Did you receive one in reply dated the 
day following, the 18th? — I did. 

320. Do you know if those two are in Mr. 
Dooley’s handwriting ? — I believe they are let- 
ters which 1 received in reply. ( The letters were 
handed in.) 

321. Did you write that letter ( handing a let- 
ter to the Witness) received on the 18th ? — I did. 

322. Do you recollect going on the 19th of 
M arch to canvass at Barna ? — I do. 

323. That was, I believe, on the day interven- 
ing between the nomination and the polling day ? 
— It was the day before the polling. 

324. By whom were you accompanied ? — By 
Patrick Morris, his son, and Mr. Lynch’s bailiff. 

325. Do you remember going to the house of 
a voter of the name of Kenealy ?— I do. 



326. Did you canvass him ? — I did. 

327. Just tell us what his answer to you was? 
— He spoke bad English, and I asked him if he 
would vote for me ; I told him I was a resident 
here, and that he would always know where to 
find me ; I was living at home, and that I had - 
an interest in the town, and would be likely to 
take a greater interest in it than a stranger, and 
he said that he knew my father for a long time 
and that he would wish to vote for me, and he 
gave me to understand that he would vote for 
me; then Pat Morris spoke to him; he tapped 
Pat Morris on the shoulder and called him aside; 

I was in the house four or five minutes talking 
about a good many things. He asked me to sit 
down, and I remember he gave me a drink of 
butter milk ; I was tired of walking about the 
country'. lie called Pat Morris aside, and 
whispered something to him ; Pat Morris imme- 
diately tapped me on the shoulder and said, 

“ Come along.” 

328. Never mind, Pat Morris will tell ns that; 
do you know of your own knowledge, whether or 
not there was a station conducted there? — They 
told me in the house that there was, and I met 
Father Macdonogh’s clerk coming on t of the 
door after packing up some things. 

329. It was that very day that you were there 
that the station was held ? — That very day ; the 
people of the house told me so. 

330. That is the administrator, I believe, of 
Rahoon parish? — Yes; the Rev. Redmond 
Macdonogh- 

331. Now we will come down to the day of 
the polling ; were you present at the court-house 
during all or the greater portion of that day ?— 
I was. 

332. Did you see any difficulty on the part of 
the voters in going in ? — I did. 

333. Just tell us anything that you observed? 

— I was moving about from booth to booth, to 
see how matters were going on, and I saw a great 
deal of knocking about and shuffling, and I saw 
Father Dooley' and Father Comyns catching 
hold of voters and whispering to them, and drag- 
ging them about. I saw a very violent mob 
half drunk, who were following up those two 
priests, and they appeared to be waiting for 
orders, and assisting them in taking away any 
voters who were supposed to come up and vote 
for me. , 

334. Did you see what this mob was composed 

of? — That mob was composed of butchers; I 
know a good many of them. . 

335. Were they voters ? — A good many ot 



them were voters. . 

336. What would you estimate the mob at . 

I should say between 1,500 and 2,000 people. 

337. Those were not all butchers?— No, not 
all ; there were a great many children following 
in the procession outside the court-house. w 

338. Are you able to say that the “handling 

of the priests, and whispering to them that yo 
observed, took place to any of those voters who 
had promised to vote for you during your can 
vass?— I saw a great many of them wlio 
promised me ; and I know nearly every 7 
about here in the rural district, but I 0 
know their names. . 

339. Were you able to recognise them as pw 
sons who had promised ? — Yes, several. 

340. Did you observe any special acts 0 
lence used towards any particular voters, 
you appealed to yourself? — I was; there 
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man a tenant of Major Lynch’s, who ashed me decidedly drunk, hut they were drunk enough to 
to show him where lie was to vote ; I said I would, strike terror into anybody they came across. j 0 \ 

and I told him I would walk straight up to the 353. Did you see any people that you could 
booth and he could follow me. So he said to me, say were terrified or intimidated, except those 1 
“ Well*, keep very near to me, or I know that I two men that you have alluded to? — I did, several 
“ s ij a ll be very roughly handled.” The man was in the yard, in Mr. Semple’s yard. When I went 
shaking through fear at the time ; and when he into Mr. Semple’s yard, I found the police drawn 
was on° the stairs, the mob closed up after me, up against the door to preventthe mob from break- 
and he turned round and said to me, “ For God ing it in ; they had attempted to force tlieh- way 
sake protect me, or they will kill me.” So I in, and in there several voters, 15 or 20, appealed 
brought him up and showed him where he was to me and said they were afraid to go out, and 
to poll ; and he asked me then to remain there unless there was some protection given to them 
until he came out again from the court-house after they could not poll. 

nollin" • I said I would, and I did so. After the 354. Did you see any clergymen amongst the 
man polled, I conducted him down stairs ; he was mob ? — I did, but I did not see them in the yard, 
iust outside the court-house, when a young fellow 355. Did you see them outside ?— I did. 

came up with something, either a stick or a cab- 356. Whom? -I saw the Rev. Martin Comyns, 

bao-e stalk, and he struck him on the back of the the Rev. Father Dooley, and the Rev. Mr. Cra- 
neck ; he was with an old man, and he appeared ven ; they were most active, 
to be anxious to get away ; he was hurrying 357. What did you see ihem doing?— I saw 
awav when this man came on and struck him them laying their hands upon voters, carrying 
acrain, and I struck him for fear that lie might them away and whispering to them and shoeing 
eh-ike the old man a second time. them some papers, some card, I believe (1 did 

341. Did you see any other violence offered to not know what it was exactly, I could not -ee), 
either of those men?— The moment the mob and directing them what to do. 

closed in I got in between the men and this mob, 

and they tried to drive me up and kick me, but Cross-examined by Mr. ritzgiobon. 

I was between the mob and this man ; lie showed b , f th olling unt j e r- 

me where lne clothes were ton,, and he told me any of the' diddle which 

he got fearful abuse when he was coming down ^ rf . p^ liament en!l bles agent to do ?— 
from the car or omnibus, or whatever lie “me in. booth ; I went about from booth to 

342. What time of the day was tins ?— llus f 

was as well as I remember about 2 o’clock, about 3 - g y ou undertook to act in tlie booth as your 

the middle of the day. owii a'«-ent, to take the votes of illiterate voters ? 

343. As the day advanced, how did the mob a ° e ’ 

behave themselves?— -As the day advanced, the 3g( j Were y0U not » re sent when they gave 
voters became much fewer, and tlieretore tne was present, when some of them 

attention of the mob was all concentrated upon ^ tbeir TOtes> 

those few who had not polled ; although there was o 3gl You were aware, of course, that you could 

a great noise in the front of the court-house, still law f„]i T f ] 0 that except by placing yourself 
whenever a man came up at the back there was osi J on of an .agent? 

always a rush rna-le at him; the rural voters m me posiwo 0 

could not get in at the early part of the day, and Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] lou need not 

they were therefore watched, and when they answer as to matters of law. 

came in they were seized. 362 . Mr Fii ilbon i Did you not undertake 

344. Did you see that youiself? T tbe dutv knowing that you could not legally do 

345. Tell us what you saw about that?-! ^nt waf there besides yourself ?-No, 

was continually inside and outside of the court- 

house, but I was very much m the booth 1 About how many illiterate voters did you 

went out occasionally at the door of each booth • on that day ?— Well, I sup- 

in the early part of the day, and whenever I went hear gn , e tnen voieso 

cut I invariably saw' a clergyman there talking p ^ y QU stood by auc ] heard them give their 
to the voters. , . •> v., 

346. Did you hear anything sad to the mob votes ^ ^ ly recM . ded 

anything that the people were to do? Xliey 

were calling out “ To Hell with Joyce an I Rad thos(j voter8 or any large number of 

3«. Did you hear them cJlmg out and ffi- o/tl.ose polled 

SheTo&S lie ^, b o ~ whom Isaw ***£& made in Sm pie, 
sion they got round and pushed me into a coiner, Jb & reagonable num ber of illiterates, 

and took a voter who was following me a y a 7- J , , ■ t]iem to have their votes taken 1— Ro. 

348. Was he a man who had promised to vote gow were the illiterate voters that had 

for you ? He was a man who had asked me b een in Semple's yard brought across, and under 

. show' him up to the booth to poll. wpr? tbeir votes given? — X 

349. Was he a man that had promised you .— " ( ? me of tll06e , oters acroas as they voted. 

3 5 Tbid you observe the handbills that were “ 9 . Then you did see ^some of them ^0 , a 

posted through the town ?-I did. . . “a \l“ into the boo* and 



posted through the town ? — 
351. What was on them 



:e Vote for Joyce 



and Keogh.” . . , 

352. With regard to the condition of the mob. 



ST, r„eXpanQ 'them into the b«hod 
saw their votes taken down?-Some of them I 
did, but some of them I only went as far as the 



oo2. With regara to tne cumuuou w j 

were there many of them drunk?— There were oor o acting for you when you were 

a great many of them half drunk ; they were not 370. Who was acting lor y not 
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not present yourself at the taking of the votes of 
those illiterate voters ? — I do not know exactly ; 
they were appointed by my conducting agent. 

371. Do you know any of them? — 5 dare say 
I could tell you some of them. 

372. Can you name one of them ? — There was 
James Morris, a son of Pat Morris. 

373. Was there anybody else ? — I think there 
was a Mr. Richard Fahy. 

374. From what part of the borough does he 
come ? — He comes from the town. 

375. About how many times in the course of 
the day could you give an estimate ; were you 
backwards and forwards yourself between Sem- 
ple’s yard and the booths ? — I was backwards and 
forwards about half a dozen times, I think. 

376. And the rest of the day you were either 
in Semple's yard or about the court-house ? — 
No; I was all about the court-house; I was in 
the hall of the court-house ; l was in the 
booths. 

377. Where was it that you heard some one 
calling out to strike you? — In the hall of the 
court-house. 

378. Nobody did ? — Nobody did strike me. 

379. So that the noise of the crowd was not 
carried into action in that respect ? — No ; I was 
driven in on one occasion. 

380. That was in a pretty thick crowd, I sup- 
pose? — No; it was in trying to get a voter 
across a table at the back entrance. Wo came 
from the back of the court-house to the front, 
an d I was handing him across a table and they 
tried to trip me up, but they did not succeed. 

381. You told me that you had been canvass- 
ing Lord Clanricarde’s tenants upon one occa- 
sion ; in what company were you when you were 
doing it? — Martin Grealish, the agent of the 
estate. 

382. Did you canvass Lord Clanricarde’s te- 
nants in company with the bailiff?— To show mo 
the house, and to tell me where the men lived. 

383. And to hear what they had to say? — 
He may have heard. 

384. What company were you in when you 
were canvassing Mr. Martin Lynch’s tenants? — 
I was in the company of Pat Morris and his son, 
and a man of the name of Feeny. 

385. Who is he? — He is Mr. Lynch’s bailiff, 
I believe. 

386. Were there any of the other rustic voters 
whom you canvassed under similar influence? — 
I do not think so. 

387. Who was with you when you were can- 
vassing about Castlegar ? — Grealish. 

388. Is all that Lord Clanricarde’s property ? 
— A good portion of it is. 

389. How many of those rustic voters are te- 
nants of Lord Clanricarde ? — Over a hundred. 

390. How many of them are tenants of Major 
Lynch’s ?— About thirty. 

391. Upon whose estate are the remaining 
voters ? — There Mr. Cummin of Woodstock. 

392. Did you go out canvassing as far as that ? 
— I did. 

393. Who went with you there? — A man of 
the name of Thomas Cooley, of Newcastle. 

394. Who was he ? — I never met him until I 
asked him to come and show me those places. 

395. He knew them? — He knew them. 

396. In what capacity did he know them? 

I do not know at all. 

397. What connection has he with the nei°h- 

hood ?— He lives in the neighbourhood. ° 



398 Did you oanvass the Menlough tenants 
at all r — JNo. 

399. Were you in the neighbourhood at all? 
—I was m the neighbourhood once late, on mv 
way home m the evening. J 

f?°- Who canvassed them for yon, if any 0111> 
did ? — I do not know, unless Mr. Blake did. 

401. That is tlieir landlord? — Yes. 

402. And he was active in supporting you ?_, 
Yes. 

403. About how many of them were there?— 
About 10, I think ; eight or 10 

404. What other landlords are there who have 
tenants living on their property who are voters 
there ?— There is Mr. Dudley Persse, and there 
is Lord Clanmorris. 



405. What arrangements did you make with 
regard to Mr. Dudley Persse’s tenants? — I can- 
vassed them personally. 

406. And who was there ?— Thomas Cooley. 

407. Who is he? — He is one of the tenants, 
and he lives in the neighbourhood. 

408. Did Mr. Blake, of Menlough, promise 
you any votes? — Well, I do not remember that 
he did. 

409. Do you remember asking him ? — I asked 
him for his support. 

410. What answer did he give you? — He did 
not give me a deckled answer that he would sup- 
port me until a few days before the election. 

411. He did, then ? — He did, then. 

412. What promise did he give you at that 
time? — He told me he would give me his support. 

413. Did he tell you anything more ? — No. 

414. Did he tell you he would give you his 
tenants’ votes ? — No, certainly he did not. 

415. Or that they would vote in a body? — 
No. 



416. Do you remember anything to that effect? 

417. Were any of the tenants from the 
estates brought in together ? — They were ; they 
came in on cars and omnibuses. 

418. I mean all at the same time? — They did 
not all come in at the same time ; a good many 
of them did. 

419. Were the tenants from each estate here, 
or in the neighbourhood, brought in together ?— 
Yes. 

420. And I believe in every instance they 
drove first to Semple’s yard? — Well, I believe a 
good many of them did, but I did not see them 
come into Semple’s yard. 

421. Did you see none come to Semple’s 
yard? — No. 

422. You had the gate of Semple’s yard closed, 
I believe ?— It was open all the morning. 

423. To what hour ? — I could not say the 
hour ; but I went there twice in the morning and 
found it open, and the third or fourth times I 
went there I found the mob all outside there, and 
the doors closed. 

424. Did you hear anything among the mob 

that were outside at the time ; did you hear any- 
one of them say anything ? — I heard them shout- 
ing, “ To Hell with Joyce !” , 

425. And that, I believe, was a general ob- 
servation ; they did not say it behind your bact, 
at ail events. Did you hear anyone say there 
that if the gates were open so that the people 
could be satisfied that those that were msi e 
were not kept there against their will there 
would he no disturbance? — No. 

426. What is the greatest number of v° ' ® ® 
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hat you had inside this place at any one time ? — 
The most I saw were about 15 or 20. 

427. I suppose you know that there were 
more?-— I did not know of my own knowledge. 

- 428. Can you tell me at all what number of 
Conveyances were in there?— The conveyances 
did not eo in. 

42 9. Did the voters get off those conveyances 
outside, and go into the yard themselves? — I 
believe they did. 

430. As far as you know, were any of the 
voters driven into the yard on the vehicles ? — I 
do not know. 

431. As I gather, you make out that out of the 
entire constituency you only received something 
under 40 refusals 9 — Well, about that. 

432. That is, 40 people who point-blank told 
you that they would vote against yon ? — Yes, a 
(food many of them told me that they were 
pledged to Mr. O’Donnell. 

433. Did you count as having promised you 
all the rest ? — All that I did canvass promised 
me. 

434. Did you believe iu their promises? — I 
certainly did from the way they were given, be- 
cause in most cases they gave me a reason for it. 

435. Did you know that 449 of them had 
voted for Mr. O’Donnell within a month before 
that? — Yes. 

436. You knew that ? — Yes. 

437. Among that number, I suppose you must 
have known that there were a good many who 
were promising you ? — I suppose there were ; 
but I never thought much whether there were 
or not. 

438. Had you a meeting at Castlegar?— No, I 
had not a meeting. I went there on the Sunday, 

I think it was. 

439. Did you announce that you would have 
a meeting there ? — No. 

440. Did you go there to speak to the people ? 
— I went there expecting that Mr. O’Donnell 
would have been there, and I went there to an- 
swer him in case he did speak. 

441. When was that?— It was just before the 
election. 

442. Was it after this 14th March when the 
meeting in the chapel field was held ? — It was 
after that. 

443. You went to Castlegar again, then? — 
That was the first time I went there ; I was not 
there on the previous occasion. 

444. You went to Castlegar yourself intend- 
ing to speak to the people, and expecting to meet 
Mr. O’Donnell?— Yes. 

445. How soon after the 15th was that? — As 
well as I remember, it was on St. Patrick’s Day. 

446. Then it was the second day after ? — Yes. 

447. Was there any meeting that day ? 
There were; the people assembled outside the 
chapel after mass, and I addressed them. 

448. Then you did make a speech there, in 
this very place, on the 17th March, yourself to 

_ the same Castlegar congregation ? — I did. _ 

449. Who was with you on that occasion? — 
My two brothers were there. 

450. I believe you spoke to them on the very 
place where the meeting had been on the Sunday 
before ? — I dare say it was. 

451. It was in the same field, at any rate? — 
Yes. 

452. Did you not know that Mr. O’Donnell 
was to speak that day ?— No ; I heard there was 

201 . 



to be a meeting, but I did not know who was to Pioce 
speak. Joyce, J un. 

453. Was it misapprehension when you said 7T~~ 

you expected to meet Mr. O’Donnell at Castlegar ? R _ ^ 

— No, the reason I went to Castlegar was that I 18 74- 

heard of the previous meeting, and I was sorry 

that there was nobody there to answer him. I 
went to meet him, because I heard it was likely 
that he would go there that morning. 

454. But that was in answer to what had been 
heard on the 15th ? — Y es ; Mr. O’Donnell was 
not there. 

455. And then you delivered the answer that 
you had intended ' — Yes. 

456. Were there any other speeches there that 
day besides your own? — Yes. 

457. By whom ? — My brother John and Major 
Lynch made a speech. 

458. Is that in the neighbourhood of his pro- 
perty? — It is in the neighbourhood. 

459. Do any of his tenants attend that chapel? 

— I should think they do ; his property is in the 
parish. 

460. What was the last day that you saw 
the bishop in reference to this election ? — I had 
only one meeting with him. 

461. What day was that? — As well as I re- 
member, it was. the 8th of February. 

462. And he then and there told you that his 
hands were tied, and that lie himself would have 
neither hand, act, or part in it ? — He did. 

463. Did you act upon the advice which he 
gave to you to see the clergy individually? — I 

did. 

464. How many of them did you see? — Well, 

I saw nearly all of them. 

465. Did you canvass them all? — I did not 
canvass all; I did not canvass the Reverend 
Mr. Hawley. 

466. Did you canvass all those whose names 
have been mentioned here? — I think I canvassed 
them all with the exception of Mr. Carroll. 

467. But you canvassed Father Dooley and 
both the Father Comyns? — Yes. 

468. When did you canvass Mr. Dooley ? — I 
met the Reverend Mr. Dooley, I think, on the 
Monday after I had been at the College House. 

469. Have you here a copy of your address ? 

— Yes ( handing a paper to the learned Counsel). 

470. When was it issued ? — It was issued, I 
think, on the Monday after I had been at the 
Colleo-e House. The reason I did not put the 
date was that I did not know the date on which 
Lord Howth would be interred. 

471. When were you with the bishop? — On 
the Sunday. 

472. Then you issued this bill on the following 
morning? — The following morning; I forget what 
day it was posted. 

473. Between the time that you saw the 
bishop and the time that you issued this address, 
had you seen any of the other clergy, and if so, 
which of them? — I had seen the Reverend 
James Comyns at Castlegar; I saw him on the 
Monday morning. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] That is the 9th 
of February. 

474. Mr. Fitzgibbon.) Are there any others 
that you remember? — I saw the Reverend Peter 
Kiernan ; I saw the Reverend Mr. Dooley; I do 
not think I saw anybody else that day ; I forget 
exactly what days I saw them on. 

475. Did you not also issue or publish an 

b 3 address 
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address after the election was over, or publish a 
valedictory composition ? — I thanked those who 
had supported me. 

476. Have you a copy of that ? —No. 

477. That appeared in the papers here, I sup- 
pose ? — It did. 

478. Whose tenant was this Kenealy? — lie 
was the tenant of Mr. Marcus Lynch. 

479. Was Mr. Marcus Lynch with you when 
you went to canvass him ? — No. 

480. Who was with you on that occasion be- 
sides Mr: Morris? - -His son and a man of the 
name of Feeny, I think. 

481. He is the bailiff'? — I think he is the 
bailiff'; he came to show me all the people ; I 
believe it was Feeny. 

482. Can you tell me what that man’s name 
was besides Kenealy ? — Paddy Kenealy. 

483. Of what place ? — It was a place called 
Cappagh. 

484. Did you hear any of those bailiff’s or Mr. 
Morris or his son speaking at all to those whom 
you were canvassing? — There were a great many 
of those men who did not speak English, and I 
do not speak Irish, and, therefore, he conveyed 
to them what I said. 

485. So that you had always, in fact, in deal- 
ing with men of that sort to require the assist- 
ance of an interpreter; did you hear anything 
said upon any occasion during your canvass 
about the ballot, about knowing how a man 
voted ? — Well, I do not remember that I did. 

486. Did you say anything about it yourself? 
— I believe! did ; l believe I said that now they 
had the ballot they could vote as they liked; that 
nobody would know how they voted. 

487. Who gave directions, or did anybody tell 
them how they were to vote ; did anybody do that 
sort of work for you ? — Not that I am aware of. 

488. How did you yourself convey to the men 



ivhom you brought in yourself that they were 
go through that process ?— I did not apeak to . 

single man on the day of the polling as to how 
lie should vote, or how he would vote nr 
thing of the kind. or any. 

489. But what means did you take to instr4 
them how to record their votes'?— I took no 
means. 

490. Do you know who did for you ?— I am 
not aware that anybody did. 

491. Is that ( handing a printed paper to the 
witness ) what you published afterwards ?— Yes. 

492. Did either of your brothers act as what 

they call personation agents for you in takiu-r the 
votes of those illiterate men? — Not as talina 
tlieir votes. 0 

493. But attending to see that their votes 
were properly given?— Yes, my brother John 
was present. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon read the farewell address 
of Mr. Joyce. 



Re-examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 

494. In that reference to the struggles of the 
contest, did you refer to the mob proceedings 
outside the court-house? — No, in no way. 

495. You were asked about 449 votes having 
been recorded for Mr. O’Donnell at the previous 
election ; I believe there were two candidates 
upon that occasion ? — There were three candi- 
dates. 

496. There were two vacancies ? — Yes. 

497. And split votes would have affected that? 
— Of course. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

After a short adjournment. 



James W. Blaice, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



498. You are a Solicitor and Attorney ? — Yea. 

499. And I believe you were conducting agent' 
at this election for Mr. Joyce, the petitioner ?- - 
Yes. 

500. During the polling day where were you 
principally occupied ? — I was altogether occupied 
from the opening of the polling at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, in fact, from half-past 7, in and 
about the court-house ; I never left the court- 
house or its precincts until the poll was virtually 
closed. 

501. You were in and out, I presume? — All 
through the court. 

502. You know Semple’s yard, which was for 
the accommodation of the voters for Mr. Joyce? 
—Yes, I was in Semple’s yard ; I meant that as 
in and about the court-house. It is just in the 
vicinity of the court. 

503. Did you observe a great crowd about the 
place ? — A very considerable crowd. 

504. What was their general aspect and de- 
meanour ? — Extremely violent, so violent that on 
several occasions I had to run myself for the 
police, although I did not exactly consider it my 
business. 

505. For what purpose was the assistance of 
the police necessary ? — On two or three occasions 
for the purpose of preventing a very violent mob 
from breaking into our yard, which we had hired 
for our own purpose. 



506. Did you find it necessary, in order to 

keep out the mob and protect your own people, 
to keep the doors closed ? — To keep the doors 
closed. I have not the slightest doubt that, u 
we had not kept the doors closed and a man con- 
stantly at the door, there would have been ex- 
treme violence inside the yard as well as outside, 
so much so that I myself, in order to get in, had 
to remain outside for two or three minutes before 
I could be allowed in myself, although I was 
conducting agent. . , 

507. Did you see banners and ribbons, an 
other exhibitions of that sort ? — I saw them com- 
mence with the beginning of the poll in 
morning. 

508. And did that demonstration continue 



during the day ? — It did. „ 

509. Till the heat of the polling was over. 
Till the heat of the polling was over. 

510. About 3 o’clock, I presume ?— About . 

I should say, you may say it was virtually 0 * * 

511. As to the condition of that mob, what, 
sort of mob was it; were they sober or 

wise ? — A portion of them appeared to be s ’ 
others of them were completely under t e 
ence of drink, and others of them appeare 
excited from either one cause or another, .. 
from political excitement or from drinK; 
was extreme excitement. * 1,0 in- 

512. Were there many of them under fl euce 
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fluence of drink ?— Numbers of them were most 
decidedly under the influence of drink. 

513. I suppose, although you do not know 
their names, you know the butchers ?— I do. 

514. Were they minglingin the crowd? — They 

"”515. More so than others?— Yes. 

516. Did you see Father Dooley there ? — I do 

not mean to say I saw him leading a mob, but lie 
was about the court. . 

517. Did you see Father Cummins there ? —1 
saw Father Cummins there. 

518. Did you sec other priests whose names 
you either do or do not know ? - -Yes, I saw 
Father Cummins and Father Dooley. I think I 
saw Father Craven, as well as I recollect, 

519. That is, the administrator? — I do not 
know that he is the administrator. 

520. Did you hear Father Dooley say anything 
to any voters as they were approaching to vote ? 
—On several occasions I saw him coming up to 
the voters. On one occasion I heard Father 
Dooley telling the voters whom I was just after 
bringing up, to mind their conscience. I said to 
Mm, “I think you may leave their consciences 
alone but from that time Father Dooley spoke 
in Irish, which I unfortunately do not understand. 

521. But he saw these people being conducted 
by yourself? — Yes. 

522. I believe you attend here pursuant to a 
subpoena served on you? — Yes, pursuant to a 
subpoena. Up to this I have not been asked or 
questioned as to what evidence I could give. 

523. Did you during the day observe the 
respondent, Mr. O’Donnell, amongst that crowd ? 
-I did. 

524. Had he anything in his hand at any 
time ?— On one occasion when the mob was 
walking down in procession, they had a large 
green banner in advance. Mr. O’Donnell met 
them, and Mr. O’Donnell then caught hold of the 
banner, and held it in his hand. He did not 
bold it for any time, not even for a minute, I dare 
say. He appeared to welcome them at the poll, 
and then went away. 

525. To connect himself with the matter by 
taking hold of the banner ? — Yes. 

526. Did you observe any individual acts ot 

violence on the part of the crowd, more than 
these efforts to get into the yard?— les, on 
several occasions willing voters who were coming 
with me without any difficulty, were taken away 
from me by violence. "When our cars mid busses 
were coming down with voters, who I took tor 
granted were comiDg to vote for us as they 
were coming in our ’busses, people who 
had been as I understood promised to us, the 
mob had them at once near the court-house, and 
regularly took them out of the ’busses and of the 
cars. , 

527. And these were men you expected to be 
voters for Mr. Joyce?— I took it for granted 
that they were our voters. They were coming 
in our vehicles. 



^O. AUU um iua. U v.v.^ many 

I only observed that twice. If I have said 
“many” instances I am wrong. I only observed 
it twice. 

529. And was that a violent mob that so inter- 
fered? — Most so. . • . 

530. Did you happen at any tune while m 
Semple’s yard to see any of the priests there 
amongst your voters?— Yes, you also asked me 
as to my own personal observation as to violence. 
On one particular occasion I was bringing up one 
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man who was coming with me. He was a voter J. 
from the Menlo district. He was coming up 
with me, and the mob got round him, a number 
of the butchers. The man was coming perfectly 
freely with me. The mob said, “ You are bringing 
him to tlie poll.” “ Well,” said I, “ I have a 
right to bring him to his own proper place of 
polling ; he is coming willingly with me.” “No; 
you are talcing him against, his wall. “ I am 
not taking him against his will,” I said, “ he is 
perfectly willing. If he wishes to come with you, 
let him, and if he wishes to come with me, let 
him.” The words were no sooner out of my 
mouth than one took me round the waist and 
another got behind me and tried to trip me, but 
fortunately the crowd was rather too great, and I 
believe the crowd were rather too friendly to me 
in the town, I am glad to say ; but they took 
away the men. 

531. You would not have liked to come to the 
ground ? — I preferred not ; I . hope they would 
not do anything to me personally ; in fact, I am 
quite sure they would not ; but at the same tune 
one fellow, who I dare say did not know me as 
well as the rest, tried to trip me and put me on 
the ground. 

532. Were there any other acts of violence 
that you saw practised on any voter ?— There 
was another old man, a very poor man, an unfor- 
tunate old man ; I do not know his name ; he 
came to me as soon as the petition was lodged, to 
speak to me about it, hut I confess, as I was not 
engaged, and did not wish to have anything to 
say about the petition, I refused to take his 
evidence or his name, but the unfortunate man 
was actually going down on liis knees to try and 
beg protection. 

533. From the violence of the mob ? From 
the violence of the mob ; the mere fact of being 
seen with me was quite sufficient in itself to draw 
the entire mob down on the top of us, no matter 
what voter was coming, so much so that we had 
to resort to a little clodge to try and get the 
voters in. Instead of bringing them openly from 
the yard we suggested between us, 1 believe 
Mr. Blalce, of Menlo, claims the honour, to put 
out some of the voters who had actually voted, 
and I went out with them, and the moment we 
were seen coming out the entire mob dashed after 
us, and then while the mob dragged about, me 
and some of the fellows who had voted, and who 
kindly allowed themselves to he knocked about a 
bit, the actual voters who had not voted were 
brought in at the back door. We succeeded m 
get tin g in some voters by that means, until they 
found it out ; when they found it out then the 
mob came to the back door, and we did not suc- 
ceed after that without difficulty. 

534. Was there, during the day, a general 
exhibition of violence and intimidation practised 
against the voters ? — Most so. 

535. Had the voters an opportunity of record- 
in o- their votes freely and fairly ?— 1 would not call 
it Freely and fairly, most decidedly. There was not 
either free or fair competition m the case of this 
election, neither the one nor the other, m my 
opinion. I never saw such conduct before at an 

536. And you have witnessed other elections, 
I presume ? — I have been at several elections in 

this town. . . +i • . c T 

537. Never saw anything so baa as tins r 1 
never saw anything so bad as this. I have seen 
hustlings and seen crowding, and heard some 

B 4 shouting, 
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lie. shouting, but I certainly never saw such violence 
used. 

538. Did you hear any shouting on this day ? 
—Excessive shouting. 

539. What was the leading cry, the fashionable 
cry ?—“ Keogh and Joyce” seemed to be the 
principal one against our voters. 

540. With a consignment to an unmentionable 
place ? — With a, consignment, or to anyone who 
appeared to bo in his favour ; I had no reason 
myself to act one way or the other, except as 
professionally engaged, and engaged for a towns- 
man. The same cry followed me wherever I 
went. 

541. Did you observe the posters about voting 
tor Joyce and Keogh? — Yes. 

542. Did you observe them stuck on the very 
court-house itself? — On the outside of the court- 
house ; I did not see it inside. 

543. I do not know whether you employed a 
man of die name of Gibbons to pull them down ? 
— .three I had employed. 

544. You did not see any of the clergy in 
Semple s yard, I think you said?— Yes, I did. 

545. Which of them?— Father Dooley; I 
think I saw three of them ; 1 saw certainly Father 
Cummins and Father Macdonogh ; I cannot say 
it was Father Dooley ; I am not quite certain 
about Father Dooley, but I know Father Mac- 
donogh and F atlier Cummins were there. 

546. Did you see them do anything with the 
voters that were known to he Joyce’s voters 
there . — I hey came in, and there seemed to be 
some little difficulty about letting them in ; I at 
once desired that they should be let in ; they 
said that they were told that we were keeping 
voters there who wanted to vote for them, t 
told them there was no truth in that statement; 
that they were perfectly willing and welcome, for 
anythin » I had to say to the contrary, to examine 
the yard, and see if there were any. They went 
round to all the voters, a number of them at any 
rate, and 1 told them they had made very great 
fools of themselves, trying to come in in that 
manner; they had no right to, hut as they were 
clergymen I would not expel them, hut I cer- 
tainly should not allow any one else into the 
yard which we paid for. 

547. It was perfectly notorious that was your 
y , - „ 14 was perfectly notorious, and immedi- 
ately after the priests went out the mob were 
even more violent ; I do not mean for a second 
to say it was the priests’ coming in, or anything 
they may have said afterwards; but certainly 
atter the priests went out the mob were more 
doors^’ and Seemed determined to smash the 

7 5 f- J ou f°n’tsay it was propter hoc, hut post 
hoc?— Post hoc, certainly. r 

v rd y ° U observe what tlie 7 did in the 



551. “ Conscience,” used in 
their voting ; that was the substance of it™ ?! 
was tlie substance of it. itt-That 



V T J L mey era in the 

yard s— I was present when they spoke to two or 
three men, and so far as 1 can say the only thing 
1 " S t0 “ sk * hem if W voted. 8 

von W Tl y ° a ' eaI ' “7 othci ' b "‘ ‘h® one 

T., ady , ”,T £l1 “ connection with it, 
using that remarkable expression, “ Mind yonr 
onsojences p— No ; I cannot say that I didfnor 
1 sa 7 tJiat fhe words were actually “ Mind 

them *°+i SC1 , £nCe8 i" 1 tM take a note of 

them at the time, but “Mind yonr conscience,” 
or . 00 It to yonr conscience.” The word 

the°vSr Cl l 7 t 5 and in oonnection with 
words 8 ' ^ 1 Ca "” 0t e,,aotIy *0 exact 



552. Is there any material matter that T 1 . 

> not examined you to, that you think 
3 injustice to state; if there be, state 

I do not know what you know : you are a 
3 to do »o f-I do not know whethirTu^S 
. or_ not, but I saw the Eev. Father £ 

. pointing to the voters with his card; he had a 
3 caul in Ins hand ; on one side of the card 
- printed the different polling places, with the 
[ letters and the places ; on the other were the 
names of the candidates in the same shape as 
; ballot paper, and a large cross was opposite 
Mr. O Donnells name, and I saw Father! Corn- 
mins pointing out with his paper. I raunot 
■ exactly say what lie was doing, but I can guess 
pretty well. He had one of their cards. 

’ T 553> * suppose he was not acting for Mr 
Joyce ; you are sure of that ?— No, I am perfectly 
certain of that. 1 3 

554. Was F atlier Dooley, from your observa- 

tion, active during the day, and energetic?- 
Most so ; almost as much so as I was myself- 
not quite so. He was not paid for it. ’ 

555. Was Father Cummins active? — Most so 

556. Did you see Mr. O’Donnell there during 

the day ? — I did. 8 

557. Was he an eye-witness of what was going 
on on the part of the priests generally ?— I cannot 
take it on myself to swear that. 

558. But you saw him repeatedly during the 
day? — I did. 

559. Is there any other matter that you think 
you ought to mention; any matter of fact; as to 
its relevancy we will judge ?— As a matter of 
fact the butchers were the most active people 
about the town, and the most violent, and I did 
see one ol their noted leaders ; I forget his name 
now ; I think Sullivan, as well as I recollect, 
not Michael Sullivan; it is either O’Brien or 
Sullivan; I would know the man at once if I 
saw him ; in the different booths, going from 
booth to booth. I objected to his going to the 
booths.. I went to the sheriff, and I said I did 
not believe he was properly authorised. I had 
first inquired from my agents whether this man 
had presented any authority, and I heard that he 
had not presented an authority, and I made the 
objection. The sheriff at once very properly 
called upon him for his authority, and I found it 
was merely a general authority to act as persona- 
tion agent, without stating where or in what 
.booth or booths. It did not mention whether he 
was to act in any one booth, or two booths, or 
three booths, but as general personation agent. 

I thought that was wrong. 

560. Mr. Justice Lawson."] Do I understand 
you to say that he produced what purported to 
be a general authority to act as personation 
agent?— A general agent; it did not mention 
any particular place or places, and I thought that 
was not legal at the time. 

561. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] To act for -• 
O’Donnell? — To act for O’Donnell; I did not ■\ 
lcnow whether it was legal at the time. 

562. From your knowledge of Galway and past 
elections, are the butchers of Galway a formidable 
body ? — Most so. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon objected to the question and 

answer. 

563. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] On the polling 

dav 
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day was their conduct violent ? — Most decidedly 

3 564. If there be any other matter that in jus- 
tice you ought to mention, you know the obliga- 
tion you are under to tell it?— Really, unless 
'jay attention was called to it, I do not know that 
there is anything else. 

565. Did you observe the demeanour and 
aspect of any of the voters after intimidation 
was brought to hear upon them, except the one 
man that was nearly on his knees? — I saw several 
of them. I mentioned another man who was 
t a hen away actually from myself. I did not 
consider I was properly altogether safe, though I 
did not think they would do anything to me ; 
still I believe if I had not let the man go, they 
might. 

566. Are you able to state, from what you 
saw, that intimidation was practised on voters? 
—I consider there was the greatest intimidation ; 
quite sufficient to prevent a proper use of the 
power of voting. There were a great many very 
old voters ; there were a great number of very 
weak and delicate voters; there were several 
that I saw my own self; and I do consider that the 
violence that was used, and the shouting of, “ To 
a certain place with Keogh and Joyce,” and 
« Hie,” for the other candidate, and shouting for 
the other candidate, along with the actual other 
violence that was used to terrify voters. 

5(i7. And to destroy their free agency ? — And 
to destroy their free agency, and sufficient, de- 
cidedly sufficient, in itself. 

568. Now, among these fellows who were 
under the influence of drink, did you observe 
generally a mischievous and pugnacious disposi- 
tion? — Decidedly. 

569. Dangerous to come in contact with? — 
Yes ; I recollect I was walking at the time with 
Mr. Martin O’Flaherty, and one of those pug- 
nacious individuals took out a lot of money out 
of his pocket, or took out a note, and said, “ There 
is plenty more where that came from.” 

570. That fellow was under the influence of 
liquor, I suppose? — Under the influence of 
liquor. 

571. Anything else that you recollect?— I 
cannot recollect. If you call my attention to any- 
thing, I will be very glad to answer you. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong asked that lie 
might be permitted to recall this witness if 
he found it necessary. 

Mr. Justice Lawson granted the per- 
mission. 

Witness.'] It is not at all in connection 
with the town that I ‘would not act. If I 
was professionally engaged, I most decidedly 
would act, and at the same time, for fear 
there should be any misunderstanding, I 
must say it was altogether in consequence 
of a misunderstanding that Mr. J oyce did 
not ask me, because he very properly asked 
me afterwards, and told me the misappre- 
* hension he was under, and told me he wished 
me to take the entire management. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Houston. 

572. You are not in any way afraid to act for 
the petitioner ? — Not in the slightest. 

673. As I understand, when the vehicles came 
in with the voters that you supposed to be Mr. 
Joyce’s voters, they were brought into this yard ? 

201 . 



— Those whom I succeeded in getting away from J. 
the violence of the mob were brought in. 

574. But your intention was to bring into the 
yard all the voters that came up upon those vehicles? 

— My intention was not to bring them in, but to 
lead them in if they chose to come. I had no- 
body with me but myself, and there was no attempt 
to force them in. They were perfectly at liberty 
to go or to remain, but the liberty was not 
granted to them. 

575. Are not you aware that the people that 
were there were under the apprehension that the 
voters so brought up were being brought into the 
yard in order that they might ultimately be 
brought up to the poll ? — I take it for granted 
that they thought that ; I have very little doubt 
of that; but when you use the words “being 
brought,” they were not brought in the sense 
that they were coerced in any way ; they had 
perfect liberty to come or to stay. 

57C. Had not you persons there who, as soon 
as the vehicle, whatever it was, arrived, took 
charge of the voters that were conveyed by it ? 

— I had several agents who were there for the 
purpose of bringing the parties into the yard in 
order that they might there be told what places 
they were to go to, in order that my agents in 
the" yard would have an opportunity of going 
along with them and showing them where they 
were to vote. It was more as a matter of con- 
venience, and I must say, at the same time, that 
it was partly done for the purpose of preventing 
them, as I consider, being tampered with. 

577. Are not you aware that the crowd were 
under the impression that they were kept in the 
yard ? — 

Mr. J ustice Latoson.] There is no use in 
asking him impressions. His opinion of the 
impression of the crowd is not evidence. 

Witness.] At any rate I had no oppor- 
tunity of judging in that way. It was only 
from the clergymen coming in during the 
entire day that I had my reason to think 
that the crowd thought so, nor did I think 
so at the time. 

578. Did not Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. O’Donnell’s 
conducting agent, go into the yard and speak to 
you about this very matter? — Yes, I have a re- 
collection of Mr. Kavanagh coming in, but I 
think, as far as I recollect, that was after the 
priests came in. 

579. At whatever time he came in, did not he 
ask you to allow the gate to remain open for 
a short time in order that the crowd might see 
there was no coercion on your part?— -Mr. Kava- 
nagh did say something of that kind, but I 
consider that Mr. Kavanagh had at that time as 
much control over the mob that were outside as 
you would, a perfect stranger in the town. Mr. 
Kavanagh was himself a stranger, and I believe 
he had as much control over them, half-drunken 
and excited as they were, as any one else. If 
other people had come in, who, I thought, could 
undertake to take the mob away I might have 
yielded. 

580. Was any one with Mr. Kavanagh on that 
occasion ?— I think Dr. Ward, the expense agent, 
was present. 

581. Did you, as a matter of fact, yield to the 
suggestion of Mr. Kavanagh? — No; there had 
been too many attempts made to force the door. 

582. You are aware that Dr. Ward was no 
stranger in the town of Galway ? Decidedly, 

q and 
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J. W.Blahe. a nd I believe Dr. Ward had very little authority 
in the matter. 

i8 May 583. Had you any tally checks or other re- 
1 8?4- cords of the number of voters that had promised 
Mr. Joyce? — I did not keep any tally checks. 

584. Had you in your possession any list of 
voters showing who had voted? — I have the 
booth cards. 

585. Dui’ing the day did you keep any record 
of the number of voters that had come up and had 
already been polled?— Decidedly not; 1 consider 
that illegal, and I did not do it. I kept no checks 
either of the names, numbers, or persons. 

586. Do you remember seeing Dr. Ward re- 
questing the crowd outside to leave? — No. 

587. Did you observe him saying anything to 
the crowd ? — No, I do not recollect. 

588. Can you tell me the name of the man that 
yon say was taken away front you when you were 
proceeding with him to the polling booth ? — No, I 
cannot, but I can describe him to you ; a man of 
very large face, quite swelled front some kind ; I 
believe be had sore face, and I believe lie came 
front Menlo ; nothing more. 1 do not know bis 
name; what Dr. Ward said to me was about 
some of them being illiterate. It so happened 
that that ntau was a literate voter ; I saw him 
vote afterwards. 

589. Were you yourself in and out of the 
booths during the day I was. 

590. Were you present when any of the illite- 
rate voters recorded their votes? — 1 was. 

591. At what number were you so present? — 

I could not say ; I dare say perhaps about 30 or 
40 altogether ; hardly so many, perhaps about. 30. 

I did not remain long in any one booth ; I merely 



went in just to see they were doing their duty 
and went out again. “ ut 7> 

• ? 92 \ W r *? T here otI,a ' persons in ft, 
interest of Mr .T oyce also in and out of the booth! 
while those illiterate voters were recording rt - , 
votes? — Plot, one that I know of! g ,te ? 

593. Who are those that were authorised a, 

personating agents; how many were there?- 
I had, I think, 18 altogether; there were eight 
booths ; we had two in each booth. ° 

594. Were not they present when the illiterate 
voters voted ?— You asked me whether they were 
m and out of the booths; they decidedly were 
not, but I was in and out of the booths, a 0 W 
from one to the other; if you had asked me if 
there were others in the booth I should had have 
said there were, hut there were none, to my 
knowledge, going in and out from one to the 
other. 

595. Do you remember whether the words 
used by Father Dooley, that you have mentioned, 
were not these : “ Don’t be afraid, vote as you 
like, and according to your conscience ” ?— He 

used a much stronger 1 did not bear the words 

“ Don’t be afraid ;” he put it as I put it. I can- 
not tell exactly the words, but it was not in that 
mild way ; it was either “ Look to your con- 
science,” or “ Mind your conscience;” either one 
or the other ; it was not at all in that way in which 
you put it, and after that be never spoke in my 
presence in English, and I asked him, " Cannot 
you say what you say in English ? ” 

596. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] What did he 
say to that'? — He did not speak in English; he 
spoke in Irish after that. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Major John Wilson Lynch, sworn; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



i m d i 0r You reside at Redmore, I think, in the 

n . Lynch, neighbourhood of this borough ? — I do. 

‘ 598 You are a deputy lieutenant, and a 

magistrate for Galway ? — I am. 

599. And a magistrate also for Clare ? — Yes. 

600. And a 50 l. freeholder of the borough? — 
I am. 

601. I believe you were the proposer of Mr. 
Pierce Joyce at the last election ? — I was. 

602. Did you accompany him on his canvass, 
or any portion of it ? — I did several days. 

603. "What result did you draw from the can- 
vass? — I considered his canvass a most successful 
one. 

604. How was he received by the voters? — 
He was very well received by all classes ; the 
kindest feeling expressed towards him, and those 
who had promised Mr. O’Donnell in the interval 
of the two elections, many of them expressed 
very great regret that they were unable to sup- 
P^.Mr. Joyce, as they thought that Mr. Joyce 
of Merview’s son was the proper man to repre- 
sent Galway, and as Mr. Morris’s colleague. 

605. From the bond fide promises he received 
of support, what conclusion did you come to as to 
his success ? 

Mr. Fitzgibhon objected to the question. 

— I may add that I canvassed separately, as well 
as. in conjunction with him. 

606. Mr. Justice Lawson.'] Give us the re- 
sult of your own canvass ? — From the different 
men I canvassed, with and without Mr. Joyce. 
I could not separate them in my mind. I should 



say that if the electors had been allowed to elect 
the man of their free choice 

Mr. Fitzgibhon objected to this answer. 

607. Mr. O' Flaherty.] If they had voted as 
promised ? — If they had voted as promised, Mr. 
Joyce would have been returned by a large 
majority ; two to one. 

Mr. Fitzgibhon objected to witness draw- 
ing any conclusions. 

608. Mr. O'Flaherty.] Did your canvass 
range over a large portion of the constituency ? 
— Of the immediate town, and of the east of the 
town. I did not go to the west at all. 

609. And amongst all those, what you have 
said applies ? — Yes, certainly. 

610. Were you present on the day of polling’ 

611. Just tell us what you saw there? I 

never witnessed such violence in my life. I have 
been present at many elections in town and 
country, and county of Clare, but I never wit- 
nessed such disgraceful conduct. . 5 

612. I believe you have been in many elections Y 

before now in the county of Galway? 8mce 
1852, 22 years, I have taken part in nearly 
every election in Galway, and some in Clare. 

613. Tell us what you saw? — The whole o 
the court and the approaches to the cour - 
house were held by a half-drunken, riotous, an 
infuriated mob, who completely paralysed 
voteis. Every person supposed to be m ^ e 
interests of Mr. Joyce, was shouted at, abus^ 
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insulted in the grossest way. I never heard 
such disgusting language used in iny life, both 
to myself and to every one supposed to support 
Mr. Joyce. It was very well known I was his 
j^oporter, because I canvassed for him and pro- 
posed him. .... 

614- And you have lived for a long time m 
Galway ? — I believe I am known to every man, 
woman, and child in the town and neighbour- 
hood, and until that day there never had been 
an uncivil word said to me. I lived in the hap- 
piest relations with the people. I never had 
such language. My life was. threatened. 

615. As to actual acts of violence, tell us what 

you observed ? — There were clenched fists held 
to my face and throat ; frequently my life was 
threatened, if I did not go home, and I never 
heard such abuse in my life; such terrible oaths 
repeated ; too horrible. I am sorry to sav in the 
hearing of some of my clergy, who rather ap- 
peared to be pleased than otherwise, one espe- 
cially ; I can only confine that remark 

616. Who was that? — The Reverend Martin 
Cummins; but there were others there, I be- 
lieve, but I cannot say I saw them so pro- 
minent. 

617. You have got a tenant, I believe, of the 
name of MacKiernan ? — I have. 

618. Did you see him there? — I saw him in 
the town that day. I had omitted to canvass 
him, and on the morning of the polling on my 
way to Galway, I stopped at his house, and said 
I hoped he would vote with me as he usually 
did with my family, and he expressed great re- 
gret that Father Dooley insisted on his going, with 
Mr. O’Donnell, and that for the first time in his 
life he could not vote with me. His daughter 
said, “ Oh, sir, surely if you wish it,” but I said, 
“Don’t fancy at all that I would ask him to 
break his promise. I am sorry I was not before- 
hand.” 

619. Did you see any of the clergy on the 
day of polling in the court-house ? — Yes, I 
saw several; the Reverend Father Dooley, the 
Reverend Martin Cummins. They were by far the 
two most active ; the Reverend Air. Macdonogh, 
the Reverend Mr. Craven. There were some of 
the regular clergy also. They came to record 
their votes, and expressed their great disgust at 
the conduct which was going on, and left I think 
as soon as they could. 

620. They 'took no part in the proceedings, 
except to record their votes ? — Except to record 
their votes, some for Mr. Joyce, and some for 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

621. Tell us something that you saw any of 
those reverend gentlemen doing? — Father Cum- 
mins was shoulder to shoulder with the mob, 
and appeared to be leading it, following it, aiding 
and abetting it as far as I could see. 

622. Did you witness these proceedings at 
Semple’s yard ? — I did on one occasion. 

623. Tell us what you saw there? — Most of 
my tenants had polled during the course of the 

Yday, between morning and 12 or 1 o’clock; 

' I polled them separately. When I left the 
court-house, sometimes they came up and asked 
me to take them, to show where the polling place 
was, because there had been a change in the 
rooms, and asked me not to make any demon- 
stration ; they were afraid of their lives ; so I 
showed them the rooms, and as soon as they 
passed in, I passed away and went to others. 
1 never asked them who they voted for. They 
all told me they were anxious to vote for Mr. 

201 . 



Joyce, who was their neighbour, as well as my 
own, except a few who said they should vote for J. 
O’Donnell. 

624. Did you observe the condition of those 
tenants ? — Very much alarmed ; Oh, I want to 
say some came in about one o’clock. They had 
been cutting seaweed, and they asked if I would 
send out a 'bus for them in the afternoon, as they 
wanted to cut the seaweeds in the morning, and 
they could vote in the afternoon. So it was sent 
out about one o’clock, and I saw them come in. 

I was told to look out for them ; that they would 
be dragged to pieces ; and I followed the ’bus 
towards Semple’s, where they were told to drive 
in order that they might be protected. They 
di’ove up, and while being taken down the mob 
surrounded the ’bus and dragged these men about 
in every possible way. They asked me for God’s 
sake to protect them, but the mob got them 
down, held their fists to my throat, and swore to 
have my life if I did not leave those men alone, 
but they simply wanted me to poll them. 

625. Were you struck yourself? — No, I was 
not struck. I have heard it said so, but I was 
not, but very near it. 

626. Were you handled? — Yes, very roughly. 

I was not at all well that day. I had been ill 
the day before ; I had suffered from asthma, and 
was very powerless ; I could do but little ; but I 
was very much shocked at what I witnessed. 

627. Had you a conversation with the Reverend 
Mr. Dooley on that day, or after the election ? — 
No, not subsequent to the election ; on the day 
before the election. 

628. Tell ns tliat ; I have not got the dates 
exactly of when it occurred ? — I had a conversa- 
tion with Father Dooley about the unfortunate 
correspondence he had with Mr. Joyce. 

629. Mr. Fitzgihbon.] When was this? — It 
was a Saturday after the correspondence and 
before the election, but I cannot tell you when. 

630. Mr. O'Flaherty.] Tell us the conversa- 
tion ? — We spoke about the correspondence which 
I regretted so much, and then I expressed my 
great surprise at Father Dooley, the bishop, and 
the clergy of the college-house taking up 
Mr. O’Donnell so suddenly, when they had all 
opposed Mr. O’Donnell and supported Mr. Morris 
in the previous election ; I remarked that their 
addresses were identical ; Mr. J oyce went as far 
as they could wish, and I could not see any great 
reason why anything should turn their opinion 
now for Mr. O’Donnell as against him before, 
and against Mr. Joyce, who was the popular can- 
didate amongst the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity, the commercial interests and the gentry. 
He explained to me a very extraordinary reason ; 
he said that the bishop had heard that Cardinal 
Cullen was displeased with him for taking up 
Morris at the general election in preference to 
O’Donnell, but now, that being the case, the 
bishop and the clergy were determined to sup- 
port O’Donnell and return him to Parliament; it 
startled me to hear it. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

631. Were you yourself at the gate of this 

ard during the day ?— I may have passed into 
tie yard once or twice. _ , 

632. Do you remember seeing Dr. V» ard. 
here ?— Yes, at the time that my tenants were 
ieing dragged out of the ’bus. _ 

633. Mr. O' Flaherty.'] One minute, if you 
ilease ; we heal’d it stated here to-day that Mr. 
)’Donnell, at the first election at which he was a 

q 2 candidate, 
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Major candidate, polled 449 votes ? — I believe that is 
J W. Lynch, the case. 

634. Arc you able, from any knowledge of 
your own, to account for his polling that number? 
—I am. 

635. Tell us ? — At the general election a few 
weeks previous I proposed Lord St. Lawrence — 

636. M r. Fitzgihbon.~\ W ere you at the count- 
ing of the votes? — No, 1 heard it stated just 
now. 

Mr. Fitzrjillon objected to the witness 
giving evidence on this point as he was not 
present at the counting of the votes. 

Mr. O' Flaherty said he merely wanted to 
ascertain a fact as to what occurred between 
the witness and the freemen. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon said the witness could not 
state what occurred between him and any 
body of voters, with -a view to prove what 
number of them split votes. 

637. Mr. O' Flaherty (to the Witness')."] Tell 
us now the facts that have come to your own 
knowledge ? — On the morning of the day of the 
general election several freemen asked me if 
there was no possibility, or probability, of 
their getting money for their votes ; I said I had 
no power to give them money, and no authority 
whatever ; that I could not do so, and I was told 
by several of their body that they would hold 
back and see if they could not get something ; that 
they called twine. 

638. That was something, I suppose, which 
would bind the body together? — It was merely 
called “ twine ” ; it is very well known in the 
town of Galway, and in the end, not getting any 
encouragement (and it is a well-known fact in 
the town of Galway), 100 or 200 freemen went 
up and plumped for Mr. O'Donnell through spite 
and not through love and affection. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzyihbon. 

639. Then he got 150 votes for nothing, that 
nobody else could have got except for money ; 
is not that your evidence ? — Yes, through spite. 

640. And you think that an explanation ? — 
I give you that answer. 

641. Those were among the freemen? — Yes, 
what are called freemen. 

642. I must now come back to what I asked 
you before; do you remember being at this gate 
when a man named Thomas Hughes was there ? 
— Yes. 

643. Was Thomas Hughes one of those who 
had the care of the gate for Mr. ,1 oyce ? — I do 
not think so, but I know he was in the interest 
of Mr. Joyce. 

644. And that be was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the gate ? — Yes. 

645. Was he very active there? — Well, I saw 
him very roughly'handled ; he is a lame man, and 
he was struck and abused in the most shameful 
manner.. They told him he should have to go 
home with a crutch. 

646. Did you see him roughly handle any 
other people ? — No, indeed I did not ; I 
thought him most forbearing ; he, had got a stick 
in his hand, and I wondered that he did not use 
it ; I thought their conduct most cowardly. 

647. Nothing more than raising his stick? — 
No, no further than raising it to keep them off. 

648. Did. you see him make a blow with that? 
—No, certainly not : I saw blows struck at him 
and at his lame foot. 



■ , , v-uiupiaui to you of 

YwlenM there P-No, not tint I remember 

GoO. D.tl lie tell you that he had been the 
cause of a good deal of this disturbance at he 
time ? — Not that I remember. 

651. Were you asked to use your influence W 

have him taken away?— Not that I remember- 1 
thought ho was forbearing under the coivaidlv 
attacks made upon him. 3 

652. Do you remember anyone asking yon to 
have Hughes taken out of that, or complaining 
of his conduct t — Certainly not ; I said so before 
1 would tell you in a moment if I could re- 
member. 

653. Did you say to Dr. Ward before this 
polling-day that you regretted that there was to 
be a contest at all, and that it was certainly not 
by any advice of yours that Mr. Joyce was 
coming forward? — I remember Dr. Ward comin^ 
to me that clay after the meeting when Father 
Dooley bad used those words with reference to 
Mr. Joyce, and Dr. Ward on that occasion ex- 
pressed his great regret at what I think he called 
the coarse language of Father Dooley, and he 
said that lie and Mr. O’Donnell’s supporters (I 
thought very much to his credit) disclaimed 
the language then used, and he said, “ yon are 
aware, Mr. Lynch, that I did not come into 
Galway yesterday ” (I do not know whether he 
alluded to Mr. O’Donnell), “ but that my family 
belonged to Galway for a long time;” I said I 
knew his father, and there was no more respect- 
able man in Galway than Dr. Ward’s father; I 
said, “ I think that is the impression, that Mr. 
Joyce was put forward by the gentry, and that 
they assisted in his coming forward I wanted 
to put that aside ; I reside near Mr. Joyce of 
Mcrview’s place ; there is only a wire fence 
dividing our places, and the day lie and his son 
had agreed that we should start, I was up look- 
ing at this wire fence, and Mr. Joyce told me 
that his son thought of starting for Galway, and 
he asked me what 1 thought of his election; I 
think I told Dr. "Ward that he was not put for- 
ward by any class, by any gentry, but it was all 
bis own free will that he came forward, and. that 
I believed he was taken up by the intelligent 
portion of the community. 

654. By the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity, you mean the gentry and some of the 
townspeople ? — The gentry are a very 6mall part 
of it; I meant the commercial people and trades- 
men of the town; I think the gentry are units 
now ; I should like to see them so. 

655. Did you not know as a matter of fact that 
it was the feeling in the town that Mr. Joyce 
was the candidate of what you might call the 
gentry party in the town ? — I wish most distinctly 
to disclaim that; I have heard it said. 

656. But do you not know that at the election 

it was generally said that that was the case ?— -It 
was not generally said ; it was said by Mr. 
O’Donnell’s immediate supporters, and I am 
afraid some of the clergy. . , 

657. But you knew that it was said at the 

time ? — We had it in evidence here to-day that 
Mr. O’Donnell said that Mr. Joyce was sup- 
ported by a lot of Tory landlords, the followers 
of Keogh and French ; I heard that stated to- 
day. . . , 

658. What I am asking you now is inde- 
pendently of that altogether ; you know tha i 
was said at the time of the election that 1 1 
was a contest between Mr. O’Donnell re F e 

senting 
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senting the townspeople and Mr. Joyce re- 
presenting the gentry round about., and the 
country party ? — Mr. O’Donnell and his immediate 
supporters started that. 

659. I do not say that they had not a right to 
'Start that if it was true ? — It was certainly not 
true. 

660. Did you not say upon that occasion to 
Dr. Ward yourself at the end of the conservation, 
•“Do you support your friend and I will support 
mine”? — I may have done so ; I saw no act of 
Dr. Ward’s that I could find fault with. 

661. You knew him to be an active supporter 
of Mr. O’Donnell’s? — He was a very active 
supporter; I do not think personally he acted im- 
properly. 

662. From what you know of him you did not 
expect that he would? — I knew very little of 
him until the general election, but I knew his 
father very well ; he was the most respectable man 
ia Galway. 

663. And Dr. "Ward had been active for Mr. 
O’Donnell on a former occasion also?— Yes, I 
heard that they had been both students in Queen’s 
College. 

661. Had you heard of any application being- 
made to Mr. Redington, who I think is a con- 
nection of yours, to 6tand for the place ? — Yes. 

665. When was that ? — For the general 
election. 

666. Was it renewed after the general election? 
— Not that I recollect. 

667. Had you yourself any conversation 
with the vicar-general about it? — Father Dooley 
called upon me at the club to ask me if Mr. 
Redington could be induced to stand, and I said 
he was aware that Lord St. Lawrence and Mr. 
Morris were in the field, and I was quite sure 
he would not start. 

668. Was that renewed afterwards before the 
second election ? — I do not remember ; I am 
almost sure that it was not to me, but if Father 
Dooley says so, I will admit it; I cannot at 
this moment remember, but I do not think it 
was. 

669. Do you remember Mr. O’Donnell and 
Dr. Ward calling upon you to canvass you for 
Mr. O’Donnell ? — Yes, for the general election, I 
do. 

670. But the second time ? — No, I do not ; I 
made their acquaintance previous to the general 
election ; they called upon me at the club. 

671. Do you remember their coming to you as 
late as the 7 th of February to ask you at the second 
election to vote for Mr. O’Donnell ?— I only 
remember one interview with him at the stranger’s 
room at the club. 

672. Are you certain of the date of that? — I 
am not, and if it. was only one occasion it was on 
the previous election. 

673. Do you remember their saying to you 
that they wished you to give your support to 
Mr. O’Donnell, and your answering that you 

* could give no answer, as there was a negotiation 

S forward about your brother-in-law, Mr. 
lgton? — No, I do not. 

674. Did you mention Mr. Redington’s name 
to him according to your recollection ? — I do not 
remember the interview you speak of; I only 
remember one interview at the club, and if that 
is the only one, I distinctly say that it was before 
the general election. 

675. Of course if Dr. Ward’s and Mr. 
O’Donnell’s recollection do not agree with yours 
201 . 



upon a matter of that kind, you would not say Major 
that you were not mistaken ; do you know this, J. W. Lynch. 
that Mr. O’Donnell was not in Galway at all — — 

until the very eve of the polling day, on the oc- 18 May 
casion of the first election? — No, I do not. 1874. 

676. If that be the fact, it cannot have been 
the first election when you had the interview 
with him ? — I am almost certain that it was at the 
general election. 

677. If it be the fact that Mr. O’Donnell was 
not in Galway at all until the day before the 
nomination? — I do not think so; lie arrived at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 

678. To whatever election that referred, was 
it before the nomination that yon had this con- 
versation? — That I cannot remember; I feel 
very positive that it was in connection with the 
general election. 

679. You told me that you were not well in 
health on the day of the polling? — No, I suffer 
from asthma, and I was very ill ; I had to siuc-ke 
a great deal, which always debilitates me for the 
time being. 

680. What part of the day did you spend in 
the neighbourhood of the court-house ? — Except 
to go home to breakfast, 1 was there till about 
two o’clock. 

681. And none of their threats of striking 
you, or doing you serious harm, were carried 
into effect ?— No, I was not struck, but my life 
was threatened repeatedly. 

682. During the entire day, either as a magis- 
trate or otherwise, did you go to any of those 
who were in command of the police, or to any- 
one in authority about the place? — Yes, I 
appealed to one or two. 

683. Can y,pu give me their names ? — I 
appealed to Mr. James once or twice, and I 
appealed to Mr. Blake, the last witness, and I 
saw Mr. Blake go to the high sheriff, and tell 
him that the conduct of the mob was so dis- 
graceful that lie would not leave the court till 
he had the court cleared. I was very powerless 
that day. 

684. As far as his position allowed, I believe 
the high sheriff was a supporter of Mr. Joyce ? — 

It was the sub-sheriff, Mr. Redington, that I 
saw. 

685. But you can answer the question about 
the high sheriff ? — I believe he was, but I am 
not positive ; it was to Mr. Redington, the sub- 
sheriff, that I saw Mi-. Blake go. 

686. Is Mr. James the county inspector, here? 

— I saw him yesterday, and I think I saw him 
to-day. 

687. We have heard a great deal about catch- 
ing hold of voters ; did you yourself, in those 
struggles with the mob, catch hold of any 
voters? — As they were coming down, when I 
saw the mob tearing them away, I caught hold 
of one or two and asked them for God’s sake to 
leave the men alone, and the mob tried to break 
my arms, and tear the man away. 

688. Do you know that any of those men did 
not vote at the end ? — I do not know ; I saw about 
half-a-dozen turn away. 

689. Were those men your own tenants? — 

They were my own tenants. 

690. Did they poll afterwards? — I believe 
they did. They came in looking more dead 
than alive. 

691. But dead or alive, you believe they all 
polled ? — I believe they did. 

c 3 Re- 
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Re-examined by Mr. O'Flaherty. They asked me frequently to brine them 

692. Did yon lay hold of the men in the man- 4118 po11, and ,how tt,em wiere the place „ a « P l ° 
ner described, except for the protection oi the r 

voters ? — Only for the protection of the voters. [The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Lambert, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



693. Were you present on the polling day at 
the last election here ? — For a short time in the 
morning. 

694. About what time ? — About 10 o’clock. 

695. Did you observe a large crowd at that 
time about the polling place?— Yes, there was a 
large crowd. 

696. What was its character and appearance ? 
— Well, I did not take much notice of it; I was 
rather iu a hurry ; 1 wanted to vote and go away 
by train. 

697. Did you see any clergymen there ? — Yes, 
I saw some priests, and I particularly noticed 
Father Dooley. 

698. Was he active? — Yes, he was moving 
about among the crowd in the hall, bringing up 
voters. 

699. Did you see Father Martin Comyns 
there? — I do not know that I did. 

700. Father Craven ? — I think I saw Father 
Craven, but I did not notice anything particular 
on his part. 

701. Did you see any one of the clergy lay 
hold of any voters? — Yes, my attention was 
attracted by Father Dooley ; I saw him brintrinp; 
voters in. 

702. How was he bringing voters in?— By 
the scruff of their neck you may say. 

703. Did he bring them to tbu* booth ? — He 
brought them up to the door of the booth ; 1 
could not say whether he went in or not. 



ii * J ou , an 7 agreeable cries from 
anybody?— No, I did not- hear him say anythin*- 
the priest and these men were some distance 

* ne ,: „ they were “ Hey for 

O Donnell. ’ J 



705. And such a place for somebody else ?— 
I could not say that I heard that at that time ■ it 
was said in the town, I think. 

706. _ Was the mob large at the time you saw 
it ? — Yes, a very fair mob. 

707. Did you happen to be present upon the 
arrival of any of the voters who were expected to 
vote for Mr. Joyce ? — No, I remained only a few 
minutes. 



708. And possibly you were not in Semple’s 
yard at all ? — No ; I do not know anything about 
it. 



709. Was there any violence shown towards 
yourself? — No. 

710. Were you a voter? — I was. 

711. Aud you are in good health I hope, and 
can take care of yourself? — Yes. 

712. You look like it. 



Cross-examined by Dr. Hunston. 

713. What was the name of this voter, whom 
you saw Father Dooley bring up? — I have no 
idea. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Martin Lynch, sworn; Examined by Mr. O'Flaherty. 



714. You are a voter of the borough, I be- 
lieve? — Yes. 

715. Were you present at a meeting on the 
13th of January, held at « Black’s Hotel”?— I 
was. 

716. Who was in the chair ?— I could not 
say. 

717. You did not see who was in the chair ? — 
No. 

718. Did you see the lleverc-nd Father 
Dooley, the vicar general there? — No, I was at 
the end of the room, and I could not see him. 

719. Did you hear him? — I did. 

720. Did you hear anything he said? — I 
did. 

721. Did you hear him alluding to the pre- 
vious trial of French and Nolan ?— I did. 

. 722 - Di d you hear any remarks that he made 
m connection with it about the Joyce family ?— 
With regard to stocking-knitting. 

723. What did he say ? — He said they did 
not want any stocking-knitters from the club- 
house to represent them, and he said that it was 
the priests who were to baptize them, and the 
priests were to be at their dying bed ; and he 
said who would they choose between the priests 
or persons from the club-house, and he told them 
to give an answer; they said they would choose 
the pnestB. Then he said also that it was the 



priests who would marry them, and then there 
was a laugh. 

7 24. He went through most of the sacraments, 

I believe, and said that it was the priests who 
administered them?— Yes. 

725. Did he say anything about the people 
standing by the priests ? — He said they were to 
rally round them now. 

726. Did he say anything about the people’s 
death beds? — He said the priests would be at 
their dying bed ; who would they choose between 
the priests and the gentlemen at the club-house, 
and to give him their answer. 

727. Did he say anything about their expecta- 
tions? — No, not that I am aware of. 

728. Did you hear him say anything about 

priests and people standing together ? — He said, 
“which will you choose between” 

729. Did you hear him say anything about 
the priests and the people standing together ?— 

The people to rally round the priests now at this , ’ 
election. 

730. Did you hear him say anything about 
consequences if they did not? — No; I did not 
hear him, not that I remember. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

731. Do you remember hearing the expression 
“ stocking-knitters ” before the speaker used it 3 
you say you did not see the speaker ?— I did not. 
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732. Did you Lear the expression from any- 
body else before you heard it from the speaker ? 
—1 heard it from a man named Mogan, of Oran- 
more ; I could detect his voice. 

$ 733. That was from a man in the crowd ? — 
That was from a man in the crowd. 

734. Then it was first referred to in the meet- 
ing, and then Father Dooley said that they 
wanted no stocking-knitters? — It was. 

735. Did you hear any other speeches there 
that night? — No; I went away then shortly 
after. 

736. Did you hear any speeches before this 
one? — No, I did not; it was Father Dooley who 
was speaking, or was about to speak, when I 
went in. 



737. And you went away when he was done? 
— Yes ; I will explain that to you ; I voted for 
Mr. Morris and Son, St. Lawrence, at the 
pre\’ious election, and I thought the people might 
have an antipathy against me ; and I just asked a 
man going up the road. 

738. I only want to know what were your 
opportunities of observation ? — Father Dooley 
was speaking at the time I went in. 

739. Who Avas this man who you say spoke 
about the stocking-knitters in the crowd? — John 
Morgan, from Oranmore. 

74U. What is he ? — A labourer. 

741. Is he a voter ? — I do not know, but I do 
not think he is. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 



Martin Francis O’Flahekty, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



742. You are a voter of this borough? — I am 
a voter of this borough. 

743. You Avere, I believe, at the court-house 
recording your vote on the day in question, on 
the 20th of March? — Not only that; but I can- 
vassed lor Mr. Joyce for some five or six days 
before the election ; I canvassed very generally 
for him. 

744. Was it a successful canvass ? — I think I 
met with only four refusals, and those were pre- 
viously pledged to Mr. O’Donnell. I Avas not a 
very active canvasser, and I remained seven or 
eight days out of the work. I am happy to say 
that I know a large number of voters, and I 
should say that I must have canvassed over 200. 

7451 And you met Avith a general feeling in 
his favour ? — P oint blank support, or a refusal 
upon the ground of a previous promise to Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

746. Had you seen Mi-. O’Donnell proceeding 
on his canvass accompanied by any of the priests 
of the town? — Ye3, I met them the very first 
day I chanced to go out ; I saw them in Cross- 
street and in Market-street. 

747. Who were those clergymen? — Father 
Dooley. I have since learned that one was the 
Rev. Mr. Craven, and I think Father Comyns. 

748. That is Father Martin Comyns? — Yes, 
and Mr. Ward. 

749. Is that the gentleman who was afterwards 
expenses’ agent? — Sir. Peter Ward, his brother. 

750. Did you see the placards that have been 
referred to stuck up on the court-house and else- 
where, stuck up in the town, “ Vote for Joyce 
and Keogh ” ? — I heard of it, but I did not see 
it; it was mentioned to me by several parties, 
but I did not think it worth while to look at 
them. 

751. What was the character and aspect of the 
mob which you saw about the court-house? — 
I was up at six o’clock in the morning, and first 
went to a rural district to bring in country 
voters ; I think I returned about half-past seA-en 
o’clock, and I remained continuously in the court 
and in the neighbourhood until the close of the 
poll, and I had very ample opportunity of observ- 
ing everything. 

752. What Avas the character of that mob? — 
The short photograph of the whole affair was oi- 
ls that Mr. J oyce’s party, the merely legitimate 
agents, were completely mob-ridden and terrified. 
In (act, it is all idle to be talking about anything 
like resistance ; there Avas no power of resist- 
ance. 

201 . 



753. Did this demonstration of the O’Don- 
nellites come upon yourself by surprise ? — 
Rather so. 

754. You had no intimation that anything of 
the kind was intended? — Nothing so violent. 

755. Did you observe, from the aspect of the 
voters, that they Avere terrified by this intimida- 
tion '! — Any man must know, who Icuoavs the cha- 
racter of the rural voters, that they are the most 
timid people on the earth, and necessarily look 
for protection against those butchers, and the 
rowdy element in the toAvn, who Avere in active 
operation that day ; I never saw them more so, 
and I never saw their action more unfair and 
more effective. The present mechanical arrange- 
ments of the neiv system of voting contribute 
largely towards that ; they favour the party who 
have the really strong physical element with 
them. Under the old system you brought up 
the voter to the sheriff ; you Avere protected by 
the sheriff, and the matter was at an end. Under 
the present system you are kept for half an hour 
or three quarters of an hour standing outside of 
the booth with a circle of priests and intemperate 
butchers attacking, abusing, and blackguarding. 

756. Was that the case to your own personal 
observation? — To myself personally, and it re- 
quired some degree of intelligence and moral 
courage to resist it. I do not mean to say that 
I would be afraid of it, but certainly any ordi- 
nary humble voter would shrink from it very 
much. I Avent in and out of Semple’s yard to 
bring up A-oters, and on two occasions they refused 
to go unless they took my arm; unless I gave 
them an arm. 

757. Are you able to say that those men, as 
far as yon can judge, Avere actually terrified ? — 
I was never more certain of anything in my life. 
On another occasion, when I was really weary, 
for I Avorked very hard, I was standing quietly 
outside the court about tAvo o’clock. I think 
Mr. John Pearce, of the town, was standing by 
me, and I saw a poor man running away ; I asked 
who he was, and he said, “ This is a vote of the 
Joyce’s; he is Ward, a carpenter.” I said, 
“ Ward, do you want to vote ? ” He said, Yes ; 
I voted for you in 1867, and I Avant to vote for 
Mr. Joyce.” There was a large hulking man 
with about 50 men around him, and I thought to 
rescue the man, and bring him to vote. I was 
opposed by this formidable mob, butchers chiefly, 
who put their fists up, and swore that they Avould 
beat my face. I thought that it was rather a 
ticklish game, and that one voter Avas not Avorth 

c 4 it. 
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it, and the sub-inspector, Mr. Gilhnore, came up 
and rescued me. I might have got a couple of 
good blows. I do not think they hail any bad 
feeling towards me, but the majority of them 
were strongly under the influence of drink. 

758. Were they so much so as to be a danger- 
ous mob? — Unquestionably. The whole harm 
of the election arose from the fact that there was 
no resisting force ; there was merely the organ- 
ised legal staff at the election. It was just like 
sending a horse to run with one leg tied and the 
other leg free. 

758. You do not call that a fair and free elec- 
tion ? — I do not, certainly. 

760. Do you know Mr. E. C. Burke, who was 
one of the nominators ? — I do ; he took an active 
part. 

761. Did he interfere with any of the electors? 
lie interfered with a voter that I had at the 
booth (I forget the number of the booth); he in- 
terfered and I resisted him, and we had some 
strong words about it. 

t 762. Was he trying to take the man away ? — 
No, because Mr. Burke is not in very good 
health now, but lie had a band about him who 
would aid him in the effort. In fact, the doors of 
all the booths were guarded carefully by a band 
of those active, turbulent, drunken agents and the 
priests on all occasions. 

763. Did you observe Father Dooley, the vicar- 
general, to be active ? — Most active. * 

764. Was Father Martin Comyns at all active? 
— I saw them both active. 

765. Did you hear shouting while it was going 
on?— The town was ringing with their shout°, 
denunciations, and curses of every kind. 

766. Have you witnessed former elections? — 
I have been at every election in Galway since 
1847, except one. 

767. Did you ever see anything like the 
violent and outrageous conduct at this election ? 
— Never. I never saw it so effective, because 
there was no resistance whatever; there was 
merely the ordinary legal staff of quiet peaceable 
men. 

768. On Mr. Joyce’s side ? — Yes. 

769. Did you happen to be in Mr. Semple’s 
yard when the priests were there “ handling ” 
the voters ? — I was not. 

770. Did you see _ the priests “ handling ” the 
voters ? — 1 hat is quite an ordinary scene. I do 
not remember ever an election when I did not 
see the same thing. 

771. I suppose not, except at elections?— They 



were just os forward and active in that den.# 
mentas ever I saw in my life. 1 

772. Did you see other voters whom you have 

not akeady referred to. dragged, or pJshed, or 
jostled i I did not see any voter brought out 1m 
any individual that was not pushed by four 
five, or a dozen half-drunken men, and sought to 
be pushed away. 0 

773. Was that done in the presence of the 
priests ?— Certainly ; under their very nose 

774. And you say that that exhibition’ was 
calculated to terrify and alarm those men?— 
"Well, it would be very strange if it were not. 



Cross-examined by Dr. Houston. 

775. Did not Mr. Joyce’s agent also keep a 
sort of circle round the door of the polling booth? 
— They were too few ; a legitimate agency could 
not do it. 

776. Did they not try it? — No. 

777. W ere there no persons belonging to Mr. 
J oyce’s party standing at the door of any of the 
booths ? — Generally one, and I never saw more 
than two, that was the party who brought them 
in, and the party who took them in charge. 

778. Were there not police in the hall where 

the booths were? — When there is a wide storm 
of savage ri ot going on 

779. Can you answer the question?— There 
were, and I called upon Mr. J aim’s, the county 
inspector, to alter the arrangements, or that the 
election should be suspended. 

780. TV I10 is this Ward whom you spoke of as 
having been taken in that way ? — He is a carpen- 
ter, I have been told. 

781. Did you know him before? — Well, he 
knew inc; I knew him by appearance, but I 
never knew his name before. 

782. Do you know where he lives? — No. 

783. Did you see what became of Ward?— 
Upon my word i did not ; I know he was taken 
away, spirited away by the crowd. 

784. He may have been spirited back again, 
and voted? — Not by me, because I seem to have 
been the only party representing Mr. J oyce there, 
and I think it not at all likely. 

785. Were you yourself removed from the door 
of any of those booths? — Not that I am aware 
of. 

786. Did Mr. O’Donnell interfere to get you 
removed? — Certainly not; I was neither spoken 
to nor removed; nor am I aware that Mr. 
O’Donnell proposed it. 

[The W r itness withdrew. 



Thomas Francis O’Shaughnessy, sworn; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



787. Were you present at the meeting 
Black’s Hotel on the 13th of February last?- 
do not recollect the date ; I was present at 0 
meeting. 

788. Itis, perhaps, immaterial ; doyouknoww' 
was the chairman of the meeting ?— 1 really forgi 

. 789 - Did you see the Rev. Mr. Dooley, f 
vicar- general, there ? — I did. 

790. I believe it was on the evening of t 
day ? — I really do not know what was the dat 
I know I attended one meeting. 

791. Do you know the time° of the day ?— ' 

the evening. J 

792. Did you hear a speech made by N 

Dooley ?— I did. 3 

793. Did he allude, in the course of the speec 



to the case of French and Nolan, the previous 
election petition? — I really forget. 

794. Tell us what you heard him say that you 
remember? — I really could not swear, absolutely, 

what Father Dooley said. , 

795. Mr. Justice Laioson.] You are only asked 
your recollection of what he said ? — He made an i 
appeal to the people in favour of Mr. O'Donnell. 

796. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Do you remember what 
he actually said, as nearly as you can?— I really 
cannot repeat what Father Dooley said ; 1 can- 
not recollect exactly what he did say. 

797. But as nearly as you do remember ; yon 
are bound to tell what you can ?— I really canno 
remember exactly wbat Father Dooley said, 

798. Did you tell Mr. Francis Joyce jjj£ 
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time, and, as I thought, in a most eloquent 
manner ; more elequent than ever I heard him 
before. 

811. Did you hear him say those words, or 

anything like them, or anything of the same 
sort or substance ? 

Mr. Fitzgihhon objected to this witness 
being examined as a hostile witness. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] I think that Mr. 
O’Flaherty, having regard to the course of 
the examination, may ask the witness spe- 
cific questions. 

812. Mr. O'Flaherti / (to the "Witness).] Did 
3'0u hear these words, or the substance of these 
words, or anything expressing the same words, 
said to Mr. Dooley, “ If the people do not stand 
by the priests now, how can they expect the 
priests to stand by them on their death-beds” ? — 
I could not swear to that. 

813. Did you hear anything of the substance 
of that said ; I do not want the exact words ? — 
Nor yet the substance of that. I cannot swear 
that I did. 

814. Did you ever tell Mr. Joyce that you 
did? — Not to. that effect. 

Mr. Fitzgihbon objected to this line of ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong was heard in sup- 
port of the line of examination. 

815. Mr. Justice Lawson (to the Witness.')] 
Do I understand you to say now that you cannot 
say whether you heard the Eev. Mr. Dooley 
use those words, or words to the like effect? 
— I cannot swear that I did ; it is all very well 
in private conversation. 

816. You are to tell the truth here, as you 
would in private convex'sations ; and it is not be- 
cause you are on your oath here that you are not 
to tell the truth? — 

817. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Did you tell Mr. Joyce 

on that occasion ? 
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Father Dooley said? — I do not know what I 
told. I met Mr. Joyce accidentally, and I may 
have had a conversation upon the subject. 

799. Did you tell him what you heard at this 
meeting ? — I do not recollect what I did tell 
huh. 

800. Did you tell him anything ? — I really 
forget what I did tell him. I suppose we had a 
o-eneral conversation upon the subject. I do not 
jenow what passed in private conversation. If 
you meet a gentleman, many things will pass in 
private conversation ; and I know the family of 
the Joyce’s so well. 

801. Mr. Justice Lawson,] You are asked 
nothing except to give your recollection of any- 
thing that Father Dooley said that evening? — 
Many things will pass in conversation which you 
cannot repeat on your oath. I am now on my 
oath. 

802. Mr. O’ 1 Flaherty.] You are bound to tell 
us what you do know, on your oath ?— I could 
not, as I am on my oath, repeat what Father 
Dooley did say ; he made an impassioned appeal 
to the meeting in favour of Mr. O’Donnell. 

803. Did you hear him say anything about 
a death-bed ? — Yes, I think I did. 

804. Tell us what that was ? — I think, to the 
best of my recollection, that the priest would be 
always their friend, and always is their friend, 
and that they should attend to the advice of the 
priest, or something to that effect. 

805. But that had nothing to do with the 
death-bed; what did he say about the death- 
bed ? — I am on my oath, and I could not swear 
to what he did say. 

806. Tell us the substance of it ? — I have 
told you the substance of it. 

807. You say that he made use of the words 
“ Death-bed” ; how did he use them ? — I really 
cannot say ; I am upon my oath. 

808. It is because you are on your oath that 
you ought to say it ? — It is because I am upon 
my oath that I must be careful what I do say. 
I do not want to say anything now that may dis- 
turb my mind hereafter. 

809. I do not wish you to do so ; but I wish 
you to recollect the substance of what he said ? 
—As I am upon my oath, I cannot recollect 
what he did say. 

810. I do not want you to tell me what he 
said ; merely tell me the substance of what he 
said with reference to the “ death-bed” ; that 
you are bound to tell me ? — That priests will be 
always by our side, or something to that effect ; 
but Father Dooley made an impassioned appeal 
to the peop e, and he spoke for a considerable 



Mr. Fitzgihbon objected to the question. 

Witness . ] I may state that I met Mr. 
Joyce quite accidentally upon the bridge, 
and he introduced the subject of this Election 
Petition. I did not make any advance to 
Mr. Joyce. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] I do not think you 
can pursue the thing any further ; you have 
got a statement now that the witness does 
not recollect this. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Austin Semple, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



818. I believe you are a resident in Galway ? 
— Yes. 

819. You are. an architect, I believe? — A 
builder. 

820. And are you the owner of that yard at 
’ike back of the town court-house? — Yes. 

821. Which was taken, I believe, as an accom- 
modation for Mr. Joyce’s voters at the election? 
— I may mention that it was first taken by Mr. 
O’Donnell previous to Mr. Joyce’s name being 
mentioned as a candidate ; and when Mr. J oyce’s 
name was mentioned, I went to Mr. O’Donnell 
and told him I could not let him have the yard ; 
and I let Mr. Joyce have it. 

201 . 



822. W ere you down at the court-house on the 
polling day? — Well, I was in and out occa- 
sionally. 

823. Were you so much in and out about the 
place as to have the opportunity of observing the 
crowd that was there?— Yes, frequently; I saw 
a mob collected about. 

824. Did you see any of the priests there ? — 
There were three particularly that I noticed ; that 
is. Father Macdonough, Father Coinyns, and,— I 
forget the name of the third. 

825. Was the vicar-general. Father Dooley, 
th er e ?— I d d not notice him in the court-house. 
I may sav that I principally confined myself to 

D ' ,he 



.4. Semj.fe. 
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the house and yard. After the mob became riot- 
ous, I wanted to have the place protected, and I 
kept there very much the whole day, unless there 
was a necessity for me. 

826. But you saw Father Comyns and Father 
Macdonough ? — Yes, I saw them. 

827. Had you previously seen any canvass 
going on with Mr. O’Donnell and the priests of 
the town ? — Yes ; Father Dooley I saw with Mr. 
O’Donnell driving through. 

828. And with some other priests canvassing? 
— Yes. 

829. Are you able to say now whether any of 
the priests who had been canvassing through the 
town with Mr. O’Douuell were down at the court- 
house that day, and with the crowd? — Those 
were the three that I noticed particularly. 

830. Did you see any of those reverend gen- 
tlemen in your yard during that day? — The 
three I mentioned. 

831. You say that after the mob became riot- 
ous your eye was chiefly directed to the pirotec- 
tion of your own property ? — Principally. 

832. Will you describe what you call the 
riotous conduct of the mob; were they drunk or 
sober ? — I saw both drunk and sober rioters ; I 
saw drunken rioters as well as sober rioters, and 
they were rather fierce in their manner. 

833. Did you observe any butchers there ? — 
Some of them. 

834. Was there a large crowd ? — A very large 
crowd. 

835. What was their general demeanour and 
conduct towards Mr. J oyce’s supposed voters ? — 
It was so riotous on the occasion that I was 
obliged to go to Mr. James, the inspector of con- 
stabulary, to get a force for the protection of my 
place, and if it had not been that Mr. James did 
send a force of police, I believe my place would 
have been broken into. 

836. I suppose the gates were closed for the pro- 
tection of the people inside ? — Sometimes closed 
and sometimes open, but after the attack was 
made there were parties obliged to be put to 
keep the people out. 

837. Will you describe the attack? — To pre- 
vent anything like breaking in, or the like of it, 
I ask ed Mr. J oyee to get parties to protect the 
place, and finding that insufficient, I applied to 
Mr. James for a force outside to protect the 
place. 

S38. Was that all necessary in consequence 
of the violence which you witnessed ? — Cer- 
tainly so, or else I would not have advised it. 

839. Did you observe those reverend gentle- 
men in the yai'd ? — There was more that I saw ; 
I saw Father Macdonough asking one man, did 
he vote ; that is the only thing I "saw. 

840. Did you hear anything said to any of 
the priests by anyone ; do vou recollect Mr. 
John Blake saying anything ?— Yes. I was pre- 
sent when Mr. John Blake stated, I think, words 
to this effect ; that he was surprised that the 
reverend gentlemen could not find a better occu- 
pation xn the holy season of Lent ; those wei’e 
the exact words which he used. 

84 3; T t l was the of ClanriciU'de’s 

agent ?— T liat was the Marquis of Clanricarde’s 
agent ; he was present. 

842. Did you notice priests at the booth-doors? 
—I did. 

843. Was their any body of men at each door, 
as it were, in aid of the priests?— Invariably a 
oody of men came to resist the voters for Mr. 



Joyce going in to be polled; I satv that almost 
at every booth where I knew the agent of Mr 
Joyce to be bringing forward a voter he was 
interfered with. One of the agents was very 
badly treated, and I had on one occasion to in- 
terfere for his protection. 

844. Did any of the voters who were tenants 
of your own make any statement to you about 
what they were forced 1o do ?— Yes ; two tenants 
of mine, in particular, promised me that they 
would vote for Mr. Joyce, and they told me 
afterwards that they did vote for him, hut that 
Ihey were compelled to go in a procession with a 
body of men who came to their places and com- 
pel them to go. 

845. A procession of O’Donnellites ?— Yes. 

846. Was there a band performing durino- the 
day there ?— There was a band at the head of 
the procession. 

847. Did you notice the banners in the pro- 
cession? — I did, two or three. 

848. Did you notice the priests in connec- 
tion with the procession ? — No, I did not see a 
priest ; it was at my own door that I saw them, 
so that any person might be there without 
my distinguishing them one from the other. 

849. Was the conduct of the 1110 b violent 
enough to alarm and frighten those voters, par- 
ticularly the country voters ? — Well, I could not 
say that it was riot upon that occasion; but 
afterwards, when they got into groups round the 
court., they were riotous. 

850. Was their conduct calculated to alarm 
and terrify the voters ? — Most certainly. 

851. Did you observe from the aspect of the 
voters that they were frightened and alarmed? 
— Yes ; and there was a time there when none 
of the agents would venture to bring a voter to 
the poll unless the candidate, Mr. Joyce, or his 
uncle, were there ; they were the only parties 
that could lead a voter to the place. 

852. Why ? — Because they were in dread. 

853. Was there shouting going on during this 
time by the mob ? — Well, there was, occasionally. 

854. Give us some idea of what it was all 
about; were any names mentioned? — Well, I 
did not hear any names, but I knew a party 
that was going to vote for Mr. O’Donnell, after 
coming out of the court, would be cheered, and 
the others that were going the other course 
would be hooted. 

855. Did you hear any profane shouts at any 
public man or public men ? — No, not while I was 
there. 

• 856. You say that unless one of the Joyce 
family, the elder gentlemen, would bring the voters, 
there was no getting them up ; were you your- 
self alarmed at what was going on ? — Well, I 
would not feel comfortable when I was going 
into the court ; I would rather be out of it. 

857. Were you terrified ?— Well, I could not 
say I was ; I went in up to the last. 

858. Was there enough to frighten and terrify 
humble men from the rural districts? I am 



satisfied that there was. 

859. Had you to resort to any peculiar means > 
to get voters into the court through private 
door, in consequence of the violence . — 1 es , 
some of the agents of Mr. Joyce told me 
they were in dread to go round to the non 
entrance door. I went into the court-house, an 
I managed to get across behind the bene , in 
order that those agents might take the voters 
the booth, and that was practised for some ^m^ 
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with effect, until it was found out, and then the 
mob interfered with that. 

860. And put a stop to that ? — To a certain 
extent they did. 

J561. After the gates were closed against the 
RK-ib outside, what was tlieir demeanour ? — Very 
riotous. 

862. Did they attempt to break in? — Yes, and 
knocked at the gate, and they came to my hall 
door, and they were going to break that in, but 
some gentlemen came in. 

863. Are you able to say whether there was 
anyone of the clergy more active than the others? 
— Indeed I could not say ; I was not much about 
in that way. 

864. Did you see Father Dooley at all? — 
Only on one occasion. 

865. But you saw priests at the door of each 
booth? — Yes, I did. 

866. Did you see them accosting the voters ? 
—I could not say that I did at the door. 

S67. Anywhere else ? — Only in the yard. 

868. Are you able to say whether those priests 
must have seen the violence that was going on ? 
—I am perfectly aware that they did; they 
witnessed it as I did ; any person in the court, 
or outside the court, must have seen it. 

869. Did you see Mr. O’Donnell during the 
day there, whilst all this was going on ? — I did. 

870. Did you upon any occasion witness any 
attempt whatever on the part of Mr. O’Donnell, 
or any clergyman, to dissuade the mob from their 
violence, and to induce them to behave them- 
selves? — I could not say that I did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

87 1 . And, of course, you could not say that 
you did not? — They might have done it without 
my knowledge, but not to my knowledge. 

872. Of what did this band consist?— Of 
musicians, and very bad ones, I must tell you. 

873. How many of them were there?— I could 
not say ; I was not nearer than my own door. 

874. Did you see any of the people who were 
performing what stood for music? — I saw them 
at a distance, but I could not say what baud it 
was. 

875. You spoke of two people that had pro- 
mised you to vote for Mr. Joyce? — Yes. 

876. Aud they told you afterwards that they 
bad voted for Mr. Joyce ? — They did, but that 
they had been compelled to go in the procession. 

877. Who were they ? — One man is Kearney 
a tailor, and the other is Curley a shoemaker. 

878. Did you know what the procession was ? 
— Indeed, I did not. 

879. Nor how it was got together, nor who 
marched in it? — Not the slightest. 

880. Where does Kearney live ? — He lives in 
the Bowling Green. 

881. Where does the other man live ? — In the 
same street. 

882. Did you know that the tradesmen who 
lived in that neighbourhood all came up to- 
gether? — I was not aware. 



883. You said that after the mob becameriotous 
you went to get some help about looking after 
your yard ; about what time of the day was it 
that you went? — I should say that it was about 
from 1 to 2 o’clock. 

884. Until between land 2 o’clock you did 
not think it necessary to go? — Well, I think 
they were more riotously disposed then than at 
the early part of the day. 

885. It was at that time that you took it into 
your head to go and look for the police ? — Yes, 
about that time. 

886. At what hour were the gates of your 
yard actually open? — They were open all the 
morning, open and shut occasionally. 

887. Up io what hoar? — Until the poll was 
over, from the time that the poll starred. 

888. So far as you know, nobody got into the 
yard during the entire day belonging to this mob 
that was outside? — Indeed, they did, but they 
were not interfered with unless they came in a 
body. I saw some parties belonging to the oppo- 
site party that did come in, but they created no 
bustle or blunder, and they walked out again ; 
they had to do it then, because there were pro- 
bably only two or three. 

889. Talking about promises, I believe you 
promised to vote for Mr. O’Donnell ? — I did, and 
would if Mr. J oyce’s name had not been men- 
tioned; but I did not deceive Mr. O’Donnell, 
because I told him that inasmuch as Mr. Joyce 
was engaged in his canvass, I could not, under 
any circumstances, let my house to him, and 
therefore I said, “ I cannot, support you.” This 
was long before the election, m order that he 
might prepare himself. 

890. That was about the taking of the yard ? 
— I told him, also, that I could not vote. I told 
him that if he gave me 1007. for the house, I 
would not give it him, and he was very much 
disappointed. 

891. When was it that you promised him ? - 
Before Mr. Joyce’s name was mentioned at all. 
I went to Mr. Joyce to ask him if he would re- 
quire my house, because, if he did not, I would 
let Mr. O’Donnell have it, though I could not 
vote for him, and Mr. Joyce tola me he would 
be glad to have it as lie had it before. 

892. You made sure of one tenant for the yard 
at any rate ? — I was certain of one. 

893. I believe there never was an election in 
the county or the town of Galway that somebody 
did not take that yard? — Very rarely; I may 
tell your Lordship that they had always been 
successful up to that day. 

894. I think the expression you used was, 
O’Donnell was shocked when he found he could 
not get the yard? — No, he was disappointed. 

895. Then the serjeant asked you whether you 
were not terrified, and you say that you went in 
and out during the entire day ? — I did, but not 
so much during the latter part of the day as I 
did before. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



A. Semple , 

1 8 May 
1 8?4- 



James Campbell, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



896. I believe you were High Sheriff for 
this borough last year ? — I was. 

897. I believe you have considerable property 
and are extensively engaged in trade here? — 
I am. 

201 . 



898. Were you present on the polling day at j Campbell. 

the court house ? — A short time. * 

899. Tell us what you saw with regard to the 
crowd there? — I saw a very large crowd round 

E 2 the 
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J. CampbeU. the court-house and marching up and down, some 
with green ribbons in their caps. 

1 8 May goo. Did you see them doin» anything? — I 
l8?4, saw just a little shoving and elbowing, but no- 
thing more. 

901. About what time of the day was this? — 
About 1 2 o’clock ; from 12 to 2 o’clock, I should 
think. 

902. Did you see any of the clergy there ? — 
I did. 

903. Do you know who they were? — I saw 
two or three clergymen there; I think there 
were three whose names I know. 

904. Who were they ? — The Rev. Mr. 
Dooley, Mr. Comyns, and Mr. Macdonoueli, I 
think. 

905. Will you tell us what you saw them, or 
any of them, doing ? — I did not see them doing 
anything, except being with the crowd. 

906. Did you see any members of the crowd 
that they were with doing anything ? — I did not ; 
I did not chance to see that ; I was' standing a 
little distance from them, but I was looking 
at the time at those placards. 

907. What were those placards ? — “ J oyce and 
Keogh the names were associated. 

908. Did you see anything more except that 
you have described ? — No, except that the crowd 



" re X“,t5f7 “ ci 5 ed and “ u rae side 

as Mr. 0 Flaherty has just said. ae ’ 

909. Did you hear any of their expression 
—I heard them shouting m favour of O’Donnell' 
and groaning rather at the opposite side tvh“n 
they had reason to suppose at least how tk£ 
voted. 



910. Did you see what condition they were in 
with regard to sobriety ?— Some seemed to me to 
he tipsy or nearly so at least, but the majority of 
them were sober ; a very few of them were tipsy ■ 
two or three dozen of them perhaps. 1 J ’ 

911. Were you in the hall of the court-home? 
— Yes, I was. 



912. Did you see anything there?— No, it was 
very crowded at the time ; I saw Mr. O’Flabertv 
come out for the stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Hill 
to clear the court, and I looked in and saw that 
there was a considerable crowd, but I did not re- 
main any time there. 

913. How long did you remain there altoo-e- 
ther ? — I was a very short time in the hall° I 
was about the court-house for about two hours 
but my booth was at the back of the court-house^ 
and I went in and voted there without any great 
trouble. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Patrick Morris, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



P. Mom 



914. Did you accompany the petitioner in any 
part of his canvass ? — I did. 

915. Will you tell his Lordship what part of 
the country you canvassed with him ? — "The wes- 
tern part of the county of the town. X went 
with him the day before the election to show him 
the voters’ houses. 

916. Did you go towards Barna, and in that 
direction? — I did. 

917. Did you make any canvass on his behalf, 
I mean by yourself in his absence ? — No, I did 
not. 

918. Then it was a joint canvass, and we have 
the result of it ; how was he received generally 
by the voters ? — I thought he was very well re- 
ceived. 

919. Do you recollect upon your canvass going 
to the house of a man called Patrick Kenealy 
at^Barna ? — I do. 

920. He was a voter, I believe ? — Yes. 

921. Did you canvass him ? — I introduced him 
to Mr. J oyce, and I told him that this was Mr. 
Joyce, that was expecting his support. 

922. Will you state what occurred? — He told 
me in Irish that he could not vote for Mr. Joyce, 
that there were stations in the house that day, 
and that he had promised the priest. I translated 
it from Irish into English for Mr. Joyce. 

923. What occurred after that ? — We went 
away to another house. 

924. Before you retired entirely, did this man 
Kenealy say anything to you ? — Nothing more 
than what I am after saying to you ; we went off 
then to another house. 

925. After you had received that information 
from the man, I should presume you did not can- 
vass him any further ? — No, I did not canvass 
him any further ; I told Mr. Joyce we were only 
losing time there. 

926. "Were you present on the polling day at 
the court house ? — Not until late in the day; I 



think it was about one o’clock when I arrived in 
town. 

927. Were you engaged in bringing in voters? 
— I went in the morning to bring in the voters. 

928. To what district did you go? — To Barna, 
where I was the day before. 

929. Will you just state the conduct of the 
mob that was there upon the arrival of your 
voters ? — There were no voters that came with 
me. 

930. Did you see any voters arriving ? — I did. 

931. Describe the conduct of the mob? — The 
mob were yelling and shouting, rather. 

932. Were those the people that were supposed 
to be in Mr. Joyce’s interest? — Yes, they were 
some of them. 

933. Were there a large mob? — There was a 
large mob round about. 

934. Were there any of them under the in- 
fluence of drink, so far as you could judge ?— 
Well, really, I coidd not say- whether they were 
drunk or not ; they appeared veiy excited, but I 
did not see them drunk. 

935. You know the appearance of a man that 
is under the influence of drink ? — I cannot give 
my own opinion ; I did not see them drunk. 

936. Are you able to form a judgment as to 
whether a good number of them had taken a good 
deal of drink ? — I would not be surprised if they 
had, but I am not going to swear that they bad. 

937. Had they the signs of it? — If I might 
say it in that way, I could not say that thev 
had, with the exception of one man, a man named 
Lowry, who had the appearance of drink th* 
most that I saw. 

938. Did you see anything done by the mob 

to any of the Joyce’s voters ? — I went into the 
yard; I remained there for about an hour, send- 
ing the voters out to their different booths ac- 
cording to their letters ; that is, some of the 
voters that were there. n . , 
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939. Did you see any of the voters dragged 
or pulled,’ or impeded in their progress to the 
booth ? — No ; I could not say that I did, directly, 
but I saw voters that had promised Mr. Joyce, 
fgeak away from his place, and would not go 
L'Jar. 

940. Did yon see any violence offered to any 
voters at all ? — I did not indeed. 

941 . Do you mean to say that you did not see 
any of them struck or pulled ? — I did not ; I left 
the place at about four o’clock ; 1 was not there 
only about two hours. 

942. As I understand you, your were mostly 
n the yard inside ? — I was, principally. 

943. When you were in the yard, were any of 
the clergy there ? — They were not ; it was after 
Ileft. 

944. Which of them did you see there on _ that 
day ? — I saw the Rev. Mr. Dooley, the vicar- 
general, the Rev. Mr. Craven, the Rev. Mr. 
M*Donough, and, I think, the Rev. Mr. Hanley. 

945. Were any of those active in going through 
the voters ? — They were. 

946. Which of them? — They were all active. 

947. What did you see them doing? — Bringing 
voters to show them their polling places, was 
what I saw them doing. 

948. Did you hear any shouts for anybody ? — 
There were shouts ; they were generally shouting, 
heying for O’Donnell, and groaning for Joyce. 

949. Was it “ to hell with ” anybody, in plain 
language ? — I did not hear that. 

950. Did anything happen in vour own house at 
all?— Yes. 

951. What was that?— There was a mob 
passed by the street after, and there was not 
much happened ; but there was a pane of glass 
broken ; that was all. 

952. With a stone, I suppose ? — It was with 
a small stone. 

953. You have had a great deal of experience 
in elections at Galway ? — Yes. 

954. Do you consider that the conduct of the 
mob on the occasion of this last election was 
violent? — Well, I saw mobs as violent as this at 
other elections. 

955. Was it violent on tliis last election ? — It 
was pretty hot. 

956. It would not be very easy to frighten you 
personally, a vigorous, stout, strong-minded man? 
— Perhaps a stone might frighten me. 

957. Were several of the rural voters delicate 
and feeble men, and some of them aged men ? — 
Some of them. 

958. Do you think that the violence and 
intimidation that you saw were calculated to 
frighten and intimidate and deter them, and put 
them into fear? — Well, I would not be surprised 
that it would with some of them. 

959. Do you not think it would, and did? 
Well, I really think it did. 

960. You were endeavouring, it appears, to get 
the voters of Mr. Joyce to the booth? — Yes; 
■directing them where to go. 

-c 961. Did you find difficulty in doing that? 

- For the time I was in it, I did not indeed. 

962. You were not there till about two 
o’clock? — I was not till about two o’clock ; after 
one o’clock. 

963. Are you able to tell me whether auy of 
the priests noticed you there that day ? — I could 
not say whether they did or not. 

264. Did any priest who was there, either 
■Father Craven or Father Comyns, say anything to 
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you a day or so afterwards ?— Nothing more than 
a passing jest. 

965. What was this jest? — We happened to 
meet at Mi-. Ferdinand’s office, and Father 
Comyns said I was very active yesterday ; I said 
I was not ; that I had nothing to do with it, but 
they had it all to do, or some such word as that 
passed. 

966. Did he say that he would make it up to 
you ? — He said he would not forget it to me. 

967. Mr. Justice Lawson.~\ Who said that to 
you ? — Father Martin Comyn. 

968. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.^ He would not 
forget what to you? — My activity, I believe. 

969. You are a voter yourself, I believe? — 
Yes. 

970. Were you at the meeting of the 13th of 
February, when Father Dooley made the speech 
at Black’s Hotel ?— It was at no meeting what- 
ever. 

971. Did you actually witness the arrival of 
the busses or cars upon which the Joyce voters 
were? — I did not; they were in before I arrived. 

972. Was the heat of the polling over when 
you got into town? — Well, indeed, I think it was, 
or it was nearly time. 

973. The victory had been either lost or won 
by that tune ? — I suppose it was about the heat 
of the time between twelve and one o’clock. 

974. You were not there so early as that? — I 
was not there then; I cannot say how it got on 
before I came in. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Houston. 

975. There were no stones thrown while you 
were present ? — I did not see them. 

976. You would have seen them if there were? 
— I suppose I would. 

977. You were concerned, I believe, in getting 
the voters across from the yard to the booth ? — I 
was for about an hour. 

978. About how many voters did you bring 
across in the time ? — I did not bring any across. 

979. Did you send across ? — I should say about 
seven, or eight, or nine. 

980. Was not the polling at that election on 
the whole pretty forward and pretty rapid?— It 
was most rapid, as I said before, when I came in. 

981. The polling took place quickly? — I do 
not know how it got on before one o’clock. 

982. You have been concerned at other 
elections : comparing this election with other 
elections, was not the polling at this election more 
rapid than at the one before it; was not the polling 
practically completed more quickly at this 
election than at the one before it?— I was at the 
beginning of tlie one beforeit; 1 think the poll- 
in" was very brisk during the first election'; I 
cannot tell you how it got on before one o’clock. 

983. Was not the polling pretty well over by 
the time you arrived ? — Well, I should say that 
it was ; I think there were people polling up to 
four o’clock. 

984. But not a very great many r — I cto not 
know ; 1 was not outside but very little. 

985. Was the heat of the polling over earlier 
at the last election or tlie one immediately before 
it? 

Mr. Justice Laicson^\ He says lie was 
not at this election until one or two o clock, 
and he cannot answer that question. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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P. Morris. 

1 8 May 
1S74. 
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Michael Cullen, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



986. You live in Dominivk-street, I think, in 
this town ? — I do. 

987. You were in the court-house, I believe, 
on the day of the polling, the 20th March last ? 
— 1 was. 

988. You were in the body of the hall, I be- 
lieve ? — I was in several parts of it. I was a 
portion of the time sitting on the bench, the same 
as you are standing there now in the open court- 
house. 

989. Did you show any friendly voters where 
the voting was? — I showed them where to go to ; a 
few of them that I could show from where I stood. 

990. While you were doing that, did anybody 
come to where you were ? — While I was doing 
that, a gentleman walked in from the court and 
looked at me earnestly, and returned back again 
in a minute or two. 

991. Who was that? — Father Craven. 

992. When he went away from you, did you 
see him doing anything?— I could not see through 
the wall ; he went outside. 

993. Did anybody come in immediately? — 
There was five butchers came in a minute after- 
wards. 

994. 'Did they go over to you and speak to 
you ? — The passage was narrow and only one 
could come in at a time, and a man came in that 
seemed to be a friend of mine, and he told me to 
leave that, or I should lose my life. 

995. Who was that ? — Nicholas Egan. 

996. Wlial were the words he said to you ? — 
"Leave that; do not be busying yourself any 
more.” He said if 1 did not leave that, I would 
lose my life ; he said he respected me, and did 
not want to see me beaten or struck ; those wore 
the very words he said. 

997. Did lie say anything about " Do not let 
us see you do anything”? — He said, "Do not let 
me see or hear you do anything more;” "Well,” 
said I, "I know who sent you here.” Ho said, 
** It is no matter who sent me.” 

998. What was the demeanour of the seven or 

eight butchers who came in ?— They came in the 
same as any man or any other person. The man 
that came in first said he did not like to see any- 
one beaten. J 

999. Did they put you in any terror ? — Of 
course they did. i got down from the bench. 

1000. And you showed no more people where 
to go to?— -No, indeed I did not. 

1001. Did you observe the demeanour of the 
people generally ?— I had not an eye to that. I 
saw them rushing in here, gentle and simple as 
well, and crushing people ou one side. I saw no 
blows given, by anyone. 

1002. Then the night before the polling, did 

anyone speak to you about your vote?— They 
did ; several. J 

1003. Did a man of the name of Holland 
speak to you? — Yes, he did. I was in a shop, 
buying some meat, and he came in there, and the 
man seemed to be a little groggy, and he caught 
me by both sides of the coat in that manner {de- 
scribing it), and he was choking and hauling me, 
and told me if I wanted to lose my life I would 
vote for Joyce, and I said I would not. 

1004. DK1 he say anything would happen to 
you ?— He said I might get a bad death, or some- 
thing of that sort. 



1005. Was there any attack made 
house? — There was. 

1006. When was that ? — The 
Mi-. O’Donnell was returned. 



upou your 

i 

m o r ht that 



. I 00 *- Was it the day of the polling ’-No - the 
night he was declared ; both nights ; the day he 
was declared, and the day of the nomination. 

1008. Tell us what happened that time ?— The 
night after the polling, I mean. They came to 
my windows, a mob of them ; I fastened the door 
and they broke my windows. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

1009. This Holland that spoke to you you sav 
was a little groggy ? — He was. 

1010. Did you know him before ?— I did, since 
he was a little boy. 

1011. Have you not been engaged before in 
other elections? — I believe I was engaged, what 
they call engaged, twice. 

1012. What two elections were those ?— One of 
the two was Mr. John Orrell Lever’s, and the 
other was Captain O’Hara’s. 

1013. I believe the election of Mr. Joliu Orrell 
Lever was the one at which there was most money 
going. I am not going to inquire into that now. 
Did you promise your vote to Mr. O’Donnell?— 
I did ; I believe the day after Mr. Morris and 
Lord St. Lawrence were returned. 

1014. Were you interested for anybody at the 
election at which Mr. Morris and Lord St. Law- 
rence were returned ? — All the possible assistance 
that I could give, so far as to vote myself and any 
friends and workmen that I had, I would like 
them to vote for Mr. Morris. 

1015. Alone? — Alone; and if no other thing 
came, I would vote for Mr. O’Donnell. I had no 
fault to find with him, but if anybody came whom 
I liked better, of course 1 should vote for whom I 
liked better. 

1016. Who was the man that came up to you in 
the passage ? — I did not say r in the passage ; I said 
in the body of the court-house. 

1017. Who was the man ? — Nicholas Egan. 

1018. Did you know him before? — les; I 
knew him before, as long as I knew anyone. 

1019. Do you know any of the others? — I 
know two of them ; one of their names was Mac. 
They stood behind them ; they did not say one 
word to me ; and the other’s name was Cunning- 
ham. 

1020. Were those butchers, too? — I believe 
they go by the name of it. 

1021. Where did you go? — I moved a little 
bit from the place where I was, and sat up on the 
bench, much the same as that gentleman sits 
there now. 

1022. May I take it that what this man said to 

you first was, that you were not to lay your hand 
on any of your men? — Those were the words from 
him. v 

1023. How many of the men were there that 

you had been laying hands on? — I could not re- 
member. „ 

1024. Where were you bringing them from . 

— I know where I was standing, and they came 
in to me, and asked me where they were to go o 
poll ; they were afraid to poll. _ 
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1025. Were they countrymen? — Indeed, Iliad 
nothing to do with countrymen. 

1026. Gan you tell me the name of any man 
that spoke to you that you say was afraid ? — 
Well, I could. 

>1027. Well, do that? — Well, there was a man 
in dread of polling, a man of the name of M‘Der- 
inott. 

1028. Where does he live ? — He lives in the 
west. 

1029. Where is the west? — I call the west 
outside the big bridge, mostly all parts of it. 

1030. Whose property does he live on ? Can 
you tell me any other? — I disremember their 
names. 

1031. You have given me one; can you give 



me any more?— Yes, I could more, if I thought 
of it. 

1032. Give me the name of any man that you 
swear was afraid to vote ? — I mil give a man of 
the name of Glenn, a carpenter ; he told me that 
he would have voted for Mr. Joyce, and that he 
was afraid of his life, and that he denied his 
voting for Mr. Joyce; he tells me since he did. 

1033. Did you hear for whom McDermott 
voted ? — He voted, 1 believe, for Mr. Joyce. 

1034. So that the two men that you are 
talking of that were so frightened succeeded in 
putting their votes in for Mr. Joyce ? — I believe 
so, and I believe he was afraid to stand after- 
wards. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



M. Cullen. 

18 May 
1874. 



Thomas Hughes, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



1035. Do you live in Galway ? — Yes. 

1036. What is your business? — Ahorse shoer. 

1037. Were you at the court-house during the 
last election ? — I was. 

1038. About what time did you go there ? — 
About eight o’clock in the morning first. 

1039. Did you continue a long time there ; 
were you backwards and forwards ? — I remained 
tbere until I went home to breakfast for a short 
time, and then I came back again. 

1040. I suppose you went to breakfast about 
nine o’clock? — About 10 o’clock. 

1041. About what time did you return? — In 
about a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes. 

J042. Did vou continue there all the rest of 
the day ? — I did up to nearly five o’clock. 

1043. Did you see the mob that was there ? 
-I did. 

1044. What sort was it ? — They were a little 
wild. 

1045. Did you see signs of drink amongst 
them? — Well, they may be tipsy, but I do not 
remember them at all. 

1046. Then in some of them there were signs 
of drink ? — They might have some drink, but I 
did not remember them ; but they were very wild, 
some beat me and kicked me in my broken leg. 

1047. You are a voter? — Yes. 

1048. Will you state what happened to your- 
self? — The mob gathered round me, and they 
kicked me in the leg, and a great big man got 
hold of me in the throat, and beat me in the 
face. 

1049. Did you see violence offered generally 
to the other voters, pushing and jostling and 
knocking them out of the way ? — Well, no in- 
deed, not much. 

1050. Did you hear the mob shouting?— I 



1051. Did you see the placards to vote for Joyce 
Mid Keogh stuck upon the walls ? — I did. 

1052. Did you hear them shouting anything 
about the same gentlemen, Joyce and Keogh? — 
I did not ; I do not recollect that I did. 

t 1053. I believe you have been engaged in 
canvassing for Mr. J oyce ? — I have done a 



1054. Have you gone about with him? — I 



1055. Were you with him the day the free- 
men were canvassed ? — Yes. 

1056. About how many of them were can- 
vassed ?— About 200. 

1057. How was Mr. Joyce received upon his 
201 . 



canvass generally; did he get many promises ? — T. Hughes. 
He got good promises at the beginning. 

1058. Did you see any of the priests down at 
the booths, or outside in the streets that day, at 
the election ? — I did not see ; I did not see them 
doing anything out of the way ; they were 
there. 

1059. Give me the names of the gentlemen 
that you saw ; there was Father Dooley there ? 

— I saw Father Dooley. 

1060. Was Father Macdonough there ? — I did 
not see Father Macdonough. 

1061. Did you notice Father Craven? — Yes; 
and Father Martin Gomyns. 

1062. Were you at all in Semple’s yard at any 
time during that day ? — I was. 

1063. Did you see any of the priests there 
while you were there? — I did; I saw Father 
Macdonough coming in and out. 

1064. That was where Joyce’s voters were ? — 

Yes. 

1065. Did you see the arrival of any of the 
omnibuses or cars upon which Mr. Joyce’s 
voters were ; did you see them come in ? — I 
did. 

1066. Up to the court house ? — Yes. 

1067. Did you see anything done to them by 
the crowd? — There used to be shouting and 
bellowingwhen they came up. 

1068. Did you see hands laid on any of them ? 

— I do not recollect seeing any of them dragged 
up to the poll. 

1069. Did you see any hands laid upon any of 
them ? — I did see them pulling and dragging each 
other. 

1070. Did you see any of the mob dragging 
and pulling the Joyce voters ? — I did, one. 

1071. Who was he ? — He is a man 1 know by 
name, Dempsey. 

1072. What did you see done to Dempsey? — 

He was come in to vote, and a lot of men gathered 
round him to take him away ; that is the time 
they beat me ; I went over to the man’s assist- 
ance, and 1 did not take hold of him, but they 
got hold of me, and they kicked me very cruel ; 
that is all I have to say about it. 

1073. What were they doing to Dempsey 
when you went over to him?— Going to take 
him away. 

] 074. Was their conduct violent and threaten- 
ing enough to frighten an ordinary man ? It 
frightened that poor man, because he was an old 
man. 

1075. And you, I understood, dul not get so 
D 4 far 
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T. Hughes, far as where he was, and you were stopped and 
beaten on your way ? — Yes. 

1 8 May 1076. Had you done anything to get that 
1 ®74* beating yourself? — No, nothing whatever. I 

thought no man in Galway would do it to me ; I 
would not do it to anybody. 

1077. Did you see any of the priests in the 
processions ? — No. 

1078. Did you see Mr. O’Donnell, the candi- 
date, there ? — I do not think that I did. 

1079. You did not see him with a banner in 
his hand ? — No, I did not. 

1080. I think you say you saw the placards 
that were stuck up, who the people were to vote 
for ? — I did. 

1081. Were the priests moving about much 
amongst the crowd? — Well, I did not see them 
moving about much. 

1082. Were yon at any of the booth doors ? — 
I only went into the court-house that day to 
vote. 

1083. And you cannot tell me who were at the 
other doors besides your own proper booth ? — 
No. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Houston. 

1084. Had you a conversation with Dr. Ward? 
— Often. 

1085. About the result of your canvass? — I 
had; that we made a good canvass. 

1086. Did you tell Dr. Ward upon that occa- 
sion that you were sure that O’Donnell Avould 
win, or anything to that effect ? — No. 

1087. Did you say anything, then, about the 
prospects of O’Donnell ? — I do not recollect that 
I did. I said that it had been a good canvass ; 
I told him all I called on had said they would 
vote for Mr. Joyce. 

1088. Are you 6ure you did not say that you 
were certain that Mr. O’Donnell would win ? 
— No, I did not say that. 

1089. Had you a stick in your hand that day ? 
— I had ; I could not do without that ; my leg 
was broken. 

1090. Did you happen to use it that day at 



all ? Never in my life ; I never struck a 
blow with a stick in my life. a 

1091. Did you that day ?— Never; I raised 

up to keep them away. c 

1092. Might you not have struck a man with 
it that day in a little excitement ?--Well vh 
I would not strike a man with this stick, heS 
it might kill him. 

10 ? 8 -,J. ' ) , el ' sv ? you “0 a tolerably powerful 
man ? — Well, no I am not. 

1094. Were you at the gate that ilay!_r 
was. J 



1095. How long were you at the gate ?— I was 
off and on during the day. 

1096. Minding the gate?— No, not minclimr 

the gate. n 

, 10 „ 97 h, IIow oftm "’ cra y° u at the gate that 
day ? — 1 wenty times, in and out. 

1098. Did you offer to fight anybody that 
day?— No, but they offered to fight me; they 
beat me. 



1099. Are you sure you did not offer to fwht, 
or accept an invitation to fight?— No; there was 
a big fellow came up to me. 

1100. Who was this big fellow that was able 
to beat you ? — He was not able to beat me ; but 
still I did not say anything to him. 

1101. Who was he ? — A fellow of the name 
of Conolly. 

1102. Were you carried or brought into that 
yard by your owu friends at any time during the 
day ? — Well, no I was not. I was standing at 
the yard-door, and only for Dr. Ward I believe 
they would have killed me in it. 

1103. Did Dr. Ward get your own friends to 
bring you into the yard ? — He did that. 

1104. Did you accompany a body of your 
friends into the yard ? — I went into the yard 
after beiim beaten by this fellow. 

1105. Did not Dr. Ward request you to go 
in ? — He did ; only for Dr. Ward they would 
have killed me. I give Dr. Ward his meet; 
only for him they would have killed me. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Captain James O’Hara, sworn; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 

Cajitaia 1106. I believe you are a Deputy Lieutenant and violent; I did not see any stick raised, but 
J 0 IZara - and a Justice of the Peace ?— Yes. they were violent: I saw them pushing. 

1107. Do you remember the day of the election 1112. Did yon see any of the clergy of the 

having been at the court-house ? — Yes. town there? — I saw Father Dooley there ; I saw 

1108. Were you long there? — No, not very him rushing about very active in the business, 
long ; I only went to give my vote ; I was very but I did not see him'laying hold of anybody ; 
busy that particular day; I was only there about lie was very active. 

a quarter of an hour. 1113. Did you see outside of the court-house 

1109. What did you observe of the den-’anour the action of the mob in any way ?— There was a 
of the people?— It struck me that the people very excited mob outside, and I saw the police 
were very excited, and much more so than clear the steps at the entrance to the court-house 
I should have imagined under the Ballot; I in the short time that I was there; but I was 
thought they might have gone much more quietly called away almost immediately to my own 
to their voting ; at one door I saw a great deal of business. 

obstruction by men with green ribbons ; I could 1114. From what you saw would you say that 
not exactly state who. they were, .but they wore everything was free, open, and fair ? — No ; I, 
green ribbons; I think I recognised a butcher should say that there certainly was an obstruction 
or two amongst them. at that particular door, though there was not at 

1110. What were they doing ?— Obstructing the other door; I found that I had come in at the 
the voters ; I could not tell whose voters they wrong place, and I found that there was not any 
were ; I went to give my vote, and I saw a great obstruction there ; that was later in the day. 
deal of obstruction by those men with green 1115. Did you hear any shouting ?— I heard a 
ribbons, obstructing the entrance to the door. good deal of the shouting and noises, but I could 

1111. Were they violent? — They were hustling not distinguish anything particular. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

1116. What was the door where you say this 
obstruction was ? — I think there was N. O. P. 
over the door. 

$117. It was in this building, was it not? — It 
was in the town court house ; the opposite court- 
house, and where I was to give my vote ; I found 
this to be round the other way, by the magis- 
trates’ entrance. 

1118. Including the mistake how long did it 
take you to record your vote ? — I did not record 
my vote in that quarter of an hour; I have a 



factory, and I was called away for some parti cu- Captain 
lar telegram, and I came back again, and having J- O'Hara. 

learnt which was my proper place I went round 

and came up to the court-house. hlav 

1119. What time was that ? — About half-past 1 ^74- 
one o’clock, and it was about one o’clock when I 

saw the obstruction. 

1120. Then you were down twice that day, and 
both times into the court-house and out again, 
and voted the second time ? — Y es. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Cooley, sworn ; and Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



T. Cooley. 



1121. You live at Newcastle?— 'Ido. 

1122. Did you accompany Mr. Joyce in any 
part of his canvass ? — I did. 

1123. In the Newcastle district? — Yes. 

1124. About how many did you canvass, you 
and he together? — I should think about 40. 

1125. About how many of those refused ? — 
About five or six. 

1126. Did the rest promise him? — Yes, they 
did ; and some more said they would consider it. 

1127. Did you know one of the voters, a man 
of the name of John Heffernan, that could not 
write or read ?— I do. 

1128. Did you see him at the booth, or near 
the booth ? — He called upon me ; he is my next 
door neighbour. 

1129. Was that to bring him to vote? — Yes; 
to show him the place to go to. 

1130. Did you proceed with him with that 
view? — I did; he said his brother was waiting 
for me also. 

1131. Is the brother a voter ? — Yes. 

1132. Did you come with him ? — I told him to 
follow me, and that I would show him to the 
poll. 

1133. Did you proceed then so that he might 
follow you ? — I did. 

1134. Did youthen come to the polling place ? 
— I came into the front court-house, and! looked 
round to see his letter, and he was carried away 
from me ; thrust away. 

1135. Who carried him away ? — The mob. 

1136. Was there a mob there ? — There was. 

1137. Aud a large mob ? — l think there was. 

1138. Had they been drinking ? — Well, I could 
not say. 

1139. Were they violent ? — They seemed to be 
in a hot temper. 

1140. Were they violent and noisy ; were they 
shouting? — Well, they had not a great deal of 
shouting inside the court-house. 

1141. What, were they shouting in the streets 
outside the court-house ? — Well, I heard them 
shouting for Mr. O’Donnell. 

1142. Did you hear them shouting against any- 
body else ? — I believe I did. 

1143. Tell us what it was that you heard? — 
. Groaning down Mr. Joyce. 

1144. Were they groaning for anybody else? 
—Well, I did not hear. 

1145. Did you see the yellow placards that 
were stuck up ? — I did. 

1146. Did you see the clergy about the court- 
house that day, or any of them ? — I did. 

1147. Did you see Father Dooley ? — I did. 

1148. Was he very active ? — I could not say. 

1149. What was he doing ? — I saw him stand- 
ing in the front of the court-house. 

201. 



1150. Did you see Father Craven ? — Well, I 
do not know. 

1151. Father Comyns? — I believe I did; I 
saw three or four of the clergy. 

1152. Did you see Father Redmond Macdo- 
nough? — I did. 

1153. Did you see them “ handling ” any of the 
voters ? — I did not indeed ; but what Heffernan 
was taken away from me, and I told them to let 
him out, and let the man go fairly and freely to 
the poll. 

1154. Told whom? — The men that took him 
away ; the mob gathered around him, and they 
attempted to beat myself if I spoke any more. 

1155. Do you call that violence? — I believe 
it was. 

1156. Were they a wicked mob in their ap- 
pearance ? — There was a man that offered me to 
fight, in the body of the court. 

1157. Were there any butchers amongst 
them ? — There were tailors ; I think there 
would be gentlemen in the court that would be 
cousins to them. 

1158. Did you see any of the butchers ? — I 
did; it was one of the butchers that took Heffer- 
nan away from me. 

1159. Do you know his name ? — I think I do. 

1160. What is his name ?— His name is 
Mullen, I think. 

1161. I suppose you would know him if you 
saw him ? — I would. 

1 162. Were you at mass on the Sunday after 
the election, after the polling was declared, on 
the 22nd of March ?— I suppose I was. 

1163. That was the day the Bishop), we hear, 
said something about the election : it was over ; 
you know what I refer to, I suppose ? — I cannot 
recollect. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon objected to questions 
being put as to what had happened after the 
election. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] If a man makes a 
statement after the election which throws 
light upon his conduct, I do not see why 
the statement should not be received as 
evidence ; if a man said after the election, 
“ I -was acting as agent for So-and-so,’ ’ that 
would be evidence. 

1164. Mr Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).] Did you hear the Bishop, from the altar, 
on a Sunday soon after the election, refer to the 
election, and to the action of the people at the 
election, with reference to the priests ? — I cannot 
recollect anything that he said ; I took no note 
of it. 

1165. I suppose you are not in the habit of 
taking notes of sermons; I suppose you never 

E took 
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T. Cooley. t ?°^ : a note a sermon in your life ? - 1 never 
did. 

18 May 1166. Still you might have just a bit of a 
1874. recollection of it in the corner of your head, 
without taking a note of it? — I cannot re- 
member. 

1167. Try to think for me, because I hear 
that you thought at some other place about it r — 
I could not swear. 

1168. I am not asking you to swear; I am 
merely asking you to recollect, at present? — I 
cannot recollect. 

1169. You cannot recollect what?— To re- 
collect of anything he said upon that occasion ; 
not a single word that he expressed in the 
sermon at all. 

1170. Did you ever say that you did ? — Well, 
I could not say whether I did or not ; if I did, 
I do not recollect. 

1171. May be, it was not a part of the sermon 
at all ; did you hear him say anything after the 
sermon was over, that was not a part of the 
sermon ? — I do not 1 ecollect. 

1172. Try to recollect? — I cannot. 

1173. Supposing that the sermon was over; 
when the religious part was over, did he say 
any little thing about the election, that was not 
a part of the sermon ? — I could not swear 

1174. Have you any recollection at all of 
it? — I have not. 

1175. Did you ever say that you had? — I 
cannot say whether l did or not. 

1176. It is only a couple of mouths ago ? 

Mr. Fitzgibbon referred to a decision of 
Mr. Justice Willes in the Bodmin case, in 
support of his objection to this line of ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] That does not 
appear to me to apply in any way to the 
present case. As I understand the opening, 
this is a case in which undue influence is 
charged, and Mr. Serjeant Armstrong pro- 
poses to give evidence as to some declaration 
from the altar on a day subsequent to the 
election ; in my opinion that is evidence, 
and I will receive it. 

1177. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 

ness).'] I must ask you to answer this question 
upon your oath ; did you ever tell anybody in 
Galway that you had heard the Bishop alluding 
from the aliar, alluding to the past election? 

Mr. Fitzgibbon again objected, on the 
ground that this witness had not shown him- 
self to be hostile. 

Mr. Justice L.moso/i overruled the ob- 
jection. 

1178. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).] Have you ever stated it?— I cannot 
recollect. 

1179. Have you ever stated it to two or three 
people?— I do not care; I can’t recollect it; I 
will swear nothing but what I recollect myself. 

1180. Have you ever stated to anybody in 
Galway that you heard the Bishop from the 
altar, or after the sermon, or during the sermon, 
reier to the conduct of the people at the 
election? — 1 cannot swear. 

1181. Mr. Justice Lawson.] You must swear ; 
you must say whether you recollect or not?— 

I say I do not recollect it. 

H82. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] You do not 
recollect telling anybody ?■ — I do not. 



1183. Did you ever apeak to anybody . 
Galway about anything that the Biehop 7 >a S 

tSl clid . ’ °“ 7 ° m Mth ^ do “°‘ 

II8 4 Did you see the Bishop at the altar a,, 
mass, the first Sunday after the election >_1 45 
not see hmi at all that day ; I could not 'see him 
in the position I was in. 
f 1185 - Coulti yon hear him?_Badly; I „„ 

1186. But you did hear him?— I may kear ~- 

1187. Did you not hear his voice?— I believe 
1 heard the voice. 

1188. You knew that it was the Bishop that 
was talking, did you not ? — I think I did. 

1189. That is to say you are sure you did?— 

I did not see him. 

1190. You are sure that you knew his voice 
coming round the pillar ; it was his voice that 
you heard ; you knew his voice very well - was 
he not preaching that day ? — I believe he was. 

1191 On your solemn oath, did you hear the 
voice (though you did not see the man) making 
any reference whatever to the election ?— I could 
not swear indeed ; if 1 could I would give it in 
a moment. 



1192. What was he preaching about ?— Well, 
I could not say what his sermon was on at all. 

1 193. You took no note of it ?— No, nor I have 
no recollection at all of it. 

1194. And you never said that vou had?— I 
could not say whether I did ; if I dicl I forget. 

1195. [ suppose your memory is naturally 
very bad, is it not? — Well, anything that I want 
to recollect I can. 

1196. W ere you ever talking to Father Dooley 
about the election ; about what happened ? — No. 

1197. Not at all?— No. 

1198. And, of course, you were not talking to 
his lordship the bishop about it ?— No. 

1199. Nor to Father Craven ? — No. 

1200. Nor to Father Comyns ? — No. 

1201. Nor to Father Macdonough ? — No. 

1202. Nor to any priest at all ? — No, not to 
my knowledge. 

1203. Do you forget that you were talking to 
them ?— I was not. 

1204. Were you talking to anybody else about 
the evidence that you would give ?— -No ; I could 
not say. 

1 205. Did you tell anybody that, you had been 
asked whether you recollected the bishop saying 
so and so about the election, and the conduct of 
the people ? — I was not asked the like. 

1206. And that you said you did? — I can 
positively swear that I was never asked the like. 

1207. Did you ever repeat to anybody in Gal- 
way, or out ol Galway, that you had heard the 
bishop alluding to the election ? — I cannot recol- 
lect it.. 

1208. Do you think that if you had a little 
time for reflection you could recollect it?— I 
could not. 

1209. You do not know one word that he was^ 

preaching about? — No, not a sentence. *' 

1210. Do you recollect the man that was beside 
you giving you a nudge, and say, “ Do you hear 
that ?” — There was no man near me that I knew. 

1211. Who was the man that was next you 
that you do not know ? — There was no man near 
me ; it Was a woman. 

1212. Had you your wife with you? — I have 

not got one. „ . 

6 1213. Had 
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1213. Had you any comrade with you? — No. 

1214. You went by yourself? — Yes. 

1215. Did you see any other people at mass 
that yon happened to be talking to as you came 

■yut? — Not one. 

1216. Did you know a soul in the whole chapel 
that Sunday? — I did not speak to a single in- 
dividual that Sunday after coining out. 

1217. Who said mass? — I could not say; I 
did not see the priest ; I was in the off-gallery 
over the sacristy, and I had no sight of the altar. 

1218. But you heard the voice? — I could not 
say who read the mass. 

1219. Did the bishop do any part of it? — Well, 
I could not say ; I had no sight at all of the altar. 

1220. So I understand you. The sermon came 

round the corner ? 

Cross-examined by Dr. Houston. 

1221. You say that you canvassed about 40 
voters? — Yes. 

1222. And some said that they would consider 
it?— Yes. 

1223. About how many said that they would 
consider it? — About three or four. 

1224. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong ( through the 
Court).] There is Mr. Pierce Joyce, the peti- 
tioner ( pointing to the Petitioner). 'On your oath, 
did you tell him (and did you see him taking down 
your words) what you said you heard the bishop 
saying in the chapel ? — I cannot recollect that I 
did. 

1225. On your oath, did you s. e him taking it 
down at the time ? — I did not ; I did not see him 
take it down. 

1226. On your oath, did you tell him nothing 
at all about it? — About what? 

1227. About what the bishop said ? — I do not 
recollect that I did. 

1228. "Will you swear that you did not? — I 
will not swear that ; as far as £ recollect, I did 
not ; I cannot recollect. 

1229. You are afraid to tell me the truth, I 
know by your eyes ?— I am not. 

1230. Are yon not afraid, on your oath? — No, 
I am not afraid. 

1231. Is your memory all gone ? — If I have 
not any recollection of it. I cannot tell you. 

1232. Were you talking to Mr. Pierce Joyce 
about anything that happened in the chapel ? — I 
could not tell you whether I was or not. 

1233. Do you swear that? — I do positively. 

1234. Did you tell him anything ? — I cannot 
swear it. 

1235. Will you tell me without swearing it? — 
I could not tell you that I did. 

1236. Did you tell Mr. Pierce Joyce any 
lies ? — I do not know whether I did or not. 

1237. Would you tell him a lie if you thought 
it would be useful for him to hear it? — Well, I 
would not like to tell him any lies. 

1238. Did you tell him any lies?— I do not 
recollect that I did. 

■r 1239. And you do not recollect that you did 
not ? — To the best of my opinion I would not like 
to teU a lie. 

1240. Have you made up your mind on that 
subject? — A silly lie may slip from a man. 

1241. Did you tell a “ siUy lie ” to Mr. 
Joyce ? — W ell, I do not recollect that I did. 

1242. Would this be a lie: that the Bishop 
thanked the congregation for their conduct at the 
election, and said that the priests and people had 



stood together and never would be separated ? — 
I never said a lie at all. 

1243. What was it that you did say ? — I can- 
not recollect ; I do not recollect a single word 
that the Bishop spoke. 

1244. But what you told Mr. Joyce ? — I do not 
recollect. 

1245. Why do you not recollect ?— Because I 
cannot recollect it ; because to the best of my 
opinion I did not; if I did I do not think 
of it. 

1246. Did you tell any lies to Mr. Joyce ?— 
I cannot say whether I did or not. 

1247. On your oath, do you recollect talking 
to him at all about what occurred in the chapel 
on the Sunday after the election ? — I cannot say 
that I do. 

1248. Will you swear that you did not see him 
taking down your evidence ? — I do. 

1249. And your memory is all a blank?— I 
recollect that he did not take down any evidence 
that I gave him belonging to the chapel. 

1250. Did you ever tell anybody that you had 
given him information about the Bishop and the 
chapel ? — No, I did not. 

1251. Did you expect that you were going to 
be asked about this to-day? — Well, I did not 
know that I was. 

1252. Did you expect when you got upon that 
table, th-it you would be asked about this obser- 
vation of the Bishop’s?— I did not. 

1253. Did you hear that you would be asked ? 
— 1 did not. 

1254. Was it in your mind at all ? — No. 

1255. Nobody spoke to you about it? — Not 
the slightest. 

1256. Do you know the Bishop to talk to 
him ? — I never spoke to his Lordship. 

1257. Do you know Father Dooley to talk to? 
—I do. 

1258. Have you been talking to him within 
the last fortnight? — He would not speak to 

1259. Were you talking to him within the last 
fortnight ? — No. 

1260. Nor the last month ? — No; not since the 
election. 

1261. Never a word since the election?— 
No. 

1262. Nor to any of the priests ? — No ; they 
would not speak to me ; they were angry with 
me, some way or another. 

1263. What were they angry with you for? — 
I believe, for taking part with Mr. Joyce. 

1264. How did you know that they were angry 
with you?— Because they would not speak to 
me. 

1265. Did they cut you in the street? — No. 

1266. How did you know that they would not 
speak to you ; are you in disgrace for the part you 
took t — I am not. 

1267. Amongst them, are you? — Well, I could 
not say. 

1268. How do you know that they would not 
speak to you ? — 1 did not come across them to 
speak to me. 

1269. You have sworn that they would not 
speak to you ; why was that ?— I tell you that 
they were angry with me for taking part with 
Mr. Joyce; 1 know nothing about any person 
but myself. 

1270. Why did you think they were angry ? — 
Thep expected, I suppose, that I should be on 
their side. 

E 2 1271. Why 
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T. Cooley. 1271, Why do you think they should expect 

that ; did you get any notice that you were ex- 

18 May pected to be on their side ? — No. 

1874. 1272. Were you attending the meeting, on the 

13th of February, at Black’s Hotel — No" 

1273. Were you present when Father Dooley 
made a speech, from the top of the omnibus, in 
Eyre-square ? — I was. 

1274. That was on Patrick’s Day, was it not? 
—Yes. 

1275. He looked mighty well on the top of the 
omnibus, I am sure ; you were there ? — I was. 

1276. You kept your ears open, I hope ? — 
I did, hut I was too far away to hear him ; I was 
afraid I might get beaten, or something, in the 
crowd ; I got over as far as the Bank of Ire- 
land. 

1277. A good stout place to get yourself 
planted upon, with the Bank of Ireland at your 
back ; you were afraid you would be beaten if 
you were noticed? — I was, if I got into the 
crowd. 

1278. Who would beat you ? — Mr. O’Donnell’s 
party. 

1279. For what? — I don’t know; I was out 
canvassing -with Mr. Joyce. 

1280. But you expected a beating if they got 
the opportunity ? — Not a doubt, it being Patrick’s 
Day, and the people having drunk. 

1281. They are particularly facetious on 
Patrick’s Day in beating people ? — Not a 
doubt. 

1282. And you kept away, and you did not 
hear anything? — I did. 

1283. Did you see his hands going? — I seen 
himself, and I seen the gentlemen on the 
’buses. 

1284. Was Mr. O’Donnell there? — He was on 
the top of the ’bus. 

1285. Was Father Macdonough there? — I did 
not see Father Macdonough. 

1286. Was the administrator, Father Craven, 
there ? — Yes. 

1287. And Father Corny ns? — Yes. 

1288. And any other priests ? — I did not see 
any other priests. 

1289. Did they all make speeches ? — I believe 
they did. 

1290. There had been a good deal of drink 
taken, I suspect, by the crowd around the omni- 
bus ? — I am sure there were drunken people 
in it. 

1291. And you heard their shouts and cheers? 
— They did not cheer whilst the speaking was 
going on. 

1292. Butwhentlie speaking stopped, wouldn’t 
they cheer? — They would, “Hey, for O’Don- 
nell.” 

1293. Was Mr. Joyce’s name pulled in at all; 
did you hear anything complimentary about him 
or anvbody else ? — I heard one gentleman speak, 
and i closed in to hear what he said, and I just 
heard a word. 

1294. What was the “word”? — It was that 
Mr. Joyce’s father used to go to the market every 
day for a fish. 

1295. That was a very innocent observation ; 
and that was the worst you heard, was it? — I 
could not say that I heard another single word. 



1296. Was it to Galway market that he seat 
tor the fish ? — I don t know. 



1297. That was all you heard?— That was all 
I heard. 

1298. Maybe the Bishop said somethin* 

about fish in that sermon ; it was a verv fUhv 
subject ? — Maybe, he did. 7 7 

1299. Did he ? — I cannot say. 

1300. Do you recollect any little thine at all 
that the Bishop said, in the way of thanks, on 
the first Sunday after the election?— I cannot 
recollect. 

1301. You are not a very stupid man, are you’ 
— Not very stupid. 

1302. Can you read and write ?— I can. 

1303. And you can count too?— I believe so. 

1304. Are you really in earnest when you 
swear that you cannot recollect whether you told 
this gentleman anything ( pointing to the Peti- 
tioner) ? —1 cannot recollect indeed, whether I did 
or not ; nor I can’t recollect a single word that his 
Lordship expressed in the sermon. 

1305. And if you did say that you heard the 
Bishop say what I have put to you, that would have 
been a falsehood, would it ?— I cannot say that I 
know a single word that he spoke; not a particle 
of it. 

1306. Did you hear anything that Father 
Dooley said ; was it he that spoke about the fish? 
— It was not. 

1307. Who was it? — Two other gentlemen. 

1308. Was it Mr. O’Donnell? — No. 



1309. Was it one of the priests? — I do not 
know quite who it was. 

1310. Did he want to make out that the Joyces 
ate all the fish, and left none for anybody else ? — 
I think it was Mr. Burke. 

1311. Is that Mr. Edward C. Burke? — Yes. 

1312. I know him. He was speechifying then, 
was he? — I believe he was. 

1313. You saw him on the ’bus, and you heard 
him talking about the fish, and that is all you 
heard him say ? — Indeed it was. 

1314. You are a knowledgeable mau, I am 
sure ; did you know that they were getting up a 
mob for the morning of the election ? — I did not. 

1315. And that the trades unions were all 
turning out?— I did not. I was at home at 
N ewcastle. 

1316. And you did not hear a word of that? — 
No, I did not. 

1317. You did not expect to see such a mob 
as that? — Well, I thought it would be quieter. 

1318. You did not expect to see such an out- 
rageous mob as that ? — I did not. 

1319. Did you ever see such a mob before ? — 
I did. I’ve seen an election before that; a 
quieter election ; very quiet. 

1320 Did you ever see such an outrageous mob 
as this one that was at the last election ? — It was 
a rough mob. 

1321. Who were the roughest part of them; 
the butchers, I suppose ?— I think they were. _ 

1322. Did you happen to see any knives with 
any of them ? — No. 

1323. If you did, you would not recollect 
whether you did or not. You would get your 
hack to the Bank of Ireland, that is what you 
want. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



James 
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James Fahy, sworn; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



1324. You have been living a long time in 
(Way, I believe ? — I have. 

1325. And you know people pretty well. 

Yes. 

1326. Do you remember being at the court- 
house on the dny of the election ?— Yes. 

1327 Just tell us what you saw there ot the 
demeanour of the mob?— I did not see much of 

^1328 How long were you there ? Did you 
see any mob ?— I did ; not at the court-house. 

1329. About it? — At the rear of the court- 
house, on one occasion. . „ T , •„ 

1330. How far is that away from it ? it is not 
far from Mr. Semple’s yard, at the rear of the 
court-house ; there is a narrow lane. 

1331. Will you tell us what you saw !— 1 
happened to see the gate attempted to be forced 
in, and, after some time, I was in the yard. 
Thomas Hughes’ son ran down into the yard tor 
me, and called me by name to protect his father 
or he would be killed. I went outside, and 1 
«aw the mob then, and Hughes pointed to some 
person and said, "That man was going to give 
me a kick in my lame leg.” 

1332. Were they quiet? — They were quiet 

enough, but abusing. „ . . ,, 

1333. How long were you there ? — Almost all 

day, in and out. . 

1334. Do you mean to say that you did not 
gee the mob do anything ail day f— Not at all; 

I did not see a blow struck. . , 

1335. What did you hear and see ?— i heard 
them abusing myself, but I did not mind that. 

1336. Did yon see any person put into any 

fear ? — N o. . , , , e 

1337. Did you see them laying hold ot any- 
body? — No. , „ . 

1338 Were you there when any ot the omni- 
buses drove up ? I was not at the court-house, 
but I saw the omnibuses drive down the streets. 

1339. You did not see them when they arrived 
at the court-house ? — No, I did not. 

1340. Do you remember afterwards, on the 
22nd of March, being at the parish chapel t—l 

do not recollect the dates. , 

1341. The Sunday after the election?—! was. 

1342. Did the Bishop address the congre- 

gation?— I was at 12 o’clock mass on the first 
Sunday after the election, and the bishop did 
preach a sermon. , , ,. 

1343. Did he refer at all to the election that 
had just gone by ? — He did not mention the 
word “ election,” but at the end of the ser 

he said that he was grateful to the people for the 
course they took the previous week. 

1344. Did he say what that course was. 

N °1345. Did he thank them?— No, he said lie 
was grateful ; I think that was the word he made 
use of as well as I can recollect. _ , 119 

T 1346. Did he allude to their " victory ' at all . — 
' He may, but not that I recollect; I could not 
follow him in words at all; I was turning it m 
my mind ; I think what he said was that he was 
grateful to the people for the course they took 

the preceding week. . , . , 

1347. Did he say anything of what he hoped 
as to the relations between the priests and the 
people for the future?— No; he said something 
201. 



about that it was as it ought to be ; that the 
priests and people should be the same, as they 
always were and ought to be. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgilbon. 

1348. Do you remember whether he said any- 
thing about sobriety or about their drinking on 
that occasion ? — He did. 

1349. What was said about that; it was at the 
same time and in the same connection? — It 

1350. Will you tell us candidly and truly all 
that you remember that he said ? — As well as I 
recollect with regard to that part of the subject, 
what he said was that he was equally grateful 
and glad to know that the people conducted 
themselves in so orderly and sober a manner, 
something like that. 

1351. Do you remember his saying anything 
also about disorder as well as sobriety ?— No. 

1352. And he said also that he was grateful 
as to the course they took?— Yes. 

1353. You were all day long, as I understand, 
in and out of this yard of Semple’s ? — About the 
streets and into the yard, and into the house. 

1354. You are, I believe, a pawnbroker by 

business? — lam. ....... 

1355. And you are a man long established m 

the town?— I am 17 years in business and I am 
27 vears living here. . . . 

1356 This little Hughes told you immediately 
to run up to the gate?— Yes; he was almost 
crying. , , 

1357. And when you opened the gate, you saw 
the elder Hughes outside, and he told you that 
the man was going to kick him on the bad leg . 

1358. Was there anybody else there ?— Yes ; 
I saw Mr. Thomas Joyce and another stout 

■ young man that I did not know. 

1359. Was Thomas Hughes frightened . ''—lie 
was ; he was frightened and confused. " What 
is the matter with you, Tom, ” says I ; ‘ you had 
better get into the yard.” He says, They are 
nullino- me about;” and he had an ashen stick m 

x. . mim an d he said, 
: lame leg. 



his liaSd, and he pointed to a mm and lit 
“ That man said “ Give lum a kick in the lan 
and that will knock him up for the day. 

1360. It was net that old Hughes said that to 
you, but he said that this man had used the ex- 
Session “ Give Mm a kick in the bad leg, and 
that will lay him up for the day ; who of 
Mr. Joyce’s party was at that time outside the 
<rate ’—There was Mr. Thomas Joyce and 
think Mr. Pierce Joyce and me. 

1361. There were only two or three alto- 
gether ?--There was something drawn across ; a 

barrier of police and people. 

1362. Were the police there at that time also . 

1 * 363 ! ^You- said that you got abused yourself; 
was that from the crowd?— More from ivomen. 

1364 Among all this crowd there were a good 
maLy women, ! suppose ?-There was a terrible 

l0t 136 A°And they were making a noise, I sup- 
pose, as women generally do ? —^ es - ? t 

P 1366. And you minded it very little 
minded it very little. 1367> -flrhat 

E 3 
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1367. What time in the day did you vote ? — 
I cannot exactly remember now ; it might be 
two o’clock. 

1368. Then you did not vote until the after- 
noon?— Two o’clock, I think. 

1369. Did you go from Semple’s yard to vote ? 
— No. 

1370. Where was your place to vote ? — Letter 
F ., Mr. Gill’s booth ; he was the chairman of the 
booth. It was in the hall part of the court- 
house. 



Ii the court-house building 

was the booth m which you voted?— It 
the lower part. Wa3m 

1372. That was in the front hall ?— Yes • the 
next room to the clerk’s office. 

f 

The Witness withdrew. 



[Adjourned to To-morrow, 
at Ten o’clock. 
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Second Day. — Tuesday, 1 9th May 1874 . 



Mr. Serjeant Armstrong asked Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon 'whether he would admit the Blue 
Book of the Galway County Election Trial 
as evidence of the Report of Mr. Justice 
Keogh to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and of the Schedule attached 
thereto. 

Mr. Fitzgiblon stated that he should not 
object to the Report and the Schedule in any 
form which the learned Serjeant had it. 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong asked for the 
letter of Archbishop Manning to the re- 
spondent. 



Mr. Fitzgibbon stated that it was in the 
newspaper, and that he had no objection to 
its being put in in the form of a newspaper. 

The Report and Schedule were then 
put in. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong asked the sub- 
sheriff to produce the nomination paper and 
the declaration of the poll. He then 
handed in a copy of the “ Galway Vindi- 
cator” of the 31st of January 1874, con- 
taining a copy of the letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and read the prefa- 
tory remark to it. 



Pierce Joyce, Jun., re-called ; and further Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



1373. You heard the evidence of Cooley yes- 
terday? — I did. 

1374. About his not beiug able to recollect 
whether he had stated to you anything as to what 
the bishop had said in the chapel ? — Yes. 

1375. Did he make any statement to you, and 
when'? — 

Mr. Fitzgibbon objected to this as not 
being admissible as evidence. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong was heard in sup- 
port of his line of examination. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] The cases to which 
Mr. Fitzgibbon referred are perfectly intel- 
ligible, that you can make a man an agent 
of another by his own declarations made 
afterwards. 

1376. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness').] Tell us what Cooley said to you ? — He 
volunteered the statement ; he told me what 
occurred. 

1377. Will you state the substance of what he 
said? — I took it down at the time. 

1378. Produce your note-book in which you 
took it down at the time ? — “ Bishop thanked 
congregation on Sunday after the election for 
then.' conduct, and that he hoped priests would 
never be separated from the people by anyone.” 
I took this down at the time and on the second 
occasion. 

1379. Did he speak to you twice about it? — 
\ He did about 10 days afterwards ; he reminded 

me of this. I was not questioning him at all, 
and the words he concluded with were, “ The 
bishop finished up by saying, I thank the 
people for their victory, if victory they might 
call it.” 

1380. And he actually himself introduced the 
subject twice to you ? — He did on two different 
occasions. 

201 . 



1381. About how long since is the last time ? 
— As near as possible, about three weeks 
ago. 

1382. Had you any conversation with Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy as to what occurred at the meet- 
ing of the 13th of February? — No ; I had a con- 
versation with him about two days ago. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

1383. I believe you have been away from 
Galway a good deal recently, have you not, 
within the Last few years ? —Yes, I have. 

1384. Where were you ? — I was a winter in 
Algiers. 

1385. What winter was that? — It is about 
three years ago. 

1386. Were you away any other winter besides 
that? — I was. 

1387. What winter was that? — I was away 
the winter previous to that. 

1388. I believe it was for your health? — 
Yes. 

1389. Within the last two years have you been 
away also ? — Yes, I have been away in the sum- 
mer time. 

1390. During what part of the year? — Last 
year I was away in the month of J une. 

1391. What length of time were you away 
together during the last year or the year before? 

J suppose I wa3 away about three or four 

months. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

1392. Was there anything in the state of your 
health to hinder you from attending to your 
duties as representative of the borough of 
Galway? — Nothing whatever. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

E 4 
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Francis Joyce, re-called ; and further Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



1393. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy yesterday ? — I did. 

1394. Was it in reference to the meeting of 

the 13th of February? 

Mr. Fitzyibbon, objected that Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy had not been cross-examined 
at all. 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong read extracts 
from the evidence of Mr. O’Shaughnessy in 
support of his contention that the witness 
was cross-examined. 

Mr. Fitztjihbon replied on the objection. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] I think it is exactly 
the same case as the last. I am sorry to 
state that I thought both those witnesses 
(Mr. Cooley and Mr. O’Shaughnessy) were 
prevaricating, and were not disposed to tell 
what they really kuew, and therefore it is a 
case in which I will admit it. 

1395. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).'] How did you and Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
happen to speak upon the subject? — I met him 
accidentally on the bridge going to the fishery, 
and I think I introduced the subject. We began 
to talk over it, and he asked me what we were 
relying on chiefly, and I forget what answer I 
gave him ; but he asked me then whether wo had 
a report of Father Dooley’s speech that night at 
“ Black’s Hotel.” 

1396. He asked you that ? — He asked me that. 
I said I was not certain whether we had or not ; 
and he said, “Father Dooley mentioned some- 
thing very important to you and then I asked 
him what it was, aud he told me that Father 
Dooley said, in the course of his speech, that 
unless the people stood by the priests now, the 
priests would not stand by them at their death- 
beds. 

1397. About how long ago was this ? — That is 
about three weeks ago. 

1398. Did he say anything about producing 
himself as a witness, or anything of that kind ? — 
He did; he said he should not~ like to be called 
upon as a witness. 



1399. Did he give any reason for it?— He said 

he did not like to come in contact with with tlSW 
priests at Galway. - 

1400. Is that all he said he said upon the 
subject ? — That is all. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

1401. Where was it that you had this conversa- 
tion ? — It was between the bridge going to the 
fishery and the gaol. 

1402. And it was an accidental meeting?— It 
was. 

1403. I think you said you introduced the 
subject? — I think 1 did. 

1404. Mr. O’ Skaughncssy.] I suppose you 
had known before ? —I had. 

1405. Who, or what is he ? — He has come to 
Galway since the last year ; he has been livino- 
away for some time in London. 

1406. What is he? — I do not think he is fol- 
lowing any profession now. 

1407. How long have you been acquainted 
witli him ? — Only since the time I returned to 
Galway. 

1408. And that, you say, was last year?— 
Yes, I think so. 

1409. Do you know him well ? — I know him 
now. 

1410. How long have you known him well? — 
Ever since he came home. 

1411. How did your acquaintance begin?— 
He introduced himself as having known my 
father some years ago. 

1412. What was his occupation ? — He was a 
stonemason in Galway, I believe, some years 
ago. 

1413. I understood you to state something to 
the seijeant about his not desiring to swear ? — 
He did ; he said he did not wish to be brought 
forward as a witness. 



Re-examined by Mr. Seijeant Armstrong. 

1414. You say that he introduced the subject; 
who introduced the special reference to the meet- 
ing at Black’s ? — He did. 



Major Wilson Lynch, re-called ; and further Examined by Mr. Seijeant Armstrong. 



1415. I believe O’Shaughnessy was speaking 
to you about this matter ?— On Friday last I was 
walking into Galway from Oranmore, and he 
overtook me in his phaeton, and he stopped the 
phaeton and asked me to come over to him, and 
said that he had a great favour to ask me ; I said 
that if it was in my power I would comply with 
it with pleasure, and he said that he was sub- 
pcenaed as a witness on this petition, and that he 
was particularly anxious not to be examined ; that 
he could positively tell nothing of what occurred 
at the court-house, because he had merely come 
in and recorded his vote and left at once. “So I 
cannot,” he said, “tell anything with regard to 
wbat occurred on the day of the polling.” ° I said, 
“ What can I do for you ? ” He said “ I would 
be obliged to you to ask Mr. Joyce not to have 
me subpoenaed.” I said « Very well, I will speak 
to Mr. Joyce, but I am not at all in his secrets, 
and I do not know in the least what has been 



submitted to counsel, but I will certainly do so 
if it is in my power, if, as you say, you cannot 
put forward anything pertinent to the question. 
And he said, “ I am very much obliged to you, 
sir, because since I came to Galway Father 
Dooley has been my confessor, and nothing, would 
induce me to say anything against him.” He 
drove away, and I went into Galway. I saw Mr. 
Joyce, and told him the conversation that had 
passed between us, and lie said it was nothing at 
all in reference to the proceedings in the court- j- 
house that he intended to examine him up° n > 
but it was a very important question, namely, ot 
a meeting over whichFather Dooley had preside 
and at which he had spoken. 

1416. You dU not understand the point «f 
O’Skauglinessy’s observations then? Notm 
least ; I knew nothing of the matter. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Winifred Comyns, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O’ Flaherty. 



W. Comyns. 



1417. You remember tbe day of the polling 
ojr the election here? — Yes. 

"1418. Were you near the court-house on that 
day? — Yes. 

1419. Do you remember seeing the Reverend 
Father Dooley there ? — Yes. 

1420. Did you hear him say anything to any- 
body ?— It was a countryman passing by the other 
side, and he asked him who he was going to vote 
for, and he said, “ Pierce Joyce ; ” and after that 
there was Mr. Ward, a young gentleman who 
wears a glass in his eye : he brings him to Lally’s, 
and I did not hear what passed there. 

142 1 . When the man said he was going to vote 
for Mr. Pierce Joyce, did Father Dooley say 
anything to him ? — No, I did not see anything 
else. 

1422. Did you hear Father Dooley say any- 
thing else ? — No. 

1423. Did you hear his voice at all ? — No ; I 
heard his voice no more ; I do not think I heard 
his voice again. 

1424. Did you see Peter Ward there that day ? 
— Yes. 

1425. Whereabouts was he standing when the 
priest asked the man who he was going to vote 
for ? — At the back of the court-house. 

1426. Where was Peter Ward then? — He was 
on the quay. 

1427. Was he near the priest? — He was'not. 

1428. How far away was he from him? — He 
was a great piece away. 

1429. Did he come up to the priest? — No; I 
do not remember his coming up to the priest. 

1430. Did the priest go up to him or where he 
was ? — I do not remember it. 

1431. Did you hear Father Dooley say any- 
thing to Peter Ward at all? — I did not; I do 
not remember Father Dooley saying anything to 
him. 

1432. Did you see Peter Ward and Father 
Dooley near each other that time? — I did not 
see him that time. 

1433. Did you a little after ? — No. 

1434. Did you a little before that ? — No. 

1435. Did you see them near each other at all 
that day ? — I do not l-emember seeing them near 
each other at all. 

1436. How soon after the priest asked the ques- 
tion of the countryman did you see Peter Ward ? 
-—About 10 minutes after. 

1437. What part of the place round the court- 
house was it that the pviest asked the question 
of the man ? — As you go by the quay. 

1438. "Whereabouts? — Just opposite the chains 
round the court-house. 

1439. Which side, because there are chains all 
the way round ; do you know where the judge’s 
lodgings are ? — It is not that side. 

1 440. Which side is it ? — The other side. 

1441. Is it at the back of the town court- 
house? — At the back of the court-house. 

• 1442. Is it down near the turf quay ? — Yes. 

1443. Whereabouts was Peter Ward that 
time ? — At that place. 

1444. And where was the priest ? — The priest 
Was up by the court-house. 

1445. What part of it ? — In front of the court- 
house. 

1446. Were there many people near him? — 
There was ; there was a good deal. 
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1447. Was that when he asked the man who 
he would vote for? — Yes. 

1448. Was he within sight of Peter Ward ? — 
He was not; I did not see Peter Ward with him; 
he was not near Peter Ward at all that time. 

1449. After the mau was asked this question 
by the priest, where did you see him go?— I see 
him go down by the side of the court-house 

1450. Is it down to where Peter Ward was ? 
—Yes. 

1451. Did you see him going with Peter 
Ward anywhere ? — I seen two men and him going 
down by the quay and going into Lally’s, and 
that is all I see. 

1452. Two men and who? — Two men and 
Peter Ward. 

1453. This countryman ? — Yes. 

1454. They went into Lally’s public-house ? — 
Yes ; but I do not know what passed there. 

1455. Did you see them coming out of the 
public-house ? — No, I did not ; I went away. 

1456. Did you not see the man after he went 
into the public-house? — No, I did not. 

1457. Did you hear anybody say to take the 
men down to Lally’s? — No, I do not remember 
that I did. 

1458. Did you hear anybody at all say to take 
the men down to Lally’s? — I do not remember it. 

1459. Will you swear that you do not recollect 
that? — I do not remember it. 

Mr. Justice Zaicson.] Look at me and 
answer the question. 

1460. Mr. O’ Flaherty.'] Upon your oath, did 
you hear any one say to any one else, to take the 
men down to Lally’s ? — I do not remember that. 

1461. Did you ever say that to anybody? — I 
do not remember saying it. 

1462. Do you i-emember having told anyone 
that you heard Father Dooley say that? — I do 
not remember. 

1463. You do not x-emember what ? — Telling 
anybody that 

1464. Do you remember having told anybody 
that? — I might. 

1465. Who was it that you told it to ? — I told 
it to Bi-idget Duggan. 

1466. Mr. Justice Lawson.] What did you 
tell Bridget Duggan ? — I told her what Father 
Dooley said to the man. 

1467. Mr. O’ Flaherty. ~\ Tell us over again 
what you told Bridget Duggan ? — I told her that 
the day of the election there was a counti-yman 
passing, and Father Dooley seen him go by the 
other side, and he asked him who he was going 
foi-, and the man said for Pierce Joyce, and after 
that I saw no more between Father Dooley and 
him; but passing along afterwai-ds, Mr. Ward, 
the gentleman with the glass in bis eye, came down, 
he went on the other side, on the quay side, and 
he came with two men and he brought the man 
down to Mr. Lally’s, but what passed there I 
could not tell. 

1468. Did you not tell Bridget Duggan that 
you heard Father Dooley say to the two men to 
take the man down to Lally’s public-house ? — 
No, I do not remember ever telling her. 

1469. Who is it that you might have told that ? 
— I told her that, but I do not remember telling 
any other. 

1470. Did you tell anybody else besides Bridget 

F Duggan 



19 May 
1874. 
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W. Comyns. Duggan anything ? — I did ; I told Mr. Pierce 
Joyce about it. 

39 May 1471. Tell us what you told Mr. Pierce Joyce 
1 ®74- about it? — 4 told him on the day of the election 

as there was a countryman passing down and 
going round the other side, and lie asked him who 
he was going to vote for, and he said “ Pierce 
Joyce,” and after that he went to the other side 
of the quay. 

1472. Did you teU him that Father Dooley 
said then, “ Nonsense, man, you are not going to 
do any such thing”? — No, I never said so. 

1473. Did you ever tell Mr. Joyce that Father 
Dooley said to the two tailors, take him down to 
Lally’s ? — No, I did not ; I do not remember of 
ever saying it. 

1474. Mr. Justice Lawson .] It is not a ques- 
tion of remembering ; did you ever say that ? — 
I do not remember ever saying that. 

1475. Mr. O' Flaherty.'] Will you swear you 
did not ? — I will not swear ; I do not remember 
ever saying it. 

1476. Is it possible that you might have said 
it? — I do not remember ever saying that. 

1477. Will you swear that you did not say 
it ? — No, I will not, because I do not remember 
it. 

1478. Will you swear that you did? — I will 
not, because I do not remember such thing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

1479. When were you talking to Mr. Pierce 
Joyce?— I do not know; I think it is a month 
ago. 

1 480. ITow long have you known him ? — I do 
not know him ; I think it is about a month. 

1481. Was it the old gentleman or the youug 
gentleman you were talking to? — The young 
gentleman ; I was in the kitchen. 

1482. Did he come into the office, or did he 
come into your house? — No, he did not. 

1483. What kitchen were you in? — I was in 
Mr. Joyce’s house. 

1484. Had you business there ? — X had. 

1485. What was your business ? — Washing. 

1486. Do you do washing for him ? — No, not 
for that gentleman, for Mr. Walter ; I do the 
washing for Mr. Walter. 



1487. Was that what then brought you out tn 

Merview ?— I did not go to Merview • I went to 
the gaol. 5 

1488. Then it was to Ms Wotler, as tlie oo- 

vernor of the gaol, that you went? To Mr 

Walter Joyce. j 

1489. About a month ago ?— Yes. Mr. Wal- 
ter was not at home that time; but I thought 
he had rvashing ; he was not gone, and he Sad 
some washing. 

1490. Did you say you did not see Mr. Ward 
and Father Dooley near each other at all where 
this man was ? — I do not remember seeiuo- them. 

1491. Whereabouts was it that you say you 
saw Father Dooley speaking to the countryman? 
— Down from the steps. 

1492. That is in front of the court-house here 
as you come in? — Yes. 

1493. Between the two court-houses ? — Yes. 

1494. Where is Lally’s ? — It is down on the 
quay. 



1495. That is behind the court-house? — No 
it is not behind the court-house ; it is down the 
quay. 

1496. That is as if you were going up to the 
town ; is that the way down ? — Yes. 

1497. How long after you saw Mr. Dooley 
speaking to the countryman was it that you saw 
him going into Lally’s ? — It was not after. 

1498. Was it before that? — Yes; and perhaps 
a quarter of an hour or 10 minutes before that. 

1499. Before what ?— Before I saw Father 
Dooley speaking to the man ; that is the time he 
went down. 

1500. It was 10 minutes or a quarter of an 
hour after Father Dooley was speaking to him 
that you saw him going to Lally’s? — I saw him 
come walking up, and lie spoke to the man, and 
the two men along with him bringing him down. 

1501. Do you know who the two men were? — 
I do not. 

1502. Do you know who the countryman was? 

1503. Where was this countryman between 
the time that Father Dooley urns speaking to 
him and the time you saw him going down to 
Lally’s ? — He was at the court-house. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Patrick John Gannon, was sworn as Interpreter. 



J. Lully. 



John Lally, was sworn; and Examined through the Interpreter, by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



1504. Were you ever sworn before? — I was. 

1505. How near the town court-house is your 
public-house ?— It is not far. 

1506. About how many yards, how many paces 
or. steps ? — I do not know how many yards ; I 
think it is the nearest house in the street; there 
is another house nearer to it. 

1507. Have you two public- houses ? — No. 

1508. Is the public house that is nearest the 
next house to the court-house ?— It was then, I 
think. 

1509. Were any of Mr. O’Donnell’s friends 
at your place on the polling day ?— I am not 
aware of it. 

1510. Were there many people drinking in 
your house that day ?— No ; it was the least day 
of drinking that has been in my house for 12 
months. 

loll. Was that because the river was so near ; 



was it on account of the river that there was no 
drinking ? — I do not know whether it is, or not. 

1512. Do you know Peter Ward? — I do. 

1513. Did you see him in your house that day, 
on your oath ? — On the virtue of my oath, I did 
not see him on that day, or at any other time. 

1514. Does he know you; two people have 

sworn that Peter Ward was in your house a dozen 
times that day, and you will be in danger of a 
prosecution for perjury ? — If they do, they do 
themselves a wrong. - 

1515. Have you a wife ? — I have. 

1516. Is she at home, or in town? — She is. 

1517. Was she in Galway on the day of poll- 
ing ? — She was. , 

1518. Had you anybody to help in the shop. 
— I had a little boy. 

1519. What is his name ? — William. 

1520. A son of yours ?— Yes. - 
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1521. Is he here ?— He is. 

1522. Have you other assistance? — Very 
rarelv I go into the shop at all, but the boy and 
the wife go. 

1523. Does the boy write ? — Yes. 

'5 1524. Can the wife write ? — No. 

1525- Were there a number of people drinking 
in your house on Patrick’s Day ? — More than 
there were on the polling day. 

1526. A good many on Patrick’s Day ? — There 
was a reasonable number. 

1527. Where they of O’Donnell’s party, on 
your oath? — How do I know who those people 
were any more than you. 

1528. Do you know whether they were, or not? 
— I know some of them, of course, 

1529. Were there some of them there?— How 
do I know what party they were except the 
Wards, who were with me occasionally, and they 
were not there. 

1530. Will you swear that neither Peter Ward 
nor John Ward was there on Patrick’s Day ? — 
No, indeed ; nor the day before neither. 

1531. Was Peter Ward in your house within 
the last 12 months? — What was he doing there; if 
he was there, I did not see him, but he could be 
there unknown to me. 

1532. Will you swear you have never seen 
him in your house for the last 12 months ? — I do, 
indeed. I did not see him myself. 

1533. For the last 12 months ? — For the last 
12 months ; I could not speak for any other. 

1534. Did you see John Ward there for the last 
12 months ?— I do not know the names of any of 
them from each other ; I do not know their 
Christian names. 

1535. Did you ever see the doctor in your 
house?— I never knew the doctor but on the 
day of the polling, on which day I saw him of 
course. 

1536. You never saw him in the house? — I 
never did. 

1537. Who receives the money for drink in 
the shop ?— When I give away the drink I re- 
ceive it myself ; and when my boy gives away 
the drink ‘he receives it; and when my wife 
gives away the drink she receives it. 



1538. Are you not very little in the shop at 
all ? — When I happen to be there, I would be 
there, and I would be working besides. 

1539. What would you be working at ? — I do 
a little with cattle, and with land, and with 
boats. 

1540. Can you tell me how much money was 
taken in the week before the polling day, and 
up to and including the polling day ? — Upon mv 
soul I never counted whether I ever received 
more on that day ; I never took any note of it. 

1541. Could you tell me how much you got 
the week before the election, including the 
polling day ? — I could not. 

1542. Can you read and write English? — 
Sure, if I could, I would have English, I think. 

1543. Then you cannot read writing ? — No, I 
could not. 

1544. Is there any book showing what comes 
into the house in the way of drink ? — The little 
boy keeps a book. 

1545. Docs the book show what goes out ? — 
No, it is not put down. 

1546. Does the little boy keep a book ? — He 
does. 

1547. Did you receive any money into your 
own hand on the day of the polling ? — It is very 
little I see ; I buy three or four pints of porter. 

1548. But that is all you got yourself? — That 
is all. 

1549. You swear it? — I swear it, except it was 
the day on which I received things for a twelve- 
month. 

1550. Is there any amount due to you by any- 
body for drink, on your oath; by the whole 
world, anybody at all? — If there be money 
due to me, it is very little, and it is not for drink 
that it is due. 

1551. Nothing due for drink? — I believe the 
little boy has something down, but it is scarcely 
worth mentioning. 

1552. Did any people get drink on the polling 
day that did not pay for it at the time ? — No one 
did; if they did, the book is there, and will 
show it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



William Lally, sworn ; 

1553. Have you the book with you? -No, I 
have not. 

1554. Where is it? — It is at the house. 

1555. You were ordered to bring it ; it is in 



Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

the subpoena ; can you read ? — I can. If I bring 
it, there is nothing in it about this election. 

1556. That will not do at all for me ; go home 
and get it; is your mother here ? — She is. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



i 



Mary Lally, sworn; Examined by Mr. Seijeant Armstrong, through the Interpreter. 



1557. Are you mostly minding the shop for 
your husband ? — I do. 

1558. Do you recollect the polling day ? — I do 
well. 

1559. And the day of the nomination ?— I 
know eveiy day of them. 

1560. And Patrick’s Day too? — Yes, I do. 

1561. Was there much drinking in your house 
on Patrick’s Day ? — A reasonable share. 

1562. Was there any got that day that was not 
paid for at the time ; be very particular about 
this? — None, indeed; not a single pennyworth 
that was not paid for. 
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1563. Were there any people at all tire worse 
for drink in your house that day ? — Indeed, no. 

1564. Were they the better for it ? — Some of 

them were a little bit merry, and some of them 
had no sign at all. . n >T t 

1565. Can you read or write ? — No, 1 cannot. 

1566. Was there any drinking going on on the 
nomination day in the house ? No, indeed ; not 
more than on any ordinary day. 

1567. Did you ever see Peter Ward in your 
house? — I never did. 

1568. Nor John Ward?— No, indeed. 

p 9 1569. And 



J. Lally. 

lg May 
1874.' 



TV. Lally. 



Mary Lally, 
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M. Lally. 1569. And of course you never saw the doc- 
— tor ? — Indeed I did not. 

*9 ^ 1570. Was there any drinking going on upon 

1 /4 ‘ the polling day ? — Indeed I did not see it. 

1571. Were there many drinking there on the 
polling day'? — Indeed, no; not more than any 
other day. 

1572. Were there fewer than upon any other 
day ? — I could not say that there was, but I could 
not say that there was not. 

1573. But how much drink do you think there 
was paid for on the polling day, on your oath ? — 
I took no notice of what 1 received. 

1574. "Was there 10 l. worth? — No, indeed. 

1575. Nor 2 l. worth? — No, indeed. 

1576. Were there any people drunk that day ? 
— Indeed I saw nobody drunk; they could he 
drunk in several places unknown to me, but I saw 
no one drunk. 



1577. Did you get any people’s orders ?— I di,l 
not get an order for one penny, either side 

deed 78 ' Did y ° U 866 aUy 0rder? — 1 did not, i n - 

1579. Is there any money due to you at all bv 
anybody ( I do not know; I could not say tha 1 
there is not, but if there be, it is not in conse^ 
quence of drink given on that day ; they had none 
irom me on that day for any order or for any 
gentleman, and it was not asked from me. ' 

1580. W ere yuu talking to your son about tie 
evidence he was to give ? — I was not. 

1581. Did you ever see him writing in the 

book ?— I saw him writing about milk, and other 
little items that would be due from people. There 
might be something else down against a person 
who got half a gallon of porter, or somethino- like 
that. ° 

[The Witness withdrew. 



William Lallt, re-called; and further Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



W. Lully. 



{ The Witness handed a booh to the learned 
Serjeant.') 

1582. Is this the book ? — Yes. 

1583. Is this in your handwriting ? — Yes. 

1584. The first thing I find written here is the 
11th November 1873 ; is that about the time 
you got this ? — About that time. 

1585. Were you attending the shop on the 
polling day ? — I was. 

1586. Was there much drink going on that 
day ? — There was not. 

1587. Was there very little? — There was. 

1588. Much less than usual,T suppose ? — Yes, 
indeed. 

1589. Much less than on an ordinary day ? — 
Yes. 

1590. Very little drink at all that day ? — Yes, 
indeed. 

1591. I suppose you did not take 10 s. the whole 
day ? — No, indeed, we did not. 

1592. Yon did not take 5s. ? — I am not quite 
sure what we took ; but all we used to get I used 
to give to my mother. 

1593. You did not get 5 s. worth ? — I did not. 

1594. Nor 2 s. 6 d. worth ? — I did not. 

1595. I think about 1 s. would cover all that 
you sold ? — About 2 s. 

1596. How many hours were you in tire shop ? 
— About two or three hours. 

1597. What were you doing the rest of the 
day ? — I was up about the court-house some of 
the day. 

1598. You have not a vote, surely ? — I have 
not. 

1599. You were not in the mob ? — I was not. 

1600. Did you see a mob there? — I did not. 

1601. It was very quiet when you were there, 
I am sure ? — Between quiet and cross. 

1602. How long were you at the court-house ? 
— I was a while up and a while down. 

1603. Did you see the police there?— Yes, I 
did. 

1604. And the mounted men ?— I see some of 
them. 

1605. Galloping through the crowd, did you 
see them? — I did. 

1606. And you saw the flags flying ? — I did. 

1607. And heard the band playing? — Yes I 
did. 

1608. And saw the fellows pushing? No. 



1609. Nobody pushed you, I will engage?— 
They did not. 

1610. After looking at the fun that was goincr 
on at the Court, did you go back to the shop ?— 
I did. 

1611. And you began selling over again?— I 
did not sell much. 

^ 1612. It was a very slack day for business? — 

1613. Was there any drinking going on on 
P atrick’s Day ? — Therepvas more on Patrick’s Day 
than there was at that time. 

1614. Did you ever see Peter Ward at the 
house ? — I did not. 

1615. Or John Ward? — I do not know them, 
but perhaps if I saw them I would know them. 

1616. Did you see any of them in your house? 
— I did not. 

1617. Is there any money due at all? — There 
are some for people that is working outside the 
house. 

1618. Outside what house? — Masons facing 
over the house. 

1619. And they owe some money ? — Not much. 

1620. Did you see any of Mr. O’Donnell’s 
friends at all the day of the polling in your place ? 
— I did not, indeed. 

1621. Who were they that you saw ? — I could 
not tell you. 

1622. Was there a voter at all? — I do not 
know who is a voter. 

1623. You did not hear them talking about it? 
— I did not. 

1624. How much money do you take, on an 
average, in the day, one day with another ? — I 
do not know ; I could not guess how much I take ; 
maybe we took nothing in and out. 

1625. How much did you take in that day ? — 
I do not know. 

1626. Ten shillings? — I do not know. 

1627. Five s hillin gs ? — I am not sure how much 
we took that day ; it would not be counted. 

1628. Would there be any other book besides 
this ? — There is not. 

1629. Have you no other hook whateverin the 
place ? — No. 

1630. How many gallons are there in a half- 
barrel of porter ? — Fifteen they say. 

1631. Where did you get this five half-gallons 
of porter, on the 9th March ? — From the store. 

1632. And 
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1632. And for tlie 14th you got two half- 

^1633. And on the 16th two half-barrels?— 

* 1634 . That is 60 gallons in the two days ?— 

^1635. That was all run out for you. You got 
30 gallons more on the 23rd ; is that your writing 
( handing a paper to the Witness ;)? — It is. 

1636. " Is not that true ? — It is. 

1637. And the entries I read are true ?— Yes. 

163S. You got two half-barrels on the 9th, that 

was 30 gallons? — Yes. 

1639. What was the next?— Two half-barrels 
on the 14th March. 

1640. That was getting ready for Patrick’s 
Day ?— I do not know- 

1641. That was 30 gallons that day ? — Yes. 

1642. On the 16th you got it, because you 
wanted it ? — I do not know. 

1643. Was not the 30 gallons used before you 
got auy more ? — Maybe ; it might not. 

1644. What became of the 30 gallons which 
you got on the 16th? — To drink it, like we do 
every other one. 

1645. Was it not used before the 23rd; had 
you not drinking, on your oath, on the 23rd, in 
the morning 1 — Yes. 

1646. In the whole of the book, have you any 
other entry of porter received ? — No. 

1647. Why did you enter that ? — Because that 
was the time I used to enter it. 

1648. Have you any entry of any porter that 
you got at any time except that? — No. 

1649. Why did you enter it ; by your oath, is 
it not because you are to be paid for it ? — It is not. 

1650. Why did you enter it ?— Because I took 
it in my head. 

1651. A wise head you have; there is some 
particular reason for it ? — Indeed there is not. 



1652. In the whole of the book there is no ^ Lolly. 

other entry for any porter that you got into the “TT 
house, except during tire election time?— I did 1 ay 
not. ' 4 ‘ 

1653. Why did you enter that election time 
drink ? — I do not know. 

1654. You said you took it into your head, 
why ? — Because my mother told me to put it 
down. 

1655. You did not take it into your own head? 

— She was not sure of the man that came bring- 
ing the book, and she had it put down in the 
book, to show the master that it was another 
man that brought the porter the same day. The 
man that was before that left. 

1656. How did that show who brought the 
porter ; did you know that it was porter that was 
coming ? — Sure I did, for fear he might wrong us 
out of it. 

1657. That is, the fellow might wrong you out 
of the porter that was delivered ? — Yes. 

1658. Did you sign a docket for him? — Yes, 

I did. 

1659. Do you not always sign a docket for the 
brewer? — I did. 

1660. And you were charged according to the 
dockets, were you not? — Yes. 

1661. And you returned a docket for all these 
things? — Yes. 

1662. And then, to make it doubly sure, you 
put it in the book ? — Yes. 

1663. And your mother put it into your head? 

— She did. 

1664. Why did you say that you took it into 
your head? — I was told to do it. 

1665. By your mother ? — Yes. 

1666. Have you furnished an account to any- 
body ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Conollt, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



1667. You have a public-house, I believe, in 
this town ? — 1 keep a public-house and a pro- 
vision shop together. 

1668. You keep a set of books, I suppose ?— 
Ido. 

1669. You keep them yourself in your own 
handwriting? — Yes. 

1670. AU of them?— Not all. I have a clerk 
occasionally, a special clerk. 

1671. Have you had a clerk within the last 
two months ? — Yes. 

1672. Have you got him still in your employ- 
ment? — Well, according as I want him. I do 
not have him permanent. 

1673. When did you have him last ? — It might 
be a week ago, less than a week. 

1674. Had you him during the election week . 
— W ell, I had no business with him that tine, I 
think. I will not say that I had not, but I do 
not recollect. 

1675. Have you brought your books with you i 
i — I have not. I thought I did not want them. 

1676. Were you not subposnaed particularly 
to produce them? — I did not know that the sub- 
pcena was to make you bring the books. I will 
bring them. 

1677. Go at once and bring every book you 
have ? — I have only a day-book and a ledger. 

1678. Do you remember the 17th March? 

Y es, it was St. Patrick’s Day. 

201 . 



1679. Was there much drinking in your house M. Conolly. 
that day ? — There was a good deal. 

1680. What do you principally sell in the way 
of drink ? — I could not well tell you. 

1681. Surely you know whether it is brandy 
or whisky, or porter ? — I do. I sell a good share 
of all sorts. I keep a provision store along with 
the other. 

1682. I do not want the provision store ; you 
keep your porter on tap, I suppose ; you have it 
in a barrel ? — In half-barrels. 

1683. How about your whisky?— Well, I 
keep it in a stock vessel. 

1684. To draw off from a cock ? — Yes. 

1685. On St. Patrick’s Day how much whisky 
did you sell ?— Indeed I could not tell you that 

1686. Would your books show that? — No. 

1687. How much do you think you sold on 
Patrick’s Day?— I could not tell you; there 
was a good share sold. 

1688. Was there a good share ot beer ana 
porter sold ?— Beer and porter, and whisky. 

1689. A good share of drink of every sort? — 

Of all sorts. _ „ 

1690. Was all that drink paid for?— Well, 
some of it was, and some of it was not. I will 
tell you why. I keep a large account of credit 
with country customers. I give guano and a large 
amount of flour and meal and groceries on credit, 
and along with that they take some drink that 

F 3 the Y 
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1/ Conollv t,ie y may not have money to pay for at the 
present time, but mixed up with all those things ; 

19 May they pay for the drink ; I make no difference and 
1874. give them the drink. 

1691. Those people that you keep your ac- 
counts with generally are regular customers ? — 
Yes. 

1692. On Patrick’s Day, besides your regular 
customers, was there drink got by anyone else ? 
— I do not think there was. 

1693. Are you sure? — I think I am sure. 

1694. Did you sell much on the day of the 
nomination ? — Indeed I did not. 

1695. Did you sell more or less than usual? — 
"Well, I think that there was many other days 
that I sold more, even week days. 

1 696. Is it about the same time ? — Yes, before 
and after 

1697. Long, or immediately before ? — It might 
be a year before the election. 

1698. Was there much drink sold in your 
shop on the day of the polling ? — I do not know, 
I was not at home that day. 

1699. I suppose it was your clerk, or your as- 
sistant, then ?— I do not know ; he might not be 
there at the election. 

1700. Who was minding the shop? — Mrs. 
Conolly was minding the shop all day, and my 
brother too. 

1701. Were they the only two? — Yes. 

1702. W as there nobody assisting them ? — I 
do not think there was, I will not say it. 

1703. Who kept the accounts that day? — I 
think there were no accounts kept. 

1704. Was all that was sold that day sold for 
ready money ? — Certainly, why not? The fact is, 
I gave no order to give any credit to anybody 
that day. 

1705. Was there any drink given as a matter 
of fact on the polling in your shop, on credit, to 
anybody? — Well, I was not at home, and I gave 
no orders to give any credit, and I do not know 
whether they did or not. 

1706. Have you any reason to know from your 
books? — The books will show when they come 
here, of course, if there is. 

1707. Do you know from your brother-in-law, 
or your wife, or your assistant in the shop, whe- 
ther there is any drink that was given that day 
still due for ? — Sure the books would show it. 

1708. Do you know it independently of the 
books ? — I could not say at the present moment. 

1709. Do you know that there is any due? — 

I do not know but there is. 



mo. Do you think there is ?— I d„ not know. 

1711. Do you believe there is?— Well I could 

not say. 5 1 

1712. You can say whether you believe it or 
not ?— I could not say that I believe it or not 

1713. Do you believe there is not?— I donAt 
know ; when the books are here I will showTt 
you. 

1714. Do you mean to tell me that from the 
people you had in charge of your shop that dav 
you do not, know whether or not there is any 
drink left unpaid for?— They tell me that they 
did not give any credit. I do not know whether 
they did or not. 

1715. When did they tell you that?— It may 
he we were talking a day or two afterwards, and 
and so on ; it might he a week a<m. 

1716. It might be a twelvemonth ago ; when 
was it actually ; what did they tell you the day 
after? — They said they were not inclined to oive 
any to anybody who did not pay for it ; I think 
they said there was not any drink due from any- 
body. 

1717. Are you sure of that ?— I think I am. 

1718. Did you ask?— Well, I told them not 
to give it to anybody. 

1719. When did you do that?— I think it was 
the day before the election. 

1720. What did you tell them ? — Not to give 
drink to anybody. 

1721. Will you positively say that everything 
that was got that day was paid for ?— I could not 
say. 



1722. Is your clerk here? — I have not him 
permanent to-day, but if I can get him through 
the town I will bring him up. 

1723. What is bis name? — M e Nally. 

1724. What is bis Christian name? — Pat 
M‘Nally, of Oranmore ; I did not engage him for 
the day. 

1725. Was he in the house yesterday ? — He 
was not in the business yesterday, but he came 
into the house yesterday. 

1726. Then you could get hold of him, I dare 
say? — Well, maybe I can ; I have no objection. 

1727. What was the reason you told your 
people not to give any drink on that day? — 
W ell, I cautioned them about it. 

1728. Why ? — For fear of any corruption at 
the election. 

1729. Did you get any money from anybody 
on account of drink? — I did not. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Daniel Walsh, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



D. Walsh. 



1730. Do you keep a public-house in Galway ? 
— I do. 

1731. Have you your books with you? — I 
have not. 

1732. W ere you not required to produce them? 
— I was not aware. 

1733. If you had taken the trouble of reading 
the paper which you got you would have been 
better informed. You have hooks ? — I have. 

1734. And do those books show the amount of 
drink got into your establishment from time to 
time ?— They do ; at least, that is, the drink that 
I get in, there is a lot of drink given out. 

1735. Do those books show the drink that you 
get in from time to time ? — They do. 



1736. Are you the owner of the house your- 
self ? — I am. 

1737. Do you keep the books yourself? — 1 do. 

1738. Did you get an order from anybody con- 
nected with M r. O’Donnell in reference to drink . 

— : 1 did. w _ ■ 

1739. From whom ? — From Mr. John Ward. * 



1740. Was it in writing? — Yes, in writing. 

1741. There is ill— (The Witness handed a 
aper to the learned Serjeant.') 

1 742. Did you get any more of these ? 
bat is all that I have got. 

1743. Who is Michael Walsh?— He is a man 

•om the Quay. . , , 

^ J 1744. A voter? 
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1744. A voter? — I believe lie is not a voter; 

I cannot say. , , . 

1745. You do not know whether he is or not i 
-No, I cannot say. 

1746 . What is he ?— I am not sure, but he lives 
fain at the Quay. 

1747. “ Mr. Walsh. I am a non-voter, ana I 
hope you will see the bearer of this, Michael 
Walsh, safe ?” — What is the meaning of “ safe 

is it drunk?— I do not know. 

1748. Plenty of drink ; is that it? — Yes. 

1749. Did he get plenty of drink ? — I believe 

S °1750. What is he at all, this Michael Walsh? 
—I do not know. 

1751. From his appearance, what would you 
take him to be ; is he a rough, is he a labouring 
man, or a tradesman, or a gentleman ?— I think 
he is a labouring man. 

1752. Did you see him “ safe”?— I did. 

1753. You worked him up to the beating point; 
lie got tipsy in the house, I suppose ?— No, he 
did not ; he did not get drunk. 

1754. This is on the polling day, the 20th of 
March? — Yes. 

1755. There was a great deal of drink sup- 
plied in your house on that day, was there not? 
—There was. 

1756. Were you paid for it all? — Indeed, 1 

” 1757 . Is it not Mr. O’Donnell, on your oath ? 
No, it is not ; it is Mr. John Ward. 

1758. How much does he owe you ? — £. 13. 

1759. He is the writer of this order: “ I am 
not a paid agent, nor am I responsible to any one 
for my actions. Faithfully yours, John M. 
Ward.” Have you bill’d him for that?— I have. 

1760. You have sent him in your account? — 

I did. , T 

1761. Did you get any answer to that. 1 sup- 
pose he told you he could not pay it until the 
trial would be over ? — He did not. 

1762. Did you get an answer in writing? — 

1763. What did he say ?— He said he would 

pay it. in a few days ; he did not say anything 
about the trial ; that was immediately after the 
election. . 

1764. But you have never got it yet ? — No. 



1765. If there had been no trial, do you think j 
you would have got it ? — I cannot say. 

1766. But you hope you will get it? — I hope 
I will, and I am sure I will. 

1767. That was for drink on the nomination 
day, I believe ? — It was. 

1768. Was it chiefly porter, or whiskey ? — It 
was porter and whiskey. 

1769. You have considerable experience in the 
drinking powers of the ordinary run of people in 
Galway, have you not ? — I have, indeed, 

1770. Could you give us an idea how many 
fellows, roughs, and others, 131. worth of whisky 
(that is, good stingo, you know, good, strong 
stuff) and porter would make tipsy ? — I could 
not say. I could not form an opinion. 

1771. That would depend upon the capacity 
of the individual ; but you saw a good many a 
little touched, I think ? — I did ; I saw them 
touched, but not farther on. 

1772. Just up to fighting point, mischievous 
and quarrelsome; what do you think they got 
the drink for, as an intelligent gentleman? — Gad! 

I cannot say. 

1773. You have no idea at all what it was for? 
—No. 

1774. Was it to help Mr. Joyce’s voterB to the 
poll that they got it, do you think ? — I could not 
say ; I cannot say. 

1775. Do you think Ward got that 137. worth 
of drink to help Mr. Joyce’s voters? — I think 
not ; perhaps some of that drink did. I gave it 
to anybody that Walsh would bring. 

1776. Anybody that Michael Walsh would 
bring ? —Yes ; it was to the extent of 13 7. 

1777. Walsh was to be the introducer, and 
anybody that he would pass, you were to give 
liquor to up to the height of 137. ? — Y es. 

177S. And I suppose there was a good deal 
drunk besides that was paid for on that day ? — 
There was. 

1779. I suppose you knew Mr. Johu v\ ard 
before ? — I diet 

1780. He is a brother of the Doctor, the ex- 
penses agent? — He is. 

1781. Now, will you slip home and bring the 
book with you, and do not be long. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Louis L. Ferdinand, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

1791. You were required to make search for 
the original manuscript or order ? — And I did so. 
Allow me to explain— — 

1792. There is nothing to explain ; there is no 
reflection upon you?— i was not aware before 
yesterday that I was going to get the subpeena, 

r I would have said that it was not done in my 



1782. l r ou are the the proprietor of the “ Gal- 
way Vindicator ”? — Yes. 

1783. Who composed the account of the elec- 
tion given in the paper of the 21st March, that I 
read yesterday ? — Myself. 

1784. I suppose that is the result of your own 

gf! .“ h^UmIu-V-x I 




.uscnpii uimocii , ulus 10 uu , 

manuscript or order from which the “Joyce and that is the ieoult of nrintino- 

Keogh » placards were printed ?-I have not. wished to explain was, that I have a job minting 
1789: They were printed in your establish- office ^well as a that Ml 



They 

ment ? — They were. 

1790. Who was to 
O’Donnell. 
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the candidates have printing done there, and that 
nay for them?— Mr. it was quite open to everybody ; I had no per- 
1 1 sonal knowledge of it until it was done. 

F 4 Mr - 



X Walsh. 

19 May 
1874. 
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Mr. Justice Laioson . ] There is no impeach- 
! ment upon you for printing what you were 
told. 

1795. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Witness).'] 
No man would think of holding you responsible ? 

No ; I would think it was a very silly thing ; 
I would not think there was anything in it ;°I 
have a great respect myself for Judge Keogh; I 
do not think it influenced the election one way or 
the other. 

1796. Do not be volunteering legal opinions; 

you have been studying the whole law'; there is 
nobody attacking you. I will deal very gene- 
rously with you; it is very questionable whether 
you might not be held responsible for such a 
publication as that, but I am not sayino - it at 
present? — I do not think I could. ° 

1797. Do not get into an argument, but keep 
yourself straight. Of course it was Mr. O’Donnell 
that brought you the letter of Archbishop Man- 

■ rung which you printed iu the papers in January 
last . It came in the ordinary course. 

1798. Did the original come to you to print 
from?- ..-It did not come directly from him, but 
of course it came from Mr. O’Donnell or his 
agents. 

1799. Do you know where tire original is 9 — I 

do not. ° 

1800. Did you ever see the original ? — I never 
saw the original. 

1801. How many of those placards were struck 
ott r — I saw by the book 100. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

1802. I believe, from what I see in the papers, 

that you had personal knowledge of what was 
going on about the court-house on the polling 
day ? — I had. ° 

1803. How long were you in the neighbour- 
hood of the court-house, and about it ? — I believe 
I made about six visits to the court-house durino- 
the entire day. I went to all the booths to ascei° 
tam from the presiding officers how many had 
registered their votes at certain hours of the day. 

1804. Did you take during the day yourself 
means by going about and seeing hovv many 
voters had come up from time to time ?— Yes 

1805. Were you through the whole building? 
—-through the entire building, and all round the 
precincts of it. 

1806. Who was in company with you upon 
those occasions?— I think nearly upon every 
occasion I was accompanied by Mr. Brady, the 
Inspector of Fisheries. 

1807. That is Mr. Thomas Francis Brady 9 

Yes. 3 ’ 

1808. Then he had the same opportunity as 

you had of seeing what was going on ? — The verv 
same. 3 

1809. Did you see any obstruction of voters, 
or any rioting ? — I did not ; not the slightest. I 
thought it was a very quiet election. 

• If * ia T v ® seen > I believe, many elections 

m this town? — I have. 

1811. Did you hear the evidence given yester- 
day ^-1 did 1611156 t0 What 0CCUrred u POQ that 

1812. Was that evidence exaggerated ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to this 
question. 

Mr. Justice Lawson allowed the objection. 



there any rioting ? -There was no riotio. ft* , 
saw. I saw no rioting. I saw ° at 1 
any kind. There was the crush that a* n#* 
would probably see in goino- ; nto a tl ,. 618011 
eroded aesemblj, bat there"™ free acceL' Z 
all the polling planes, and free eoress SzZZfc 
some pushing and crushing, that fa all. j’ T ] u ,r 
Te T accurately described by Mr. Cmp- 

1814 Your observation concurs with the eri 
behT-Yes.'”* S '™ n yMteida7 by Mr - °“P- 

1815. Was there anything that you saw to 
prevent any man of ordinary nerve comma i nM < 
registering h» voteP-Not the slightest" tta I 
saw ‘. . 1 "' ent . m and voted. I had to wait a 
considerable time myself during the day. X met 

mei ? r Do T nne11 - “ d ,": a “ speaking to him, and I 
met Mr. Joyce, and I was speaking to him, and 
X was speaking to the sub-inspector of police and 
several magistrates that were present, and thev 
all concurred with me. J 

1816. Who were those gentlemen with whom 
you were speaking ; first, with whom of Mr. 
Joyce’s family were you speaking during the 
day ?— I was speaking to Mr. Joyce, the candidate, 



1 qi q m. ry. /. iT Tr „ . 12 o’clock in the morning, and 

9 ( 0 Witness).] Was was not an interval of two hours. 



JOT 3 , •’ opcaKmg aimug the 

day t_I was spealtmg to Mr. J oyce, the candidate, 
himself. 5 

1817. Did you speak to his father at all ?— I 
have not any recollection more than saluting him. 

1818. You saw him there ? — I did. 

1819. Did you see Mr. Thomas Joyce there? — 
I did. 

1820. Did you speak to him?— I think not, 
more than saluting him. 

1821. Where was he when you saluted him? 
He was in the hall of the court-house. 

. 1822. Is it not the fact that there were open- 
ing into the hall five booths? — There were five 
booths, four in the hall, and one from the hall in 
the passage. 

1823. Four opening immediately in the hall, 
and one opening off the hall ? — The passage from 
the hall to the magistrate’s room was made a 
booth. 

1824. Is it not a fact that any one who had 
to vote in any one of those five booths, had to 
come into the hall and pass out through it again ? 
— They might not. I had not to pass through it 
again, because I got over a table and went 
through ; you could not get in the ordinary 
passage through the hall but by getting over the 
table for the magistrates. 

1825. According to the regulations we know 
that only one voter can go at a time into those 
places ; when voters were waiting to vote in any 
of those five booths, where were they obliged to 
remain ? — Outside. 

1826. In the hall? — In the hall, generally at 
the door I saw them. 

1827. Did you see police in the neighbour- 
hood of the hall ? — I did. 

1828. Which of the sub-inspectors did you 
speak to ? — I was speaking several times to Mr. 
Cullen, who seemed to be in command. 

1829. He is the head sub-inspector, I believe, 
in charge ? — He is the head sub-inspector. I » 
think he was in full command that day. 

1830. How often during the day were you 
speaking to him ? — I am certain I was speaking 
to him on every occasion that I went to the 
court-house. 

1831. At what hour? — I did not go till 11 or 
12 o’clock in the morning, and probably there 
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1832. Up to what time did you go ? — Up to the 

1833. That was at 5 o’clock? — That was at 
5 o’clock. I was very anxious for the sheriff to 
•dd up the votes. 

y 1834. When did they count the votes ! — JNot 
until Friday. 

1835. Were you speaking to the high sheritt 
during the day ?- -Frequently. 

1836. Did you see his father there, also Cap- 
tain Blake Foster ? — Yes, Captain Blake Foster 
was walking with me also on two or three 
occ sions. 

1837. How often were you talking with the 
hioh sheriff about, the court-house and during 
the day? — Every time I went into the court- 
house. 

1838. Asking him as to the numbers and things 
of that sort ?— I did not ask him for the numbers. 

Mr. Justice Latoson.] Do not tell us the 
conversation. 



1839. Mr. Fitzgibbon (to the Witness).'] Did 
any one of Mr. Joyce’s people make any com- 
plaint to you as to the rioting or obstruction ? — 
They did not. 

1840. And you reported nothing of the kind 7 
—I reported nothing of the kind ; what I wrote 
was as faithful as I possibly could. 

1841. That truly described what you observed ? 
— It did. 

1842. Did it truly describe all that you ob- 
served? — It truly described all that I observed. 
Not all; the next day the vicar general com- 
plained to me. 

Mr. Justice Laicson] Do not tell us any 
of the conversations. 



1843. Mr. Fitzgibbon (to the Witness).] Did 
you see any people, and if so, whom, bringing up 
the voters on Mr. Joyce’s side ?- I did. 

1844 . Who ? — I could hardly answer that. I 
saw them bringing up voters, and I could not say 
whether they were for Mr. Joyce or for Mr. 
O’Donnell; that I did not inquire. I could not 
say ihat I saw them except my impression. 

1845. I believe you are a town commissioner, 
and a poor-law guardian ? — I am. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

1846. Are you, as commissioner and poor-law 
guardian, or as editor of the “ Gal way Vindicator, 
invested with any special authority to quell riots . 
— No, the police are constituted for that pur- 
pose. 

1847. Did you see them draw their swords t— 

I did not. . . 

1848. Have you any doubt that it happened. 

— I do not know whether it may have happened 
or not. , 

1849. What do you think from what you have 
heard ? — From all I have heard I think probably 
they did. 

1850. Do you not believe as firmly as that you 
are on that chair ? — No, I have heard that it was, 
and I am merely putting it that the priests in- 
terfere on one side, and Mr. Joyce on the other, 
and that the disturbance was mutual. 

1851. Did you see the butchers there? — I be- 
lieve I did. 

1852. What time did you go there ? — About 

II o’clock. I voted about 2 o’clock. I went 
round all the booths, and I was there probably 
half an hour. 

1853. Did you see Mr. Brady, the inspector of 

201 . 



fisheries, inside the court-house upon that day, 
upon your oath ? — I did. 

1854. If he swears that he was not in the 
court-house a t all that day, what will you say ? — 
He was with me everywhere. 

1855. On your oath, do you now swear that 
Mr. Brady, the inspector of fisheries, was inside 
the court-house that day, to your knowledge ? — 
To the best of my belief, he was in the court- 
house. 

1856. Will you swear that he was in the 
court-house at all that day ? — I will not swear ; 
but he was almost everywhere with me. 

1857. Were not all the booths in the court- 
house ? — They were. 

1858. Were you not in every one of them? — I 



L. L. 
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was. 

1859. Did you not swear that he was every- 
where with you ?— Except in the booths ; I meant 
to convey that he was in my company and about 
the court-house, and everywhere that I was, ex- 
cept in the booths. 

1860. Will you swear that he was with you 
inside the doors of the court-house ?— To the best 
of my belief, he was. 

1861. Will you swear that he was? — I will 
not. 

1862. Were you inside the court-house ? — 
Yes, I was. 

1863. And you do not know what was going 
on at the same time in the street ? — Not at the 
same time. 

1864. You do not know whether there was a 
mob trying to get into Semple’s yard to get at 
Mr. Joyce’s voters? — I do not. 

1865. About what time did you return the 
second time? — Probably an hour after; on the 
same day there two other contested elections 
going on in the town for poor-law guardians, and 
I was paying attention to that, too. 

1866. You were in the thick of that, too? — I 



was. 

1867. About what time did you make your 
second visit ? — In about an hour. 

1868. Would that be about half-past 12? — 
Probably about that time. 

1869. Did you go into the court-house? — I 
went into the court-house. 

1870. Did you see a priest at each booth door? 
— I did not. 

1871. Was there a priest at each booth door, 
upon your oath ?— I did not see a priest inside 
at all. 

1872. At any booth door ? —I did not. 

1873. You swear that?— I do. 

1874. Outside ?— I did. 

1875. Father Dooley?— Yes, Father Dooley. 

1876. Father Comyns ?— Father Comyns. 

1877. Whom you thought the ablest lieute- 
nant that a man could have ! — I thought so. 

1878. And the ubiquitous vicar general, he 



was everywhere ?— Yes. 

1879. Except in the court-house ?— He might 

be there. , , , 

1880. It was chiefly to the booths you went ; 
did you see him inside the court-house at all ? — 
It was not chiefly to the booths that I went. 

1881. Did you see him inside the court-house 

, 1,0 T ... * nnoitinpW that, he was 



inside the court-house at all. 

1882. Why did you represent that he was 
everywhere? — Because I saw him everywhere. 

1883. Did you see him at the booth doors . I 

think I did , , ... . 

1884. Did you see him in the hall of the 

r< court r 
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court? — I will not swear the particular spots 
where I saw him, but I saw him iu so many 
places that I considered myself justified in saying 
that I saw him everywhere. 

1885. Did you see him speaking to any voter? 
— I did. 

1886. With his arms or hands round him? — I 
did not see him with his hand round any persou. 

1887. Or one arm? — I did not see him with 
one arm round any person. 

1888. With his arms round their neck, whis- 
pering familiarly to them ?— I did not see that. 

1889. You stayed about half an hour on the 
second visit ? — I remained as long as it took me 
to visit all the booths. 

1890. Say half an hour, in analogy to your 
first visit ; then you went away again ? — Yes. 

1891. When did you return? — In an hour 
again, up to three o’clock ; and this last time I 
went I remained till the booths were closed. 

1892. Did you notice Semple’s yard gates 
closed ? — I went into Semple’s yard. 

1893. Did you see any priests there? — I did 
not ; I heard they had been there. 

1894. Never mind what you hoard; did you 
see nothing at all objectionable in sticking up 
placards to vote for Joyce and Keogh ; do°you 
not know and believe that it was the intention 
to hold up Mr. Joyce to the execration of the 
mob ?— I believe that it could have no object ex- 
cept to interruption. 

1895. To hold him up to public execration 

Mr. Fitzgibbon objected to the answer not 
being allowed to be finished. 

1896. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong ( to the Witness).! 

On your oath, do you not believe that the object 
was to hold Mr. Joyce up to public execration, 
by associating him with Judge Keogh ?— I do not 
1 believe it was not to execration ; I do not think 
that Mr. Joyce could be held up to execration - 
you put it in too strong a way to me ; I do not 
believe that Mr. Joyce could be held up to exe- 
ciation. I believe the object must have been 
certainly to associate Mr. Joyce with the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Keogh. J ° 

1897. Did you hear the shouts of “To Hell 
with Joyce and Keogh,” from the mob ?— I did 
not ; I never heard a disrespectful word of Mr 
J oj'ce. 

1898. Do you not lmow that Mr. Justice 



Keogh, as a matter of fact, ™ in t l lis toTOh 
up to public execration ?— I do not ew 

1899. Have you never heart! of it?— Ikncwthe 



town well, ant? I know that he” wm noYheld u. 

liis judgment wag 



to public execration, a .now ms judgment w,‘, 
very much condemned, but it was less sonde, n3 
here, probably, than m any other town in £- 

mo. Was not his effigy publicly burned in 
the town ?— Not to my knowledge. 

1901. Did you not hear of it ?— I did not. 

1902. Did™. not publish an article t , he 

X 1 “ C | lcato } —I heard there was something 

said about J udge Keogh being burnt. 0 

1903. Was not his efligy burnt in the town 
uere l — 1 have heard so. 

1904. Do you think that there was harm in the 
Joyce and Keogh placard?- 1 think it did not 
influence the election; I think it was perfectly 
hannlcos, so fur as the election was concerned. 

1905. 'I hen there was no harm in it ?— It could 

do no harm. 

1900. Was Judge Keogh’s effigy burnt in the 
town amidst circumstances of ignominy ?— I do 
not think they had his effigy at all ; it was some- 
thing that was said to be Judge Keogh, but no 
effigy at all. 

19U7. Was not that holding him up to public 
execration ?— I do not think it was; I think the 
character of the low mob that did that could not 
hold any person up to public execration. 

1908. Do you know that fellows were prose- 
cuted for the like offence, and got a severe pun- 
ishment for the like ofFence ? —1 do. 

. 1909. Do you think that there was any harm 
m doing that ? — 

Mr. Fitzgibbon objected to this question. 

.1910. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Jilt ness).] 
Did you think it any harm to burn Judge Keogli 
m effigy ? — I do think it a great harm to burn 
any person in effigy. 

1911. Do you think it was the intention to 
hold him up to public execration and hatred ? — 

I think that must have been the intention. 

1912. Do you not think that associating the 
names of J oyce and Keogh was intended to hold 
them both up to public execration ? — 1 do not 
think it was ; I could not interpret the intention. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] I think lean judge 

very well of the tendency. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



D. Walsh. 



Dakiel Walsh, re-cnUctl; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



( Witness handed a book to the learned 
Serjeant .) 

} a , tb . e ^ e an entr 7 in this book witl 

oS-Thtt 5 . 8 " PPliei ” of 

there! 4 ' ^ book? ~ The whole amoim 

1915. I find that the order is general: 
older m writing; how does it happen that 

—Tea**' Ani a “ or<iin 8 1 5 r 7 0u debited himbs 

i° f C °“ rse - ¥ r ' John Ward toM yoni 
be did not’’" 17 ? ° U Whe “ he got !t hi mself ?— 

T .1? r‘ 1 ® Id ,-T ou “I'P'y to him by letter ? — I ( 
I applied to him myself, personally. 



1919. You say first you applied to him by let- 
ter ? — No, I did not. 

1920. Do you retract that ; it might have been 
inadvertent ? — I went to him myself, personally, 
with the bill. 

1921. Did you write to him? — No, I did not. 

1922. Never? — Never. 

1923. You went to him in person ? — I did. 

1 924. Soon after the election ? — Soon after the >. 
election. 

1925. What did he say to you?— He said he 
would pay me in a few days. 

1926. Have you. a shadow of a doubt, from 
what passed between you and him, that Mr. 
O’Donnell has to pay the money ? — No, I have 
not indeed. 

1927. You know very well that in reality^ it 
will come out of Mr. O’Donnell’s pocket ? — biot 

at 
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at all ; he can afford to pay it out of his own 

^°1928. Have you the slightest doubt, from what 
passed between you and «T ohn Ward, that lie is to 
L indemnified ?— I have not the slightest* 

'■ 1929. What do you mean by saying that you 
have not any doubt; sure, John Ward is not 
(roinn- to put ‘his band in his own pocket ; you do 
not expect be will put his hand in bis own pocket 
and pay it? — I cannot say what he will do. 

1930. Here you are supplying drink on an 
order of a man on an election day ; on your oath, 
do not you expect Mr. O’Donnell is to be the 
paymaster in the long run ? — I don’t know. 

1931. Wliat is Mr. Ward ? — He is in Co. with 
Mr. Hine. 

1932. A brother of the expense agent; did 
you ever apply to the expenses agent ?— No, I 
did not. 

1933. Are you sure of that? — I am. 

1934. Did you speak to him? — Not to anyone 
but John Ward. 

1935. Did not John Ward tell you to furnish 
the account to himself and nobody else ? — He did. 

193(1. Did be not tell you not to send it in to 
the expense agent ?— He said he would pay it 
himself. . 

1937. That is not my question; did not ne 
tell you not to send it in to the expenses agent ? 
—I cannot say. 

1938. Try to recollect; did not he? — I could 

not say. .. . . 

1939. Did not he say, m substance, send it 
to me and not to my brother, the doctor ? No, 
he did not; I am certain of that; quite certain. 
He said that lie could pay it himself. 

1940. Did he say when he would pay it?— 
When I applied to him, he said he would pay it 
in a few days, but he has left town. 

1941. John Ward lias left town; then he is 
subpoenaed, I can tell you. Where is John 
Ward; when did you see him last?— I did not 
see him for the last fortnight. 

1942. Did he tell you lie had got a subpoena i 
— No, he did not. 

1943. You were asking him for your account, 
were you? — I was, immediately after the election. 

1944. A fortnight ago you saw him; where 

did you see him?— I saw him passing, down by 
the Post Office. .. 

1945. Were you talking to him upon that occa- 
sion, or about that time? — No, I was not; I was 
talking to him the day before that. 

1946. About 15 or 16 days ago you were talk- 
ing to him about the account ? — I was. 

1947. In Galway? — Yes. . . , 

1948. Had he been subpoenaed at that time, do 

you know ? — I cannot say. , _ , 

1949. Did he tell you whether lie had been or 

not?— No, he did not. . „ 

1950. Did he say he was going away . tie 
did ; he said he was going away to London. 

1951. Have you heard from him since he went . 
— No, I did not. 

* 1952. Got no letter from him ?— No, I did not. 

1953. Or did not write to him?— No. 

1954. Did you make any application to the 

expenses agent about this ? — No. _ 

1955. Or to Peter Ward? — No, neither one of 

them ; neither of them had anything to do with 
it but himself. . , ., 

1956. Was it in your own house he wrote the 
order? — No, indeed, it was not ; he sent it to me 
by Walsh. 

201. 
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1957. And you know bis handwriting ? — I do. D. Walsh. 

1958. You would make sure of the i3 1. I see 

if you can, at all events from somebody ? — Oh, he 
is well able to pay. 

1959. But he is gone to London ? — But he will 
he hack in a few days. 

1960. Have you any books showing the details 
of that 13/. Os. 8 d., showing how it is made up ? 

— I have. 

1961. Show me that; there is 10/. in a hulk, 
and 3/. Os. 8 d . ; it is compounded of two items 
(witness handed a hook to the learned Counsel). 

Now these are all in your own handwriting? — 

Yes. 

1962. " Friday, March 20th.” Are these which 
you supplied upon his order bracketed ? — 3. es. 

1963. I assume the lots are correct? — I was 
very busy at the time when I was writing them 
down. 

1964. I find the drink comes to 8/. 10s., and 
under that there is this item, “ Peter Fitzpatrick, 

1 /. 10 s. ;” who is he ? — A mason. 

1965. What did you give him 1 /. 10s. for ? — 

He got a part of that order. 

1966. I am assuming that the lots are correct ; 

8/. under that, to make up the 10/., “ Peter Fitz- 
patrick 1 /. 10 s. j” lie is a mason ? — He is. 

1967. And you gave it to him upon that order ? 

—I did. 

1968. What was that for; for his vote?— No, 
it was not. 

1969. Is he a voter? — He is. 

1970. What did you give it to him for, on your 
oath ; was it not for his vote ? — I cannot say. 

1971. Is he gone to London ? — It was after he 
voted he came in for that. 

1972. On your oath, did lie tell you lie had 
voted? — No, he did not. 

1973. Did not he come in and tell you he had 
voted for Mr. O’Donnell ?— No, he did not. 

1974. How did you know he had voted?— 

It was about 12 o’clock in the day, and he came 
up from the court-house. 

1975. How do you know lie had voted? — Be- 
cause he came straight up from the court-house. 

1976. On your oath did not he tell you ?— No. 

1977. Have you any doubt he had voted? — 

N 0 , indeed I have not. _ ' 

1S7-8. Did not he tell you ? — No, he did not. 

1979. Who was with him? — There was a lot 
with liim. 

1980. I know there were ; on your oath, John 
Ward was with him? — No. 

1981. Who was with him ; Peter?— No. 

1982. Who was with him ? — A lot of them ; he 

was the only man I knew. M 

1983. What did he say to you ; “ I am to get, 
says lie, “ 1 Z. 10 s. from you ”?— He did say, by 

Mr. John Ward’s order. 

1984. He said, “ I am to get 1 1 . 10 s.. from 
you, by Mr. John Ward’s order.” That is the 
man that is gone to Loudon. TV hat did you 
understand it was for, by your oath ?— Sure, I 
could not form an opinion. 

1 985. Bv your oath, what did you think it was 
for ?— I could not swear that. 

1986. Was it for building work he had done t 

— I could not say. . , . , - , 

1987 Wa= it for plastering work lie had done, 
or slating ; what do you think ?-I cannot sav. 

1988. Nothing ought to be dearer to you than 
your conscience and your soul; what do you 
think; I take the liberty of suggesting that to 
you ; you won’t be a bit the worse tins tunc twelve 
J .) months 
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months by answering that question to me. What drink ?— Ye3, and then I deducted tW 0 
do you think it was for ?-— I could not state. from the 30 s. C 6 s ‘ 

1989. You took the distinction yourself that 
it was after he voted ; now do you swear lie had 
voted at all at the time ? — I believe that he had 
because he came straight up from the court- 
house. 

1990. Did he tell you he had? — No, indeed 
he did not. 

1991. What did he say to you? — Mr. Ward 
ordered him to get 30 s. of drink from me. 

1992. And you gave it to him ?— Yes. 

1993. That was cash? — No, drink. 

1994. The man did not drink 30 s. worth of 
drink to himself ? — There was a lot. more with him. 

1995. Were they voters?— I could not say. 

1996. Did you believe they were voters ? — I 
could not say. 

1997. Were they a low, rough set, a mob? — 

They were working class ; he is the only party 

l9 t\ S ' f A d“ • I? ere i y0U i gaV ?- 1 30 S - * wa^rromplTmentTo* 1 SntrtS 

worth of drmk ? Not altogether; he did not Toted ? — I could not say ^ 

ge ioQQ w ge eV - , . 2017. Honour bright: in the name of common 

1999. Have you anything to show the items sense, what did you think he was fretting 
constituting thut 1 l 10 , ?-No, indeed I have drink for, if it L not for having g v„t * ffij 
not. 1 think yon will find it brought forward not you think so, in the name of eSmrnon eSe 
from some other place I was so busy at the and common honesty?-I cannot say; I 3 

time. I t 13 " Handy ” Fitzpatrick. It is spelt y ’ 

“ Pr.” Fitzpatrick. 



from the 30 s. 

. M-, 1 ’ w t I S‘ you an oti ° r to give drink 
to Mike Wa sh s people, and you had his verbid 
order through Fitzpatrick? — Yes; Mr Ward w* 
standing by at the time Fitzpatrick came no * 

2012. I thought I asked you If Mr. Wail' WM 
standing there l— Mr. Peter Ward -you asked 

2013. So that John Ward was there when 

Fitzpatrick came up ? — H e passed by at the time 
ami Fitzpatrick was outside my door; Fitzpatrick 
was inside with me ; I could not say whether 
he was inside or outside now, but Mr Ward 
passed up by my place, and he called him back 
and Mr. Ward called me out and told me to give 
him 30 s. s 

2014. In person? — In person. 

2015. I>id he toll you the man was after 
voting? — No, he did not. 



not swear that. 

2018. Did you form an opinion in your own 
mind by your oath?— No, I did not indeed.' 

2019. Can you form an opinion now? — No. 

2020. Do you swear to his Lordship that you 
cannot even form an opinion, one way or the 
other, whether it was for having voted, or because 
lie voted, or anything at all about it? — Perhaps 
it was. 

2021. What do you think, on your oath; 
don’t you think it was ; deal fairly with your O’ 



2000. Can you tell me now whether you can 
give me the items of the 1 l. 10 s. That is all I 
am asking you. I do not think you will discover 
it in ever so many pages before the day at all. 

If you have told a word of truth you won’t cer- 
tainly turn to that “ Pr. Fitzpatrick ” again. 

Don’t be confusing yourself? — 1 cannot find it 
here; I know the drink was supplied at all 
events. Oh, here it is. 

snv?hiL? ak TT™ ' W 7 T ?elf yOU , say you think it was for having 

anything f-Here it is ; it is marked on there, voted ?-I do not Snow. 

on“he top” Fitzpatrick.” Here it is 2022. I am not asking yon to know anythiag; 

2 o 2002. On what date is th.t ? -That is on the UiT jud^pt ? can yon 

2004. WW 1 ? n • 1 • f0vra a belief > aud ™ily you are not to sit there 

2004. What is porter a gallon, eightpence is like a stolid ass?-I cannot say. 

— ne . an . ourpence. 2024. Can you form a belief what he got it 

" T ‘ h, 

I 



ones * . * n £ vuu you iorm a ocnei wnac ne goi it 

of wlSi ,, p f 8 ° f .P. orto ? nd “ g'-M for? I am not asking you to say ; on your oath, 
wh W P “ T °f whlsk y,“ d » g “> do yon believe it w, « for having voted ?-No, I 

i,f y ’ a =“ llon f »° rter > * jf U °” Jo. do not believe it was; X cannot say. 

another gallon of porter, a gallon 0 f porter, and 2025. Do vou believe it was fnrL 



two „ + 'i, ' jS n , ' — 2025. Do you believe it was for nothing at all? 

sndth l b “WW 2° glasses of whisky Why do yon think he got it? Now don't be 
and three glasses of whisky, and two glasses of written down in the list of prevaricators ; it is 

not worth your while, Mr. John Walsh. On your 
oath, why do you think he got it ? — I was not 
told it was for voting. 



ee glasses of whisky, and two glasses of written down 
whisky ; altogether coming to 1 l. 6 s. 9 d. Look 
at your own lot ?— There is a little more that he 
owed me, and I deducted it from that. 

2006. You have not anything in that book to 
show the balance between the 1 l. 6 s. 9 d. and the 
30s. ?— No, I have not; I had something against 
himself, and I stopped it from the order I got. 



2007. This 
—Yes. 



2026. I know you were not? — I cannot form 
an opinion ; I cannot swear. 

2027. I am not asking you to swear to it posi- 
tively ; put that out of your head ; recollect the 



” m n oov .o. „ puu iiiul out ui your neau ; rtsuuucvi ***“ 

owed you 3 s. 3d.; is that it? distinction; you may be altogether astray and 

S\e%ntf„rT jeCt “ r6 ’ lU * ’** ^ y °” 

Mr. Justice Laioson. ] Cannot you answer 
that ; don’t keep us waiting. 



that off J ohn Ward ?— That was it ; I told him I 
would stop that out of his 30 s., and give him the 
balance. 

2009. And then you charged that 3s. 3d. to 
John Ward : what right had yon to charge that 
to John Ward ? — When he got an order for 30 s. 
I might have stopped the balance. 



Bedad I could not say. 



2028. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong."] Don’t yon 
suppose you will evade answering the question, 

omn ci 1 1 . " ™ lor you shall answer that question I promise 

,°* bo ke cam ® t0 you with an order, and you. Kecollect the distinction; I am not asking 
y u you were to give him 30 s, worth of you to say what he got it for, but what you think 
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he got it for ; don’t you think he got it for having 
voted ? — I do not know ; really, I could not say. 

2029. Do you know the distinction between 
knowing and forming an opinion ? Answer my 
Question, and attend to it. There is a great 
bower here to deal with refractory people ; and 
I caution you with great respect to you. Are 
you able to form a belief why he got the drink ? 
— No, I cannot. 

2030. You can form no belief whether it was 
for voting or not? — No, I could not. 

2031. It was a mobbish-looking set with him? 
— Yes, a lottogethei-. I suppose, in order to get 
rid of them, lie told them to have a drink 
together. 

2032. And they all had drink ? — They did. 

2033. What class of people were they who 
got the 8 7. 10 s. of drink ? — A lot of people up 
from the quay. 

2034. Voters, as well as othei’s? — I could not 
say, indeed. 

2035. You could not say whether there were 
any voters ? — There may be . 

2036. Try to recollect; were there not voters 

amongst those that got the 8 7. worth ? — W alsh 
is not a voter ; and I did not know the men he 
brought in at all. He is the only man that I 
know, except some of those low fellows 

2037. Did you not know any voter amongst 
them ? do you swear that ? — I do. 

2038. They were a x-ough set? — They were. 

2039. And some the worse for drink when 
they came to you?— No; they wex-e not. 

2040. They were wox - se when they left you? — 
They were not ; they had enough taken. 

2041. Show me the 13 7. 8 s. (the hook was 
handed to the learned Serjeant). What hour of 
the day did you give the first of this dx : iuk, on 
the 20th ? Be as particular as you can about this ? 
— I think some ot it was got about 9 o’clock. 

2042. And then at different intervals during 
the day? — Yes; up to about 6 or 7 in the 
evening. 

2043. Have you shown me the items for the 
3 Z. 0 s. 8 d. yet? — No, I have not. 

2044. Just show me that? — Here it is ( -point- 
ing ). 

2045. “ Mr. John Ward,” a quart of spirits, 
another quart of spirits, drink 3 s. 8 d . ; 15 gallons 
of porter ?— There is not 15 gallons of porter in 
one item ; it cannot be in one day. 

2046. It may be glasses ; “ Gls,” 15 glasses, 
drink, 3 s. 4 d . ; ditto, 4 s. ; ditto, 5 s. 6 d . ; ditto, 
3 s. 6 d . ; ditto, 4 s. 6 d . ; ditto, 7 s. 6 d.—3 1. 0 s. 8 d. 
Was that given on Michael Walsh’s introduction? 
— It was. 

2047. What time of the day was that given ; 
are you able to tell me ? — It was given, I think, 
about 3 or 4 o’clock ; I think so. 

2048. Was it given after the rest? — It was 
given after the rest. That was the last item of 
the day. 

2049. And it was given after the 1 l- 6 9 d. 

worth? — Yes; the 17 6s. 9 d. worth was given 

■i about the same time. They were different parties. 



2050. Could you tell me any of the people at D. Walsh. 

all that got any of the 3 7. 0 s. 8 d. worth ? — 

Walsh is the man that got the whole of it. *9 May 

2051. Could you tell nxe any of the people 1 
that he brought with him? — I could not tell their 
names now ; I knew some of them then. 

2052. Try to x - ecollect some of those that got 
the 3 7. us. 8 <7.; did not you know very well there 
were some of them voters? — There is a lot of 
people that work at the dock. He is up from 
that place. 

2053. Were not there some voters who got 
drink from the 3 7. 0 s. 8 //., on your oath, that 
you knew to be at the time ? — I could not say. 

2054. What is your memox-y ? — There may be 
a lot of them voters ; I have no recollection. 

2055. Do not you believe there were some of 
them voters, according to the best of your recol- 
lection ? — I do not ; I cannot say. 

2056. According to the best of your recollec- • 
tion ?— There may be some of them voters, but 
sure I cannot say. 

2057. On your oath, did you see a voter to 
your knowledge in your house that day. Take 
care before you answer that question ; there may 
be a score of them here ? — I did, to be sure. 

2058. Two voters, did not you? — Of course, 
there was a lot of voters there. 

1 059. Three ; half-a-dozen ?— There may be 
20 of them; 30. 

2060. Don't you believe there were ? — No, I 
do not. 

2061. Do you believe there was a voter at all? 

— I believe there was. 

2062. Do you believe there was a score at a 
time ? — I do not know. 

2063. A great many from time to time ? — A 
great many from time to time ; I cannot say at 
this minute. 

2064. Do you believe in your heart now, from 
time to time that there were a dozen voters there 
during the day ?— I am sure there was. 

2065. Did not they get part of this drink upon 
Walsh’s ixxtrodxxction”? — All that were with him 
got some of the drink. 

2066. And were not there voters among them ; 
by your oath, answer the question. We cannot 
lose the whole time with you here. Were not 
there voters amongst them ? You really must 
answer the question. Were not there voters 
amongst those who got the drink on Walsh’s in- 
troduction ? —There may be, but sure I cannot 
say. 

2067. Upon your oath, were not there. Answer 
the question; say “Yes” or “No”; on your 
oath ? — There may be. 

2068. I will not have your “ May he’s,” 

Answer the question ? — I suppose there, was. 

2069. Don’t you know there were, sir ; don’t 
you believe there were ? — I think there was. 

2070. Don’t you know there were? — There 
were some voters, I believe. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Conolly, re-called; Examined by Mr. O'Flaherty. 



2071. What book is that? — The day-book. 

2072. There is an item here on Wednesday 
18th March; “ Phillip Walsh,” the first item 2?.? 
— That is Patrick’s Day. 

2073. No, the 17th is Patrick’s Day, according 
201 . 



to my accounts. That was the day of the nonxi- M. Conolly. 
nation, I think. I see an item of 2 7.; whom is 
that to ?— To Phillip W alsh, by payment of goods ; . 

it might be 12 months before that. 

2074. Was that upon any order ? — Not at all. 

G 3 2075. Is 
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M. Conolly. 2075. Is tins a credit ? — It was on goods. 

1 Tjlav ^076. What sort of goods? — I will show you. 

jg_ ^ 2077. Was this a payment by him to you, or 

by you to him ? — It was a payment for flour. 
207S. That he paid you ? — Of course. 

2079. There is another item immediately under 
it ; “ Catherine Foolan, 3 l .” '! — Cash lent, 3 /. 

2080. There is some name after that; what 
does that mean? — That is her residence. 

2081. What was that cash lent for? — It was 
loan money I gave her. 

2082. Was that upon the order of anybody ? — 
Not at all, but herself ; I lent her 3 l. 

2083. Is she the wife of a voter, do yon know ? 
— No ; her husband is dead. 

2084. What age woman is she ; has she a son 
grown up ? — She is about 70 years of age, and 
has no son. 

2085. Whom does she live with? — She lives 
by herself ; she has an holding of her own. 

2086. Does nobody live on the holding but 
herself? — No, indeed. 

2087. Is she rated, or is anybody rated for 
her ? — I could not say. 

2088. Do you know whether she is connected 
with a voter? — No, she has no voice. 

2089. Do you know if she is connected with 
any voter at all, to your knowledge ? — I can 
swear that she is not connected with anyone that 
I know. 

2090. There is another one here ; Kate Cal- 
laghan, 2/. 10s. ; will you explain that item to 
me ? — She is a widow that lives in Galway. 

2091. Has she any children? — She has only a 
little boy and girl. 

2092. Do you know if there is anybody rated 
for her premises ? — No, indeed ; she is only a 
lodger, paying by the week. 

2093. How was that 21. 10s. lent? — I gave it 
to her on loan money. 

2094. I see that on that day there are 51. 10s., 
I think, lent by you?— I have a ledger for the 
loans : I can show it to you. 

2095. Will you show me a day before that, for 
a week, or a month, where there is anythin" at 
all like that paid to anybody, anythin" like° 2 1. 
or 3 1. paid to anybody ? — I could, and 12 months 
before ; I will bring you up the book if you want 
to see it. 

2096. I want to see it in that book? — You 
could not see it in that book. 

2097. Is not that a day-book ? — That is a day- 
book. 

2098. Does not every transaction go down 
there? — No. 

2099. What is the use of the day-book then ? 
— Sometimes I put it off to the ledger. 

2100. Would you shew me in that what were 
the transactions on the 20th March ?— Nothing. 

2101. What is the next item in that book after 
the 19th?— The 21st March. 

2102. What is the next to the 21st? 

Twenty-second, 

2103. Where is the 20th ?— There was no en- 
tries made ; I told you that before. 

2104. Was your shop shut on the 20th?— It 
was not. 

2105. Were there no entries made in any 

book ? — No. J 



2106. How was that?— I gave 
not to make any entries. ° 

2107. Why ? — Because I did 
have it. 



special orders 
not like to 



2108. And did you soil nothing of any 4™ 
or description on that day?_I twas soid^ouS 
clown by my missus. 

2109. W ill you swear positively, on your oath 

that there ts not a penny due to you for drink 
supplied on that 20tV'-Upou my oath, I 
special orders. ° 



Mr. J ustice Lawson.] Answer the ques- 
tion. 1 



2110. Mr. V Flaherty.] Will you swear, on 
your solemn oath, there is not. a pennvdue to you 
for drink on that 20th ?— You can subpoena my 
missus, and bring- her here ; she was in the short 
all day. 1 



2111 Have you any reason to know there was 
not? — I have reason to know. 

2112. Know what?— That there was not any 

given without a payment. J 

21 13. Drink, or goods of any description ?— No. 

2114. Was there any money lent ?— No, there 
could not be without my being in it. 



2115. Was there money or value of any 
description given by you. or your wife, or your 
assistant, on that day, that is still due for ?— 
There was no business whatsoever done that day 
in my shop, except if a person came in for a pint 
of porter. I do not know what they drank ; but 
they could pay for it, or they would not 
get it. 



2116. Was there an exceptionally large sale of 
drink in your shop that day ?— I could not tell 
that it was. 



2117. Did you hear it? — Iheard asmallsale of 
drink going on just the same as any ordinary day. 

2118. Nothing greater? — Nothing- greater. 



2119. Nothing less ? — Any ordinary day of the 
week. 



2120. Will yon positively swear there was no 
order given you by anybody to supply drink that 
day ? — Indeed I do. 

2121. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Is your wife 
in the town ? — She is in the shop. 

2122. Will she come up ? — She won’t, unless 
she is subpoenaed. 

2123. What is her name? — Ann Conolly. 

2124. Mr. O' Flaherty. J You had a brother in 
the shop that day? — He was not fit for any busi- 
ness that day ; he was sick. 

2125. Was all the business transacted by your 
wife ?— It was. 

2126. You had no assistance ? — No, indeed. 



[The Witness withdrew. 

Mi\ Serjeant Armstrong.] He now pro- 
posed to prove the service of the subpoena 
on Mr. John Ward in person, at the resi- 
dence of his brother, Dr. Ward, the expenses 
agent in Dublin, on the 28th April. 

Mr. Fitzgibhon said he would admit that •» 
it was served on him personally. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong said he was going 
to ask for an order for his immediate at- 
tendance. 
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Edward Adams, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



2127. Do you see Mr. O’Donnell, the respon- 
dent, in court?— I see him. 3 
T 2128. Do you see Dr. Ward, the expenses 
agent, in court ? — l do. 

°2129. Take this subpoena in your hand 
(handing a subpoena to Witness ) ; did you serve 
John Ward at any time of late with a copy of 
that subpoena in person ?— I served him on the 
30th April last in the house of his brother, Dr. 
Ward, at 52, Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 

2130. Did you give him any money ? — I gave 
him 3 l. to pay his expenses. 

John Ward was called on his subpoena, 
but did not answer. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong asked his Lord- 
ship to grant an order pursuant to the 41st 
rule, to compel the attendance of John 
Ward. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon stated that the only address 
Dr. W ard could give was “ Office of George 
Wade, 10, Drury-lane, Liverpool.” 

Mr. Justice Lawson said he would sign 
the order when it was made out. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon said there were facts con- 



7?, Adams. 

ig May 
ifc.74. 

nected with John Ward’s absence, which his 
learned friends were not aware of, and he was 
ready to state those facts at once, if re- 
quired. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to any 
such statement at present. He was not 
putting John Wai’d in contempt at all, but 
taking the necessary preliminary steps to an 
application for an attachment, and if the order 
were not obeyed, he should apply for an 
attachment. 

It was admitted that Mr. Peter Ward and 
Mr. O’Donnell, the respondent, took to the 
“ Galway Vindicator ” office, and left there, 
to be printed, the manuscript from which the 
“Joyce and Keogh” placards were struck 
off. 

The registry of the borough was pro- 
duced by the clerk of the peace, and ad- 
mitted by consent. 

The under-sheriff produced the nomina- 
tion papers, and the declaration of the poll. 

It was admitted by consent that 1.92 votes 
were rejected for informality. 



Kichard Carter, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



2131. Are you the Clerk of the Peace? — I 
am only the Deputy Clei'k of the Peace. 

2132. Are you aware that, as a matter of fact, 
there are some names in duplicate upon the 
registry, that is, persons named as rated occupiers, 
and also entered as freemen or freeholders ? — I 
do not know it to my knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

2133. Did you act as presiding officer at one 
of the booths? — Yes, I was presiding officer at 
No. 0. 

2134. You presided at the booth in which the 
letters I, J, K, L, voted ? — Yes. 

2135. I11 Mr. Roberts’s inner office ? — Yes. 

2136. Was that one of the booths that opened 
off the front hall of the court-house ? — It was. 

2137. What length of time were you there? — 
I was there, I think, from half-past seven till five 
in the evening. 

2138. Did you remain there in the booth the 
entire time of the polling?— I did. 

2139. Did you also take the votes of the 
illiterate voters that fell among those letters ? I 

did. 

2140. Can you tell me about how many of 
them voted in your booth during the day ? — In- 
deed I could not say now ; I should say some- 
thing about. 30 ; I took no note of them. 

2141. Who attended in your booth on behalf 
of Mr. Joyce to take the votes for the illiterate 
men ? — There was so many people had declara- 

* tions that it would be very hard to say. 

2142. Give me the names of any? — In the 
morning, between nine and ten, I asked, “ Who 
are the agents for both candidates ? ” There was 
a man of the name of Linskey, and a man of the 
name of Taliya, I think, for Mr. Joyce, and I do 
not know now who are the men that were for 
Mr. O’Donnell, but I can tell you in five 
minutes ; I have the papers above in my office. 

201 . 



2143. I wiil ask you to bring them down; Carter 

you took all the votes during the day that were 

tendered in your book ? — I did. 

2144. Have you ever acted in that capacity 
before? — I have. 

2145. At former elections ? — Yes. 

2146. Did you act at the general election ? — I 
did. 

2147. What proportion of the names on the 
registry came to the poll; was it a large propor- 
tion or a small one? — Well, there was a large 
proportion, I think. There was something above ; 

1 think very near the same on both occasions. 

2148. Was that a larger number than to your 
knowledge had polled at any election before those 
two?— 1 could hot say; I never acted, except 
those two. 

2149. Was there any disturbance in your booth 
during the day ?— None whatever, except a little 
that was created by Mr. Charles Kane, and he 
wanted me to give certain directions which I re- 
fused to give. 

2150. ‘Was there any difficulty whatever in 
the recording of the votes? — Not the slightest in 
the world ; it was as quiet as possible. 

2151. Did you see any indications on the part 
of the voters of terror or excitement? — None 
whatever in my book, for I would not permit it; 

I kept it perfectly quiet, and allowed nothing 
of the kind to interfere with it; it was very 
quiet, exceedingly quiet. 

2152. When the illiterate voters, or some ot 
them, were recording their votes, was Mr. Pierce 
Joyce, the candidate, by ? — I think he was on 
one or two occasions. 

2153. Was there any interference, so tar as 
you could observe, or see, with the fair and tree 
recording of the votes in your booth?— There 
was nothing whatever in it, except what Mr. 

Kane wanted me to do, which I refused to do, 
until he brought the sheriff himself ; and on the 

P 4 second 
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second occasion after the sheriff desired me to 
explain cerrain things, Mr. Kane came in again, 
and was persevering on me to put those explana- 
tions, and I refused to do it ; I told him he 
should bring the sheriff himself ; that I did not 
think it w as light to do so. 

2154. Was that in reference to giving explana- 
tions to the voters? — He wanted me to explain 
that no one would know anything about it; and 
that it was secret, and I did not think it was 
competent in me to do it, and I refused, unless 
the sheriff came. 

2155. Then the only request you heard during 
the entire day was a request that you would let 
the voters know that their votes were secret? — 
Yes. 

2156. And that you declined to give? — I de- 
clined to <nve that. 

2157. Did the sheriff come in your booth 
during the day more than once ? — He did. 

2158. Did he give any explanation with refe- 
rence to that matter to any of the voters ? — I 
think he did ; he either gave it or desired me 
to give it on one occasion, but I refused to 
give it. 

2159. Until you got his sanction ? — And after, 
for I did not think in the printed directions I had 
got it was competent. 

2160. Although the sheriff did give the expla- 
nation on one occasion in your presence ? — 
Certainly I refused to do it, unless he came in 
and did it himself. 

2161. And he did it himself on the one occa- 
sion ? — I could not say whether it was himself or 
myself that did it. 

Re-examined bj Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2162. It was your business to stay in there all 
day? — Yes. 



2163. And you did your business?- And T 

did my business. 1 

2164. You did not go out?— I did not g„ out . 

2165. It would have been wrong to go out’ 

I know it would. 

2166. And there might have been nmrif. 
committed outside ?— Anything might have been 
done; I just kept to the booth. 

2167. And you do not know what pressure 

might have been put upon people before thev 
came in to you ? — Yes. 3 

2168. They might have been influenced to any 

extent ? — Anything at all. 3 



2169. Were they drunk or drenched with 
whisky ? — There was not a voter came in, except 
one, that was under the influence of liquor. 
There was one man came in. 



2170. What letters had you ? — I, J, K, L. 

2171. Mr. Fitzgibbon.'] You say there was 
only one voter during the entire day that 
appeared to be under the influence of drink?— 
Yes. 

2172. Were you out of the booth during the 
day ? — No, except just at the door. 

2173. Were you at the door? — I was. 

2174. Were you frequently there ?— Not 
frequently. 

2175. Did you go yourself to vote? — I did. 

2176. I suppose you went out of the booth for 
that ? — I did ; I left the sheriff in charge. 

2177. What time of the day was that? — About 
two o’clock. 

. 2178. Was there any disturbance or obstruc- 
tion then ? — There was none to me whatever; I 
saw none. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Francis William James, sworn; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



2179. I believe you are the County Inspector 
in charge of this portion of the county of Gal- 
way? — l am. 

2180. Were you on duty on the day of the 
polling at the last election ? — I was. 

2181. About the polling place ? — I was. 

2182. Did you observe a large mob assembled? 
— I observed a large assemblage, I won’t call 
them a mob ; a large assemblage of people in 
front of the court-house. 

2183. Amounting to how many do you esti- 
mate ? — A couple of hundred, I suppose. 

2184. Altogether? — Yes; there maybe from 
200 to 300 people ; I cannot say decidedly. 

2185. How many do you suppose were assem- 
bled there from time to time during the dav ? — 
Oh, it varied. 

2186. In all parts, about, in the court-house, 
and around it, in and near the spot? — I suppose 
about 500, without being very accurate. 

2187. Did you observe the demeanour of that 
crowd ? — I observed two large flags exhibited in 
front of the court-house, which I thought objec- 
tionable, and which I brought under the notice 
of the resident magistrate. They were very 
large flags ; one, I was told, belonging to the 
butchers’ and the other to the bakers’ union of 
Galu ay. 

2188. Were those men there moving about 
during a considerable portion of the day ? — They 
remained there stationary. 



2189. For a long time? — For a long time in 
front of the court-house. 

2190. Besides that, did you observe the de- 
meanour of the mob; was there any excite- 
ment? — I observed a great number of people 
with green rosettes or ribbons in their hats. 

2191. Was there much excitement?— There 
was a good deal of excitement on the part of 
those people. 

2192. Would you call it violent? — No. 

2193. Did you observe any violence at all? 

I would call it obstruction. 

2194. By crowds ? — By this mob I have de- 
scribed with green ribbons. 

2195. Obstruction of whom? — General ob- 
struction ; I would say obstruction towards Mr. 
Joyce’s voters. 

2196. Did you observe any intoxication. 

No, I did not. 

2197. You did not see that any of that was 

nifested? — No, I did not. . . 

2198. Or any signs of drink, not amounting J 
perhaps to intoxication ? — No, I did not. 

2199. Had you at any time during the day, in 

consequence of the violence, to send tor tu e 
mounted police ? — In consequence of the excite- 
ment, I won’t say violence, I thought it necessary 
to send for the mounted police. , 

2200. For what special purpose?— h or 
special purpose of clearing the way m hon f 
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the court-liouse, and keeping a passage for the 
c <n-ess and ingress of the voters. 

°2201. Was it for the protection of any person 

or body of persons?— No, not for the protection 
tf any particular person. 

'2202. Or persons? — No. 

2203. Generally ?— Generally, yes ; that crowd 
being there assembled, as I believed, against Mr. 
Joyce. 

2204. Were you obliged during any portion 
of the day to remove any people for riotous or 
violent conduct? — No, except inside the court- 
house, where there was some altercation between 
certain parties. The parties were requested 
mildly and respectfully to retire from the court- 
house, which they did; persons in the upper 
ranks of life. 

2205. Do you consider that what you saw of 
the conduct of the mob or otherwise, interfered 
with the freedom of the election? — Decidedly. 

2206. It did? — Decidedly. I may say they 
were a one-sided party. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Houston. 

2207. About how many police had you inside 
the court-house ?— I caunot tell you at the present 
moment. We had placed as many at the booths 
and doors as was considered necessary by the 
sheriff, but I cannot at present say how many. 
I think there might have been two or three 
men at each door ; at each polling-booth door, 
but I am not very certain of it. 

2208. Throughout the day?— We had a good 
number of men inside the court-house. 

2209. Sufficient to preserve order within that 
inclosurc ? — Well, they were placed there for the 
purpose of being sufficient, and with a good deal 
of exertion afterwards they proved themselves 
sufficient. 

2210. You mentioned about some people ot 
the upper ranks being requested to remove, and 
to leave the booth doors or the court-house ; could 
you tell me who they were?— They were re- 
quested by the sheriff and by myself to remove. 
Mr. O’Flaherty, a gentleman of the name of 
Burke, of Galway, Mr. Thomas Joyce, I think. 
I think those were the principal parties concerned. 
There were others who moved out. 

2211. They were requested by yourself person- 
ally?— They were requested by the sheriff and 
by myself personally to remove out, which they 
did very quietly. 

221 2. 1 believe you did not make any arrests 

upon that day ? — No. . . p 

2213. Were there any charges arising out ot 

this?— No. I left that matter to themselves 
afterwards. . „ 

2214. There were none, as a matter ot tact, 
made ? — No, none that I am aware of. 

2215. No injuries were reported to you, X 

believe? — None. . , 

2216. You were there I suppose during the 
whole of the polling ? — I was there from about 11 
o’clock until the close, and long after the close, 
fill the ballot boxes and all were escorted to the 

~ sheriffs house. , . 

2217. As a matter of fact, when you did bring 

up the force to remove the obstruction, was the 
obstruction removed, and was there an opportunity 
for the voters to record their votes ? I did not 
bring up any special force. The force that were 
in the place and about the court-house were 
merely brought in. . 

2218. When you took that measure was the 

201 . 



obstruction removed, and had the voters an 
opportunity of recording their votes ? — The place 
was very crowded, which I believe to be from 
voters. It was impossible to keep the court- 
house clear with voters forcing their way in ; and 
frequently when I attempted to keep the place 
moderately free, I was told they were voters ; and 
Mr. O’Donnell was one of the persons who en- 
deavoured to force voters in, his voters, to poll, 
not to do anything wrong, but to poll, and, con- 
sequently the place was very crowded. 

2219. There were five booths, I believe, open- 
ing directly or indirectly into the hall of the 
court? — There were a great number of booths 
opening on the back side and opening on the front 
side into the hall. 

2220. And there was but one general mode of 
entrance and exit? — There were two, I think, 
through the back side and through the front side. 

2221. But the general mode of entrance was 
through the front ? — Yes. 



Re-examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 

2222. You say a number of those people that 
you saw in the court-house were voters ? — I be- 
lieve so ; I was told so. 

2223. Are you aware whether or not they had 
voted ? — I do not know ; I asked the question of 
a great number of them, had they voted ; and 
when they said they had, they were removed ; I 
especially had them removed, so as to clear the 
space. 

2224. These people that you had removed 
were persons that had voted ? — There were some 
who had voted, and some who had not; Mr. 
O’Donnell was very desirous to get his voters in. 

2225. You said that you requested some of 
the gentlemen to leave the place ; you do not 
mean to say that these gentlemen were removed 
by the police? — If they had not gone quietly, 
they would have been removed for their violence, 

2226. Who were the gentlemen that were 
violent? — Mr. O’Flaherty and Mr. Burke. 

2227. Mr. E. C. Burke ? — Yes. 

2228. That was the transaction which Mr. 
O’Flaherty detailed the particulars of yesterday? 
— I do not know. 

2229. He was the nominator, I think ? — I do 
not know. 

2230. With regard to Mr. Thomas Joyce, was 
he violent? — Well, Mr. Thomas Joyce was in- 
clined to be excited. 

2231. Was it rather for his own protection?— 
He was requested to retire, and he did retire. 

2232. Was that rather for his own protection, 
or were you afraid he would do anything ? — We 
were anxious that those on both sides that we 
thought excited should quietly retire, not to give 
a triumph to any side. 

2233. It was not that you saw Mr. Joyce 
doing anything wrong? — No, I did not see . Mr. 
Joyce do anything, but there was an opposition 
on both sides. My Lord;, I really think the oppo- 
sition really came from Mr. O’Donnell’s party, 
and the other party were only opposing that vio- 
lence which they had received. 

2234. Did you observe a number ot the 
butchers banded together about?— No, I did not. 

2235. Do you know whether they were 
butchers or not ? — No, I do not know. 

2236. You do not know what either of these 
banners were?-I was told one belonged to the 
butchers’ union, and the other to the ba.ker= 

H 
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2237- Did you see any of the clergy about 
there ? — Yes, a great number. 

2238. Were they very active? — They were 
very active, but their conduct very proper ; they 
did nothing in my sight that was wrong. 

2239. Did you see them addressing voters? — 
No. 

2240. Did you see them laying hands on voters? 
— They were bringing in their own voters as the 
voters were coming in ; they were with their own 
voters. 



2241 How do yon know they were their ora 
TOtePB ?— I do not know, but I saw those person, 
that were brought in, and I was told they were 
voters; I did not know for myself, but I did 
not see anything unbecoming on their part with 
the voters. j 

2242. But of course such a thing mio-ht have 
occurred without your seeing it? — tt mi“ht. 

2243. And if sworn to by others, you would 
not doubt it?— I would not doubt it; 1 did not 
see it. 



Sub-Inspector Gowan Gilmore, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



2244. I believe you were broughtin specially 
for the election ? — Yes, I was. 

2245. You were stationed at an out-station ? — 
Yes. 

2246. About how many men accompanied 
you ? — About 20. 

2247. Were you on duty at or about 12 in the 
court-house on the day of the polling ? — Yes, I 
was. 

2248. Were you inside or outside?— I was 
outside. 

2249. Was there a great crowd outside ? — Yes, 
there was a great crowd. 

2250. About what time of the day did you go 
on duty ? — I went at about half-past six o’clock 
in the morning. 

2251. I suppose you had to retire for break- 
fast? — No, I had breakfast before. 

2252. W ere you on duty about the court-house 
tiil after the poll closed ? — Yes, with the excep- 
tion of half-an-hour for lunch. 

2253. Did you see the arrival of any omni- 
busses or cars with voters upon them ?— Yes, I 

did. 

2254. I suppose you know the place called 
Semple’s yard ? — I do. 

2255. It is just separated by a narrow lane 
from the rear of the court-house? — Yes. 

2256. Did you observe how those voters were 
being t reat ed on the arrival of the cars and ’busses ? 
— Yes. 

2257. What was done? — When the voters 
came in the ’busses to the wooden gate going into 
the yard, there was a general rush of the crowd 
towards them, and the place was all blocked up 
with the crowd. 

2258. What was the character of that crowd 
that was thus rushing at the voters? — They 
appeared to be rather a disorderly crowd of 
people. 

2259. Did you see any signs of drink amongst 
them ?— No, I did not. 

2260. Did they intercept the voters, or attempt 
to drag them and pull them away ?— They 
appeared to block up the passage to the "ate, to 
prevent them from getting in to the gate into 
oempie s yard. 

2261. Was that the general conduct and treat- 
ment that you observed upon the arrival of the 
omnibusses and cars during the day? — Yes; 
that was the general conduct; there was a rush 
of the mob immediately on the arrival of each 
bus. 

— Ye^' D0 y ° U recollecttlie g at es being closed? 

, 2263 * In the course of the day, to keep the mob 
from getting in?— Yes, I recollect the gates 
being closed to keep the mob from getting in. 



2264. Do you recollect the mob trying to <r e t 
in, although the gates were closed ?— Yes ; I re- 
collect a rush at the gates. 

2265. While there, were voters inside?— Yes. 

2266. Were the police called into requisition 
to do anything ? — Yes, they were. 

2267. Had they to fix bayonets?— I was not 
there when they fixed bayonets. 

2268. Were you there when the cavalry 
came? — I was. 

2269. Had they to clear the place?— They 
had to clear the place. 

2270. Was it necessary ? — It was. 

2271. Was it a violent mob? — It was a mob 
that blocked up all the passages. 

2272. Was it an obstructive mob ? — I think, 
decidedly, it was an obstructive mob. 

2273. Were they shouting occasionally? — 
They were shouting to a very great extent. 

2274. Did you hear any of the shouts? — Yes, 
I did. 

2275. Give us an idea of some of them? — 
They were swearing and using every kind of 
abusive language. 

2276. Levelled against whom chiefly ? — They 
appeared to be levelled chiefly against Mr. Joyce’s 
voters. 

2277. Were the voters hooted by this mob? — 
Yes, decidedly they were. 

2278. Did you hear any cries consigning Mr. 
Joyce to any place which we need not name?— I 
do not remember about that, 

2279. Were you inside the court-house at all? 
— I was occasionally inside the hall at the back 
part of the court-house. 

2280. I presume that the exhibition of violence 
and obstruction was chiefly outside ? — Yes, 

2281. I suppose there were some policeemn at 
each door of the booths ? — There were police at 
each door. 

2282. Did you observe priests there too?— I 
did see priests there occasionally. 

2283. Several clergymen ? — I saw two or three 
priests occasionally off and on. 

2284. Did they appear to be actively engaged 
in moving about and bringing up voters ?— Yes. 

2285. Did you see Mr. O’Donnell there ? — I do 
not know the name, 

2286. I mean the candidate? — Yes, I saw him 
there. 

2287. Was he acting with the priests in bring- 
ing up the voters ? — I do not remember that. 

2288. Were the priests acting with him? I 
did not remark that. 

2289. Were the priests bringing up voters? 
The priests appeared to be bringing up voters. 

2290. Was Mr. O’Donnell there when the 
priests were acting in that way ? — I could not say 
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that he was. I saw him off and on during the 
day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon . 

£2291. Were you speaking to Dr. Ward that 
Jay? — Yes. 

2292. Do you remember saying to Dr. Ward 
that it was a very stupid business ? — I think I did. 

2293. Did that truly convey your impression 
of what was going on at the time ? — No, it did not 
convey what you think I intended it to convey. 
I think I remember saying something about its 
being a tiresome business. I do not think it was 
the word stupid that I used ; I used the word 
tiresome, irksome. 

2294. You said you were not present when the 
swords were drawn ; was it not you that ordered 
them to be sheathed again? — No, I did not. 

2295. Were you asked at any time during the 
day to get this gate of Semple’s yard opened ?•— 
I do not remember being asked to get the gate 



open. 

2296. Do you remember being asked to get 
some one to see whether there was any one inside 
who wanted to get out ? — Yes, I remember some- 
thing about that. 

2297. Did you do that ?— I think 1 did. 

2298. You were asked about the shouting that 
there was in the crowd, and all that :^did you not 
hear them outside the gate calling out or repre- 
senting, at any rate, that they believed there 
were people shut up in the yard ? — Yes, I did. 

2299. And when this rush that you have 
spoken of was made at the gate, was not that in 
order to let out those who were inside, or sup- 
posed to be inside ? — I really could not tell. It 
appeared to me as if the rush was made to force 
in the gates. 

2300. Was it at that same time that you heard, 
as you have described, the cries or the expres- 
sions that there were people being kept inside ? — 
I cannot say that it was at the same time, 

2301. Was it about the same time? — I think 
it was about the same time. 

2302. Was it after that that you got the gate 
open? — I do not remember getting the gate 
open, 

2303. Did you see the gate open after that? 
—I saw the gate open frequently, and persons 
going in and out. 

2304. Was not the gate during the entire day 
off and on, open and shut according as people 
wanted to come in or go out? — Yes, decidedly it 



2305. Were you on duty there to see that 
whatever was attempted, nobody was actually 
obstructed? — Yes. 

2306. Did you effect that?— To the best ot 
my power, I did. 

2307. When, as the learned Serjeant called 
them, the cavalry were called in, the horse 
police, I believe, were brought into this street 
that runs by the side of the court-house ? Yes. 

2308. How did they clear the place ? — They 
moved in cavalry order, and the people gave way 
before them. 

2309. There was no charging ?— No, they just 
walked their horses at the people. 

2310. And the people went back as the horses 
came on ? — They did. 

2311. For fear of their toes ? — 

Mr. Justice Lawson.^ That is the usual 
operation with cavalry, 1 believe. 

Yes; there was no charging. 
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2312. Mr. Fitzgibbon.'] You saw no stone 
throwing, or anything of that kind ? — No, nothing 
of that kind . 

2313. Did you arrest anybody during the en- 
tire day ? — They arrested nobody. 

2314. You saw no necessity for arresting any- 
body? — No, I saw no necessity for arresting 
anybody. 

2315. Did you see any one on Mr. Joyce’s side 
bringing the voters into this yard ? — Yes, I 

2316. Whom did you see ? — He was aman that 
was examined with a short leg. 

2317. That is the lame man, Hughes ? — 
Yes. 

2318. Did you see how he brought them in? — 



2319. Had he his hands upon them? — No, I 
did not remark that; he appeared to be very 
active. 

2320. Was he very active, so far as you saw, 
during the entire day ? — He was. 

2321. Outside the gate or inside?— Yes, and 
outside. 

2322. Did he s;et his voters in, so far as you 
saw? — Yes, he did appear to get them in. 

2323. And they afterwards were brought out 
of that yard into the court-house to poll ? — Yes, 
they were. 

2324. My learned friend, Mr. Serjeant. Arm- 
strong, asked you whether it was a violent crowd, 
and the answer that you gave was, that it was 
rather disorderly ; was it a good-humoured 
crowd ? — Well, I would rather not call it a good- 
humoured crowd. 

2325. Mr. Justice Lawson.'] When you stated 
that they were cursing and using abusive lan- 
guage, you would hardly call them a good- 
humoured crowd ?— No, I should not call them a 
good-humoured crowd. 

2326. Mr. Fitzgibbon.] But you described 
them as rather disorderly? — Yes, decidedly' so. 

2327. But you saw no sign of drink ? — No, I 
did not. 

2328. Would it be true to state, that there was 
any general drunkenness in the neighbourhood of 
the court-house that day ? — I do not think that 
would be accurate. 

2329. If auy one had been drunk there, would 

it have been your duty to arrest him ? — Yes, 
decidedly. ..... , , , 

2330. Did you see any individual so drunk that 

you thought you were bound to arrest him ? — 
No, I did not. . 

2331. During the entire day ?— During the 
entire day. 



Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



2332. Have you any doubt, from what you 
observed, that there were many people in the 
crowd who had taken a quantity of drink without 
being what you call drunk ? — I could not foam an 
opinion ; they appeared to me to be sober, but 
excited. 

2333. You would not arrest a man, I suppose, 
so long as he was able to walk steadily, although 
he were a good deal excited from drink . is o, 1 



rould not. . . ,, 

2334. Was it any of the priests that tola you 
hat there were people in the yard that wanted 
o o-et out ? — I forget whether it was a priest. 

2335. Just try to recollect whether it was a 
,riest that said that to you?— No, I cannot recol- 
ect whether it was a priest ; I recollect bem| 



Sub- 
Inspector 
G. Gilmore. 

19 May 
1874. 
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Sub- told that there were people in the yard who 
Inspector wanted to get out. 

0. Gilmore. 2336. Did the person who made that repre- 

sentation to you apply to you to get them in ? — 

I 8 May As f „ 

as I remember, he did. 

l8 "4> 2337. Was that a clergyman, so far as you 

recollect ? — I do not recollect who it was. 

2338. But you recollect that the gates were 
shut to prevent the crowd getting in to vote ? — 
Yes. 

2339. And after the gates were closed, they 
made a rush to knock them open? — Yes, they 
made a rush to knock them open ; I had to draw 
my men up iu front of the gates to prevent their 
being forced open. 

2340. Kad you the whole 20 men there? — I 
had most of the 20 men. 



2341. Did you fix bayonets at the time?— -No 
I did not fix bayonets. 

2342. But you were there for the purpose of 
protecting the gate ? — Yes. 

2343. Mr. Fitzgibbon.) Do you remembe* 
whether it was not you who let two clergymefl 
into the yard and got the gate opened for them? 
— I do not exactly remember that oceurrino-. 

2344. Do you remember Mr. O’Donnell speak- 

ing to you? — Yes, I remember it very well 
Mr. O’Donnell spoke to me. ’ 

2345. Did he ask you to get your men drawn 
away from the gate to let the people see that 
there was no one kept inside against his will ?— 
Y es, he said that to me. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Sub-Inspector William John Geeen, sworn; Examined by Mr. O’ Flaherty. 



Sub- 2346. Were you on duty on the polling day 
* ns P^ tor at the court-house ? — 1 was. 

H .J. Green. 2347. Did you observe the crowd outside? — 
I did. 

2348. How many would you estimate them to 
be ? — I could not form an exact estimate, but I 
should say about 400, from that to 500. 

2349. Altogether on all sides and all round 
about it and inside? — I could not say all round 
about, because I was chiefly on duty at the front 
of the court-house; I was also on duty at the 
back while Mi - . Gilmore was away. 

2350. Do you mean only those who were in 
front? — Only those who were in front. 

2351. To your knowledge were there men at 
the side and at the back of the court-house ? — 
I believe there were, but I could not positively 
state ; I did not see them. 

2352. What was the demeanour of the mob 
during the day ? — In the early part of the day 
they were quiet enough, but from about halt- 
past 12 o’clock to the close of the poll, or nearly 
the close of the poll, I considered them rather 
violent. 

2353. Did you observe whether they were in 
any degree under the influence of drink? — To- 
wards the close of the poll a good many were. 

2354. As the day was progressing? — As the 
day was progressing. 

2355. They were increasing in number? — 
Yes, they Were. 

2356. During that portion of the day had the 
police occasion to draw their swords ? — They 
had. 

2357. For what reason? — The way it came 
under my notice was this; Mr. Gilmore was 
away for a short time, and I was sent round to 
where Mr. Joyce had his yard, to take charge of 
the men while he was away ; a short time after I 
went there a van of Mr. J oyce’s voters came up 
fat least I conclude they were such), followed by 
a rather large mob. 

2358. Bushing after the van? — The horses 
walked up and they walked as fast as the horses ; 
I could not call it a rush. When the voters were 
getting out of the van several of them were 
seized by the mob ; one of them in particular I 
remarked was hurried away out in this direction 
(describing the same), three or four men having 
got him by the collar. I followed them singly, 
as I did not wish to take the men away from the 
door, seeing such a violent mob about it, and I 



rescued the voter from the mob. I let him go 
free, and he appeared very much dazed and 
frightened ; and at the same moment Mr. Cullen, 
the sub-inspector, came round the corner of the 
court-house, and said, what was all this about, 
and I told him what had occurred, and he re- 
turned with me to Mr. Semple’s gate, as I believe 
it has been called during the trial, the gate of the 
yard, and there was a violent mob round there. 
I should call them decidedly violent at the 
moment when I returned ; it was not so when I 
left it. 

2359. About how long do you think you were 
away? — I think I was away three or four 
minutes. 

2360. Did you find the voters when you came 
back ? — I did not find them, they had got out of 
the car and where they went I do not know. I 
rescued that one ; that is all that I know. 



2361. Did you see the mob lay hands upon 
any of the others besides this one ? — Yes, I saw 
one other man laid hands on by three or four 
men who had green bows or green ribbons on. 
Tbcrc was rather a noisy crowd round them also 
jostling, and there appeared to be a fight as to 
who was to get the voters amongst the parties. 

2362. You saw the banners, I suppose, and 
green ribbons, and all that sort of thing?— I did, 

2363. Did you see the butchers in a body?— 1 
did not know whether they were butchers or not. 
I do not know the place sufficiently; I was on 
duty at the assizes, and when the election came 
on I was ordered to take up duty there. ^ 

2364. Were the mob shouting? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

2365. Did you hear any of their expressions ? 
—I did; I 'heard the mob frequently shout 
“ Hey, for O’Donnell,” and I remember remark- 
ing one man very much under the influence o 
drink, and he said, “We do not want any Beogn 
or Morris, or Lawson, we only want O’Donne. , 
it struck me as rather an amusing incident, an 
that just fixed it on my memory at the momen . 

2366. Did you hear the expressions which we 
have heard so often to-dav and yesterday a ou , 
“To hell with Joyce an! Keogh?”— 1 

say positively that I did. 

2367. Was there cursing? — There was. 

2368. Cursing whom? — It appeared o 
chiefly levelled at Mr. Joyce’s supporters. 

2369. Did you see any conflict of the m ’ 
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were the mobs all working in one direction? — 
They were. 

2370. There was no counter mob ? — There was 
no counter mob. 

#2371. And all working in favour of Mr. 
O’Donnell ? — Apparently so, as far as I could 
judge. 

2372. You have told us now everything that 
you know ? — Yes. 

2373. Is there anything else material that you 
recollect? — There is another thing that I recol- 
lect; I remember that at the end of a long 
jiassage I heard a scuffle : I was in the hall of 
the court-house on duty with a good many 
men there, and I went down this long passage 
and at the end of it I found a voter rather pushed 
about between a good many of those men with 
green ribbons, and I remarked Mr. Joyce, the 
petitioner’s father (I think lie was) there, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dooley, and when I went down 
there was a good deal of pushing about, and I 
went in between them and I requested both 
parties to be quiet. Both Father Dooley and 
Mr. J oyce appeared to be a good deal excited, 
as they both appeared to be in the crowd, and 
they were being pushed about from one side to 
the other ; I remonstrated with both of them as 
well as I could : I cannot say the words that I 
said, and the Rev. Mr. Dooley said, “ Well, 
make Mr. Joyce leave this.” I said I thought 
Mr. Joyce had a perfect right to be there, he 
was not iu the booth ; ‘ 1 But he was going into 
the booth,” says Mr. Dooley, “ and he has no 
right to be there.” I turned round then and at 
the same moment I saw Mr. Joyce preparing to 
leave, and the matter cooled down at once; I 
only just heard the noise at the end of the 
passage, and I went down to tender any assist- 
ance that I could iu the matter. 



Cross-examined by Dr. Houston. 

2374. When the voters arrived on those cars, 
were they not received by a number of the Joyce 
supporters ? — I could not say that, because the 
mob closed up all immediately at the back of the 
cars ; I could not say that they were received by 
any one particularly, but they were driven up to 
the yard. 

2375, Were there people there to receive them 
on Mr. Joyce’s part at the gate? — If there were 
I did not see them, because they had no badge. 



2376. Might not those voters that you saw Sul>- 
have been seized on one side by Mr. Joyce’s sup- Inspector 
porters, and on the other by the other parties? — W.J. Green. 

If they were seized ‘by Mr. Joyce’s supporters, 

they were hurried clean away from his yard. J 9 May 

2377. Was there a sort of struggle between 1 ^74- 
the two parties who would have the man? — No, 
certainly not there, because the moment he got 

down off the car lie was seized by three or four 
hands and hurried off by the side of the court 
house, and I set him free and let him go where 
he liked. Of course I did not take him to Mr. 

Joyce or Mr. O’Donnell. 

2378. Did he go into the yard as a matter of 
fact that you observed ? — That I could not say. 

2379. And how long did this last altogether, 
wbat you have described ? — I should say that it 
lasted from 10 minutes to a quarter of an hour. 

2380. How many vans came up at that par- 
ticular time ? — I can only remember one. 

2381. How many voters were there in it ? — I 
should say there were about 18 people in it, but 
whether they were all voters or not I do not 
know, because in some of the vans I remember 
seeing little boys who, I concluded, could not 
have votes. 

2382. It was only one van with regard to which 
this matter that you speak of occurred? — Yes, 
because I was only there temporarily, and I was 
not on general duty there during the day. 

2383. About what time was that ? — I should 
say it was about 2 o’clock, more or less ; I cannot 
say the exact horn - , but it was about that hour. 

2384. Do you recollect about wbat time the 
banners were removed? — Well, I cannot say 
what time, because they were coming and going. 

2385. Up to what hour of the day did you ob- 
serve this? — Well, I think they commenced about 
from half-past 12 to 1 o’clock, and they remained 
there most of the time alter and during the poll- 
ing. The last half-hour the polling was rather 
quiet, apparently most of the voters had polled, 
and there were no more to bring up. 

23S6. At what hour did you observe them 
last ? — I should say about 4 o’clock, as near as I 
can recollect. 

2387. Are you sure you observed them so late 
as that ? — Well, I certainly saw them, as well as 
I recollect, between half-past 3 and 4 o’clock, but 
I do not think they were there later than 
4 o’clock. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Martyn, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



2388. You are a magistrate of this borough, I 
believe ? — No. 

2389. You are a merchant in the town? — 
Yes. 

2390. Y ou recollect the last election, of course ? 
- — Yes. 

2391. You are a voter? — Yes. 

„ 2392. Are you the same Mr. Martyn as. is 

president of the Charitable Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul here? — Yes. 

2393. I believe you were a supporter of Mr. 
«J oyce’s ? — Yes. 

2394. Had you seen Mr. O’Donnell accom- 
panied by anv of the clergy canvassing the town 
preparatory to the election ? — I was not in town 
until a day or two before the election. 

2395. But after you did come? — No, I did 
not see him. 
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2396. Did you see any of the clergy canvass- j. Martyn. 

ing without Mr. O’Donnell at all? — No, when I 

was in town I was in my own office. 

2397. You were there on the day of the polling, 
no doubt ? — I came to vote. 

2398. Of course you were at the court-house to 
give your vote ? — Yes. 

2399. At what time? — At about 12 o’clock. 

2400. Did you go in by the back way ? — No, 
the front door. 

2401. Were you round at the back at all? — I 
was ; I think that is the way I went out. 

2402. Was there a crowd there ? — Not a great 
crowd when I went out at the back. 

2403. W as there a crowd when you went in 
at the front ?— Yes, a good crowd. 

2404. What was their general demeanour and 
conduct ?— It appeared to me that they could not 

H 3 get 
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J. Martyn. get in to vote, and I think they were moved away 
— — by the police. 

1 ?874 7 2405 ‘ Was there scouting ?— No. 

2406. Was there excitement? — Excitement, 
and the passages seemed to be stopped. 

2407. Were you round at all at the back when 
any of Mr. Joyce’s omnibuses arrived? — No. 

2408. Or any of his cars? — No. 

2409. Were you in Semple’s yard at all? — 
No. 

2410. Did you see any of the clergy ? — I did 
in the hall of the court-house. 

2411. Whom clid you see? — I saw Father 
Dooley and Farther Macdonogh. 

2412. That is Father Redmond Macdonogh? 
— And one of his curates. 

2413. Who was that? — I do not know his 
name. 

2414. Were they occupied in getting in voters, 
or what were they doing ? — I saw the crowd was 
all one-sided, and I was anxious to vote, and I 
found it was useless to use any exertion. As 
soon as I could I gave my vote and went home. 

2415. Who were particularly active that you 
observed amongst the clergy ?— Well, I think 
Father Dooley appeared to me to be more active 
than anyone else. 

2416. Did you observe Father Martin Comvns? 
— I did. 

2417. He was there too? — He was merely 
standing in the court. 

2418. I suppose you merely went to give your 
owm vote and you did not trouble yourself about 
any other votes ? — I was not aware of the rules, 
but I found I could not get into any of the 
booths. 

2419. Did you see the butchers’ flags ? — I did; 

I saw them early in the morning pass down my 
own street, and I saw the bakers’ flag. 

2420. I suppose you know the butchers gene- 
rally by face at all events?— I do. 

2421. Did you see them down there?— I did. 



uutvu merer — i cuu. 

2422. Were there a good many of them there ? 
— Une of them caught hold of me. 

2423. To do what? — I came into my booth to 
vote, and there was a man in polling, and of course 
I waited till he was to come out, and I saw a boy 
bring up a voter, an old man. The boy left him 
there and went away, and they brought him 
an-amst the wall of the court-house. He was an 
old man. I said then to the police, « This poor 
man seems to be old and not able to bear this 
jostling, and the policeman said “ that he should 
take it in his turn.” « Oh, I was not aware of 
that, said 1, and I went away. 

2424. How did the butchers come to seize you ? 
—1 had just got him into the corner to brino- 
him up to vote, and the butchers had hold of 
hmi. One of the butchers caught me by the 
collar for laying my hand on him. 

• ? 42 4r y*\at sort of temper were the butchers 
ini'— Well, they were in a good temper, and 

dSe"ffyslr 86 1 h ‘ PI,eMd *” be 1 oan - 

Dld yon be “; any touting there for the 
short time you were there?— So, hot a word. 

olol' T°“ M not ate y 1<m g enough ?— No. 

2428. Are you acquainted with the general 
state of the feeling of the town with refjnce to 
Mi. Joyce and his candidature ?— I thought I 
was, but I was greatly deceived. ° 

2429 I do not know whether you went with 

him on his canvass at all?— No. 



Cross-examined by Mi-. FitzgiH m , 

t: am °” g ° thers ” ho voted for 

n was 70ur own eIdest « 4 

donotayLf “ m ° 8 * "W—W 

2432. He supported him ?— He did 
d friS-v" teliCV<! ■ ™ b ” *> offer 

,■ m It 1° r m g *; eot rr™ 

i 2435. And your brother ? — Yes. 3 

? Decidedly^ 5,0 a5t<misl,od ^ &o rest? 

2437. Is your brother also a merchant in the 

3 town ? — Ho. 

officer 8 * Wliat 18 he ?—He is a ret *N>d revenue 

3 2439. Do you know those butchers that were 

m the passage ; do you know them by name I 
i mean ?— Yes. 

2440. Were they good tempered with you, 
i and good humoured with you, and chaffing you 

if I may so say ?— Exactly. ° ’ 

2441. In the passage near the booth door?— 

In the passage near the booth door. 

2442. Do you know who the old man was ?— 

I do not. 

2443. Every one knew there you were a sup- 
porter of Mr. J oyce ?— Well, I think so. 

2444. Had you been canvassing at all with 
Mr. Joyce ? — No. 

2445. But you had freely expressed your in- 
tention of supporting him ? — Yes. 

2446. I believe you had, at one time, been 
yourself a candidate ? — Until I saw that Mr. 
Joyce was really coming forward I was myself 
one. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

. ^ 011 6a y y°. u had expressed your inten- 

tion of supporting him ; what intention did you 
express? — I expressed my intention of sup- 
porting Mr. Joyce. 

2448. What did you say about, it ? — I thought 
I had sonic influence, and amongst all my friends 
I said, “ Mr. J oyce is a member of an old Catho- 
lic family that is always foremost in everything 
that is going forward for the benefit of the town; 
we had better back him than a stranger, a boy 
that is merely educated here by chance ; I have 
always had good influence at elections.” 

2449. You say you were very much surprised 
that your son and other friends of yours voted 
for Mr. O’Donnell ? — I was. 

2450. Why were you surprised ? — Because 
they were under such obligations and such com- 
pliments to me that I thought it very extra- 
ordinary that my son and my brother would go 
against me. 

2451. To what do you attribute this extra- 
ordinary feeling in favour of Mr. O’Donnell ? — 

A cry was got up against Keogh and Joyce so ^ 
much that they would not vote for Joyce or i 
Morris. 

2452. Who got up the cry, do you think? — - 
I was not here at all. 

2453. Did you read the letter of Father 
Dooley to Mr. Joyce? — No, I was not here. 

2454. You would not be at the meeting of the 
_13th of February, at Black’s Hotel ? — No meet- 
ing at all. 
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2455. Mr. Fitzgibbon . ] I believe your son 
actually nominated Mr. O’Donnell at the general 
election ? — He did to his shame ; at the time I 
was written to by Mr. Morris 

S 



Mr. Justice Lawson .] You need not tell 
us all that. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



J. Martyn. 

19 May 
1874- 



Henry Persse, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



2456. I believe you are largely engaged as 
a Distiller in a very large way of business ? — 
Yes. 

2457. And you give considerable employ- 
ment ? — Yes. 

2458. Were you present on the polling day at 
the court-house, at the last election ? — I was. 

2459. At about what hour were you there ? — 
At about 9 o’clock. 

2460. Did you remain long ? — I remained till 
11 o’clock. 

2461. You were about two hours there? — 
Yes. 

2462. During that time did you observe any 
crowds or mobs about ? — I did ; I saw the 
butchers arrive with voters, rural voters, in 
busses, with banners, to my great surprise ; as 
I thought the rural voters were all in favour of 
Mr. Joyce; there was “Hey for O’Donnell !” 
on the busses, and on the wall I observed “ Vote 
for Joyce and Keogh.” 

2463. Did you hear any cries amongst the 
crowd ? — I did. 

2464. What were they ? — Abusing Mr. Joyce 
and praising Mr. O’Donnell. 

2465. Just tell us what you heard, as well as 
you can ? — Saying that Joyce and Keogh ought 
to go together, ana crying “ Hey for O’Donnell 1” 

2466. Did they consign them to any place ? — 
They did. 

2467. Where to ? — They said “ To hell with 
Joyce, and all his followers.” 

2468. Was the mob violent during any of the 
time that you were there? — The most vio- 
lence that 1 saw was that on the part of the 
butchers. 

2469. What did you see them doing ? — I saw 
them bringing voters in the busses, and from the 
manner of the voters I thought they were brought 
in against their will ; that is the conclusion which 
I came to. 

2470. By the butchers? — Yes. 

2471. Where did you first see the butchers; 
were they surrounding the omnibuses? — They 
were in the omnibuses with the voters. 

2472. You did not see them getting in ? — I saw 
them arriving. 

2473. Did you see any of them laying hold upon 
any of the voters ? — I saw them taking them out 
of the busses, and pulling them into the court- 
house. 

2474. Did you observe anything else ? — No, I 
did not. 

2475. Did you see whether any of them were 
a under the influence of drink at the time ? — I saw 

a shoemaker under the influence of drink, and 
some of the butchers. 

2476. About what time was that ? — Between 9 



and 1 1 o’clock ; I went away then to my break- H. Persse. 
fast. 

2477. How many do you suppose that you saw 
who were under the influence of drink, more or 
less ? — I suppose I did not see more than half a 
dozen. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Houston. 

2478. How many butchers did you see on this 
occasion with the voters 1 — I saw, I think, two 
butchers, or three in the bus. 

2479. Can you tell me their names? — I think 
Mike Sullivan was one, and a man named Mac- 
narnara was another, but there might have been 
more butchers in the bus than I saw. 

2480. Were there any little boys -or women in 
the crowd that you have been telling us about? — 

Not in the crowd, but they were outside, on the 
steps of the court-house. 

2481. And it was they, I believe, who were 
shouting; the women especially? — There was 
shouting on all sides. 

2482. The women Avere contributing their fair 
share, Avere they not ? — No ; I think I saw fewer 
women at that election than ever I saw. 

2483. But the women were more noisy than 
usual ? — Dess noisy. 

2484. Particularly Avell behaved ? — I often 
saw them worse. 

2485. Were the women exceptionally quiet at 
this election ? — They were quieter than at any 
other election that I ever saw. 

2486. You have been at other elections? — I 
have. 

2487. And I believe you have seen mobs at 
other elections ? — I have at the hustings. 

2488. And you have heard shouting ? — At the 
hustings. 

2489. And the shouting at this election was 
pretty much like the shouting at other elections, 
was it not ? — W ell, there was more shouting at 
the hustings at other elections ; I think that there 
was more pushing at this election than at any 
previous election that I have seen in the hall of 
the court-house. 

2490. Was not that on account of the delay 
that was taking place, owing to only one voter 
being able to get into the polling booth at one 
time ? — I cannot say. 

2491. What do you think ? — I think it was 
owing to the O’Donnell party being predominant. 

2492. Do you think that the fact that only one 
voter could go into the polling booth at one time 
had anything to do with the crowd that there 
Avas in the court-house ? — I cannot say. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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2493. Are yon the owner of that excellent 
hotel in the square ? — Yes. 

2494. Of course you recollect the evening 
meeting on the 13th February ? — Yes. 

2495. I presume it was held in the large 
saloon ? — In the ball-room. 

2496. Was there a formal talcing of the chair 
by anybody ? — I was not there at the time. 

2497. Did anybody appear to be the presiding 
genius of the place ? — I think Father Dooley 
was the chairman. I suppose he was the chair- 
man. 

2498. Was there a considerable crowd of peo- 
ple ? — Well, I think there were 600 or 700 
perhaps. 

2499. Did you hear any portion of the speech 
of the Rev. Father Dooley ? — I did. 

2500. Did he make any allusion to the J oyce 
family and the former election, or the trial of the 
election petition, and particularly to Mrs. Joyce? 
— I did not hear him mention iVJ rs. J oyce. Some 
fellow, when he was speaking, cried out in the 
crowd, “ The stocking-knitters,” and Father 
Dooley, speaking at tl:e time, took it up. 

2501. What did he say about them ? — The 
man cried out that they did not want any stock- 
ing-knitters, and Father Dooley said that they 
did not want any stocking-knitters, or to be ruled 
by the club-house ; but he never mentioned Mrs. 
Joyce’s name in any way. 

2502. Had you heal'd that expression before ? 
— It was quite usual, at the time of Captain 
Trench’s petition, to call those ladies stocking- 
knitters. 

2503. The meaning of it was known? — Oh, 
yes. 

2504. You know what it referred to ? — I did 
not think of Mrs. Joyce at the time. 

2505. But you now know what it referred to? 
—I do. 

2506. You know that it referred to Mrs. Joyce 
and the other ladies who used to be in the 
gallery listening to the trial ? — Yes. 

2507. Do you recollect any other part of his 
speech ? — 1 recollect his saying that the bishop 
could not interfere ; that he was bound and gagged, 
or words to that effect, and so forth, but that his 
heart was with them ; and he spoke of the respect 
or gratitude or the kindness that ought, to be be- 
tween priests and people, inasmuch as the pi'iests 
were their true friends and never failed them on 
their sick-bed or their death-bed, the priests were 
always with them. 

2508. Did he speak of the people standing to 
their priests ; that they ought to do so ? — No, Dut 
I think he meant that the people ought to second 
their priests. 

2509. Did he speak of the priests being at the 
death-beds of the people if the people would 
second them? — No, but he said that the priests 
were their truest friends ; that the people had the 
priests when all else fled from them, or some 
words to that effect, and that the priests were at 
their sick-beds and at their death-beds, and so 
on, and all the sacrifices that the priest makes for 
the people he told them. 

2510. You seem scarcely able to give the 
precise words ? — No, I could not. 

2511. You do not know exactly what he said; 
did you express to him yourself the next day 



your disapprobation of what he had said?— I \a 
about the stocking-knitters. ,4 

2512. You took the liberty of giving him TOl l r 

opinion on what lie had said ? — I did. ° * 

2513. What did you say to him ?— I said there 

were a lew persons spoke about it in consequence 
of poor Mrs. Joyce, and all that sort of thino- 
He said lie never intended nor meant anythin^ 
at all to Mrs. Joyce; that, on the spur of the 
moment, the other man said the word and he took 
it up ; that he would not do it, thathe was sorry 
for it, and all that. J 



25 14. But you censured him for what lie had 
said, at any rate ?— Well, I spoke to him on the 
subject the next clay, when I saw him. 

2515. Arc you quite certain that he did not 
say that the priests expected, and would expect, 
the people to stand by them now if the priests 
were to stand by their side hereafter? — Fever 
any insinuation, or anything so outrageous, as 
that ; he never expressed that ; that would be 
outrageous ; he would be no priest that would 
say that, but lie did not either by insinuation 
or otherwise. I was there at the time. 

2516. You would know if it was said? — Cer- 
tainly ; or if it was insinuated that would disgust 
any one. 

2517. When you wore chatting to him next 
day, did you speak to him about that part of the 
business ? — I did not, because I did not see any- 
thing in that. I spoke to him only on the subject 
of the stocking-knitters, and he explained it 
away, and I saw young Mr. Joyce afterwards, 
and I told him that Father Dooley did not in- 
tend — 



25 1 8. Did lie tell you that young Mr. Joyce 
had written to him about it? — He did. 

2519. Did he show you the letter that he had 
sent to young Mr. Joyce in reply ? — He did. 

2520. What did you think of it; did he tell 
you the bishop had looked at it and approved it 
before he sent it? — I do not recollect it. 

2521. That his lordship himself approved of it ? 

— 1 do not recollect that. I did not read the 
letter, but he read it over to me. 

2522. He read a portion of it? — Perhaps he 
might read the whole of it. I do not know ; I 
did not pay much attention to it 

2523. Are you quite sure that he did not say 
that the bishop had seen it and approved of it. 

— I am not certain. 

2524. Do you not recollect the bishop’s name 
being introduced with reference to the corre- 
spondence ; a thing going from the College 
House ? — I forget the letter, because I did not 
pay very much attention to it. Perhaps he said 
that the bishop approved of it, but I do not re- 
collect. 

2525. I will read a little bit of it to you; he 

showed you Mr. Joyce’s letter first? N°> -*• 
think he read it ; he did not hand me the letter 
at all. „ , * . $ 

2526. “ Dear Sir, — I avail myself of the first 
leisure moment at my command to answer your 
letter, received yesterday morning. It appears 
on close examination to convey two ideas : the 
first apologising for having accosted me on Satur- 
day ; the second, expressing your 1 indignation a 
my conduct at the meeting on Friday ev 

last in regard to the dead. Now, as to the 
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Jet me assure you you need no apology what- 
ever You gave neither offence, pain, nor plea- 
sure." I enjoyed the high honour of shaking 
hands with you so very seldom (three times I 
heloeve) during my past life, that I can very 
reihly do without a repetition of it until death. 

As to your ‘ indignation,' let me tell you that it 
looks more political than religious or real. The 
allusion you complain of had reference, I pre- 
sume, to stocking-knitters. I need hardly tell 
you there were more ladies of that profession 
than the lady you are pleased to call your 
mother.” There is no expression of regret there ? 
—No ; that is the letter. 

2527. “ Nor need I tell you that all those who 
crowded the grand jury box day after day during 
the Keogh exhibition will he regarded as the 
stocking-knitters as long as Galway is Catholic.” 
Do you recollect all about that? — Yes. 

2528. “ The Galway people have Catholic 
hearts and long memories ; they will not fail to 
recollect that all those who asked so interestedly 
during that notorious trial were Keogh’s willing 
and applauding sponsors when he sneered at 
God’s providence.” Do you recollect that. 

That is the letter. . . 

2529. There is nothing very apologetic in 

that ? — No ; but it was the day before, or rather 
perhaps two days before. • 

2530. “ I believe I can flatter myself with as 
much regard for the dead as you can. I would 
like to see all possible respect paid to their 
remains, and to see them buried in a Christian 
manner.” Do you remember his saying that the 
bishop quite approved of that? — Well, I do 
not. 

2531. “ I would like to see the good among 
them held up as models to the living, and the 
bad or the imperfect not altogether forgotten, but 
teaching their lesson also. I ask, you who is it 
that disturbs the dead at the present moment 
and on this occasion ? Is it not you, by your 
present canvass for the representation of the 
borough of Galway ? You could not be so blind 
as not to foresee that the people of Galway would 
resent the conduct of the Joyces on the occasion 
of the now famous ‘ Galway J udgment.’ I must 
tell you in addition that it was a regard for the 
dead that prevented more being said on the oc- 
casion you complain of.” Do you recollect his 
saying that the bishop said he was very glad he 
had not said any more ? — I believe, .now I think 
of it, that he never mentioned the bishop’s name 
to me about the letter ; that he did not tell me 
that he approved of it. 

2532. “ At the time the words .were used 
which, I presume, have roused your indignation, 
a very important subject was. mooted, namely, 
the absence of the bishop, and his being ostracised 
from politics for seven years by J udge Keogh. 
Some one in the crowd cried out for the stocking- 
knitters ; these words were more than . once 
reiterated ; the feelings of all present were indig- 
nantly roused at the recollection of the treatment 
4>f the bishop by Judge Keogh. I give myself 
-.much credit for saying so very little at the time 
when so many ideas about the past were crowding 
before my mind. Now, if the words referred to 
were applicable to the late Mrs. Joyce, whose 
fault was it but her own ? Those who know 
Galway well, say that if another Mrs. Joyce, 
your own mother, were alive, she would have 
adopted a course more befitting a Catholic and a 
gentlewoman. She would adopt the course of 

201 . 



minding her children at home preferably to pre- 
paring bouquets for the man who sneered at the 
rope, and called the bishops and priests of this 
large county c a rabble rout.’ Let me ask you, 
in conclusion, not to imagine that I have done 
spealring yet.” Do you recollect his speaking 
yet ? — He read all the letter. 

2533. Did he tell you he would give them part 
of it? — He did not tell me that; he read the 
letter. 

2534. Cf Your letter, to say the least of it, is 
most uncalled for, and very much calculated to 
elicit the condemnation and indignation [of the 
most peace-loving amongst us.” Did he not tell 
you that he had sent that letter before lie showed 
it to you ? — Yes, or was about sending it. 

2535. Did he not tell you that he had sent it ? 
— Well, he may have. 

2536. Try to recollect; did he not; was it not 
a copy that he was reading to you ? — Yes, I dare 
say it was. 

2537. So you understood from that that he had 
sent the original ; did you see the handwriting of 
the copy? — I did not; I would not know his 
handwriting ; he read it himself. 

2538. Did he show you the letter he got in 
reply to that ? — No. 

2539. He never showed you the second letter 
he wrote ? — No ; he only showed me one letter, 
and I think that was the letter. 

2540. And he read you the letter that he got 
from young Mr. Joyce, to which that was the 
reply? — No ; he told' me about the letter that he 
got in reply from Mr. Joyce; but I did not 

2541. He read you the reply? — He read me 
the reply. 

2542. You could not help it, and I am sure you 
highly disapproved of it? — I disapproved of the 
whole thing altogether ; I did not like to see the 
disunion. 

2543. You highly disapproved of that letter 

coming from a Catholic clergyman? — Well, I 
declare I did not pass any remark upon it ; at 
election times one is used to very hot language, 
and all that sort of thing, but I would rather 
there had been a more friendly feeling of course, 
and I must say that during that election more 
than once Father Dooley 

Never mind what Father Dooley said, 
unless I ask you. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

2544. Do you know Mr. John Ward ?— I do. 

2545. How long have you known him ? — For 
several years. 

2546. * Was he in your hotel before the nomina- 

tion of Mi-. O’Donnell, and about that time ?— 
He was. . , 

2547. Had you any communication afterwards 
with Dr. Ward about him ? — I had. 

2548. Did he tell you 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to the 
question. . . 

Mr. Fitzgibion was heard in support oi 
the question. . 

Mr. Justice Lawson allowed the objection. 

2549. Mr. Fitzgibion (to the Witness).'] Did 
you see Mr. John Ward after the day of the 
nomination, and about that time P—1 salt him ait 
the time of the nomination and the election, m 
and out till the whole thing was over. 

r 2550. What 
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R. Black. 2550. What state was lie in at the time ? — 

Well, lie was almost a lunatic, I think, and gene- 

ig May rally is under the influence of drink. 

1874. 2*551. Did you see him on several occasions ? 

— I did constantly. 

2552. You can answer the question only yes 
or no, and do not say what occurred, but had 
you a communicatiou with Dr. Ward? — Yes. 

2553. Was it before and after or after that that 
you saw Mr. W ard in the state you have de- 
scribed ? — Before and after ; it was the same 
thing. 

2554. You were at this meeting on the 13th 
yourself, I believe, throughout the meeting ? — 1 
was in and out. 

2555. Did anything that the vicar general said 
that night, by insinuation, word, or in any other 
way, convey to those whom he was addressing that 
they were to be under any penalty if they did 
not take his advice ? — None whatever. 

2556. Did Mr. O’Donnell on that occasion 
make a speech ? — He did. 

2557. Did you hear the grounds that he put 

forward at this meeting for liis being voted for or 
supported ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to the 
question. 

After some discussion, 

Mr. Fitzgikkon withdrew the question. 

2558. Mr. Fitzgikkon (to the Witness). ] Mr. 
O’Donnell did make a speech there ? — Yes. 

2559. Who else spoke ? — Dr. Ward, Mr. 
Peter Ward. I think Mr. John Ward at- 
tempted to make a sort of a speech, but I am not 
sure. 

2560. You are, I suppose, a voter of the 
town ? — Yes. 

2561. Did Father Dooley say anything about 
supporting the independence of the town in his 
speech ? — He might. I did not hear the whole 
of it. 

2562. Do you remember the club-house being 
mentioned ? — I do. 

2563. Do you know what was said about it by 
Father Dooley ? — Something about the club- 
house shoving forward, or putting forward, Mr. 
Joyce against the priests and people of Galway, 
or words to that effect. 

2564. By that did you understand the town 
of Galway ? — The town of Galway, of course. 

2565. Was there a meeting of the towns- 
people ? — All townspeople, I believe, nearly. 

2566. Is your hotel situated in Father 
Dooley’s parish ? — Yes. 

2567. Did you understand at the time this 
expression about the stocking-knitters was called 
out from the crowd, and taken up as you have 

. described it by Father Dooley, tnat it referred 
to Mrs. Joyce alone ?— I did not ; I knew that 
it referred to Judge Keogh and the late election, 
but I never thought of it until Mr. Ferdinand, 
of the “Vindicator,” told me what it was when 
he came outside the door. I thought it took in 
the ladies altogether. 

2568. Did you understand it at the time to 
refer to all those ladies ? — I did. 

2569. Had you heard the expression before ? 
— Yes, I did, to be sure. 

2570. Often? — Well, sometimes; I do not 
say very often. 

2571. And you say it was some man in the 
crowd that first used it? — Certainly. 

2572. Did Father Dooley, the next day, im- 



mediately disclaim any intention of referring to 
Mrs. Joyce, who had unfortunately died'’— 
Indeed he did ; I met him in the square, and I 
spoke to him, and he did. 

2573. Were there a number of voters in yonr 
house at the meeting ; I suppose, beino- a tow'JL 
man, you would know that?— There must have 
been a very large number of voters ; there was 
a great crowd. 

2574. Was the meeting open to everybody?— 
Open to everybody ; but there was a sort of 
check on the door to keep out any unless they 
were supposed to be voters; to keep out the 
rabble, so that my servant should know there 
were no voters kept out. 

2575. Was it open to every voter ’—Cer- 
tainly. 

2576. No matter whom he was supporting? 

Certainly ; anyone. 

2577. Were you able to gather the feelin® of 
the O’Donnell supporters, and Joyce supporters? 
— Well, several of Mr. Joyce’s supporters were 
in that room that night, but the feeling was 
unanimous in favour of Mr. O’Donnell, so far as 
cheers, and applauding, and all that sort of tiling 
went. 

2578. About how many voters could you say 
were assembled there that night ? — Perhaps 
there might have been 400. I think there were 
600 or 700 people in the room. They were 
packed standing up. It is a very large room, 
and perhaps there might have been 400 voters 
out of them. 

2579. Of all the voters that were there, how 
many could you say were in favour of Mr. Joyce, 
as far as demonstration went? — There was no 
demonstration, of course, in favour of Mr. 
Joyce, because it was a meeting called by Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

2580. You had opportunities of knowing the 
feeling of the town before this election ?— I be- 
lieve that the priests fought, of course, against 
Mr. O’Donnell at the previous election. They 
put in George Morris, and they were in very 
good humour, both priests and people, lor de- 
feating Mr. O’Donnell ; there was a sort of 
sympathy felt for him in the town for the 
Quixotic attempt he made to go against tire two 
most popular men. Lord St. Lawrence and 
George Morris, and there was a re-action among 
the people that they would adopt him. He lost 
no time, and Dr. Ward was out the very next 
morning canvassing the town of Galway, alter 
the declaration of the poll. 

2581. Did you know Dr. Ward to be out can- 

vassing, and the general opinion to be very much 
in Mr. O’Donnell’s favour, before ever a priest 
took him up? — I considered that the popular 
voice of the townspeople was with him before 
the priests took him up. . , 

2582. About how long was he canvassing about 
the town as a candidate before you had reason 0 
know that there was any priest helping him . 

I do not suppose that he was more than a coup e 
of days, but he appeared to be out very ear y n\ 
the morning, at all events. . , -f 

2583. He and Dr. Ward?— Dr. Ward; he is 
the man that did all the work, I think, near J- 

2584. He is a very respectable fellow towns- 
man of yours, I believe? — -Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2585. Did you ever see any of the 
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vassing with Mr. O'Donnell; Father Dooley for 
instance ? — Well, I do not recollect seeing them, 
but I know that they were out canvassing by 
hearsay. I do not recollect having seen them. 

$586. How long did this meeting last on the 
night of the 13th February? — It lasted about 
two hours. I think there were four or five 
speeches. 

2587. Your house was full at that time, no 
doubt, and a great many people were backwards 
and forwards ? — Yes. 

2588. And you had to run in and out? — I 
had to run in and out. 

2589. And you did not hear the whole of one 
man’s speech, I suppose? — I did not, but I was 
there at the “ death-bed ” and the “ stocking- 
knitters,” and I wished I had not been there. 

2590. As soon as the meeting was over, Mr. 
Ferdinand told you “that is Mrs. Joyce”? — 
No ; he came out of the room at the time, and 
he said that was very bad, and all that sort of 
thing. He said he was disgusted with it. 
“Why?” said I; “On account of Mrs. Joyce”; 
and then I recollected Mrs. Joyce. 

2591. There were great cheers when it was 
said, of course ? — There was great cheering the 
whole night through. 

2592. You think that Mr. O’Donnell was a 

ular favourite before the priests took him up ? 
think he was very popular. 

2593. When do you consider that the priests 
took him up ? — I consider in a couple of days 
after the declaration of the poll of Lord St. 
Lawrence and Mr. George Morris. 

2594. A couple of days after that? — Yes, I 
think so. 

2595. When was it that the populace took him 
up? — I think they took him up the very day 
that he was defeated. 

2596. On the spot ? — Indeed I do, for I think 
there was sympathy for him for the useless fight 
he made. 



2597. When did the bishop take him up ? — I 
do not know that the bishop ever took him up. 
I had no conversation with the bishop, nor never 
knew that he took him up, nor nothing. 

2598. Were you at mass the Sunday after the 
election, and did you hear the bishop’s sermon ? 
— Indeed I did not. I was not there. I was at 
the 11 o’clock mass, I think, or the 12 o’clock. 

2599. Do you consider the Joyce family, and 
particularly Mr. Joyce’s father and himself, a 
popular family ? — Indeed, yes. 

2600. Greatly liked ? — Greatly liked. 

2601. And respected ? — No doubt about it. 

2602. Two of them gave evidence on Judge 
Keogh’s trial ? — They did. 

2603. Do you think that had anything to do 
with getting the priests to go against him? — 
Indeed I do. 

2604. Do you think that was the whole secret 
of the matter ? — I do not think that that was the 
whole secret, because they looked upon young 
Mr. Pierce Joyce as not a fitting representative. 

2605. It helped a lame dog over the stile ? — 
Well, it might. 

2606. But do you think it did ? — It did. 

2607. And you are particularly sure, when 
you heard the letter read that was written by 
the priest ? — I believe that was the same letter. 

2608. And there was no doubt in j'our mind 
that it was spite about the Joyces’ conduct at 
the Trench trial ? — I do not think there was any 
spite whatever. Father Dooley had no spite 
whatever. From the incautious way in which 
he wrote that letter, he had no spite, be- 
cause I heard him speak favourably of Mr. 
Pierce Joyce at that very time; that he was a 
good man, Mr. Pierce Joyce, and that his son 
was a nice young fellow, but they wanted a 
cleverer man to represent Galway, and that was 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Rev. James Comyns, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O’ Flaherty. 



2609. I believe you are the Parish Priest 
of Castlegar? — Yes. 

2610. That is the parish in which the peti- 
tioner and his father reside, I think ? — Yes. 

2611. I believe you have known them both 
for a very long time ? — I have. 

2612. And you have been an intimate friend 
of theirs ? — Yes. 

2613. As to your position as a parish priest, it 
is, I believe, somewhat different from that of an 
administrator ? — Yes. 

2614. Your office is more of a freehold one, 
from which you cannot be removed, and in which 
you are more independent ? — Yes. 

2615. I believe your sympathies at the last 
election were chiefly with the petitioner, Mr. 
Joyce, as a candidate ? — I was determined to be 
neutral from the beginning, and to take no pos- 
•rible part in the election at all ; I intended to 
"avoid everything connected with the election 

entirely. 

2616. And not to use your influence for either 
party ? — For neither party. 

2617. Did you express that determination ? — 
I did, to both candidates ; of course I was natu- 
rally anxious to see Mr. Joyce successful; I 
admit that, but I was determined to avoid any 
interference whatever in the election. 
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2618. Was that your own spontaneous expres- 
sion of feeling ? — Exactly. 

2619. From the very first? — From the very 
commencement. 

2620. And you gave expression to that ? — I 
did, in a certain way. Mr. Joyce came to me 
after being with the bishop ; lie mentioned that 
he was starting as a candidate, and I told him 
that I was very glad that he was in the field, 
and that I hoped that he would be returned. 

2621. But you declined to take any active 
steps or measure ? — Yes, I declined. 1 accom- 
panied him then to town, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the opinion of the clergy with re- 
gard to his candidature. Hearing that Mr. 
O’Donnell was in the field also, I was anxious to 
ascertain from them what they intended doing ; 
and finding that the feeling of the clergy was 
with Mr. O’Donnell, it made me more determined 
than ever to be neutral. 

2622. Notwithstanding that expression on 
your part, were you ever canvassed on behalf of 
Mr. O’Donnell? — Yes; Mr. O’Donnell and his 
friends called upon me. 

2623. Anybody besides Mr. O’Donnell ? — 
No, I tbink not; I am not aware that there 
was. 

2624. Did his Lordship, Dr. McEvilly, ever 

I 2 speak 
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speak to you on the subject? — Not on the elec- 
tion ; not about the election ; he never mentioned 
the word election to me. 

2625. Did he speak about the support of Mr. 
O’Donnell ? — He did not, directly ; here is how 
the matter stood between me and the bishop. 
Hearing that the clergy were determined to sup- 
port Mr. O’Donnell, I thought it my duty to call 
upon the bishop, and to tell him my peculiar 
position as parish priest to Mr. Joyce, and that 
I intended keeping aloof altogether from the 
business ; and in the meantime, the bishop being 
probably a little angry, spoke to me about my 
schools being neglected, and people not attend- 
ing, the people in the parish being fond of liti- 
gation, and something to that effect; and I con- 
sidered him very angry on that account ; but he 
never mentioned the word election to me at all. 

2626. Was that at the interview when you 
told him that you would not interfere with the 
election? — Yes. 

2627. Did he say anything to you at all, or 
ask you in any way to canvass for him ? — Not a 
word. 

2628. That is himself, personally ? — Himself, 
the bishop. 

2629. Did you get any message from him, or 

was there anybody else whom you conceived was 
a messenger from him who 

Mr. Justice Lawson did not allow the 
question. 

2630. Mr. O' Flaherty.'] Was there not any- 
body else?~No; I am not aware that there 
was. 

2631. Did any of the clergy speak to you 
about it; did Father Dooley speak to you about 
it? — No; Father Dooley was present when Mr. 
J oyce and myself were speaking the morning we 
came, after visiting me at Castlegar. I told 
Father Dooley, in the presence of Mr. Joyce, 
that I was determined to be neutral in the busi- 
ness, and therefore he did not canvass me after 
that ; he did not ask me for my support in any 
way. 

2632. I believe it was you that said mass in 
the chapel on Sunday the 15th of March? — 
Yes. 

2633. Were you on that day asked by Mr. 
Dooley to address the people?— No; he came 
in to me before mass and told mo ; I think he 
told me that Mr. O'Donnell was coming out to 
speak to the people ; he did not ask me to address 
them at all. 

2634. What did Father Dooley say to you? — 
We had some conversation ; I do not know that 
anything passed about the election at all. He 
told me that he was coming out to speak to the 
people ; I am not certain whether he said that or 
not. 

2635. Tell his Lordship what he came out to 
speak to you about ?— I know that he had no 
other object than to address the people ; he did 
not ask me to address them, or to take any part 
in the matter. 

2636. Did you volunteer ?— No ; I was not 
asked, and I did not go near them at all. 

2637. I believe the vicar general is your 
superior? — Yes. 

2638. Is that a usual proceeding for the vicar 
general to interfere in the parish of one of his 
priests?— Well, I believe the occasion docs not 
arise in Castlegar, or the necessity. 

2639. Did you ever know it happen ? — I do 



not know that I did; I think not; I am not 
aware. ut 

^640. Did lie know that it wm against youp 
wisl. that it wan done ?-I could not say that it 
was ; I did not care whether they came there 
not. It was not against my wish ; I had rat® 
not, indeed, but I did not express my opinion 

2641. Mr. Justice Lawson.] You did not say 

that you objected to it?— No. 1 

2642. Mr. O’ Flaherty.] Did you at any time 
have any conversation with the bishop, not at the 
first interview, but at any time before the elec- 
tion, with reference to the election?— I think 
not. I do not think I ever mentioned anythin^ 
regarding the election to the bishop after that 
interview -with him that I have spoken about. 

2643. Did. you ever say to the bishop that you 
could not, in your conscience, support Mr. 
O’Donnell, or anything to that effect ?— No. 

2644. Did you to any of the clergy ?— I did 
not say it in that way ; but I certainly gave 
expression to my opinions on one occasion, at 
the college-house ; I said that I preferred cer- 
tainly Mr. Joyce to Mr. O’Donnell as a Member 
for Galway. 

2645. Who were present at that ?— Two or 
three of the clergy. 

2646. Was Father Dooley there? — He was. 

2647. What was your reason for saying that; 
had you been asked or pressed in any way 
to support Mr. O’Donnell, or to oppose Mr. 
Joyce? — It arose from the feeling ol‘ respect I 
have for the family of Mr. Joyce. 

2648. What wa9 the reason you alluded to it 
in that way, and said that you could not in your 
conscience support Mr. O’Donnell?— I do not 
think I said such words. 

2649. Tell us what it was Syou did say? — I 

cannot well give you the exact words, but I know 
my sentiments were that I had a preference for 
Mr. Joyce certainly, and if I interfered at 
all 



2650. What was the date of that? — I could 
not exactly fix the date ; but I think it was the 
evening of the day that Mr. Pierce Joyce paid 
me the visit. 

2651. Was it before or after the meeting at 
the chapel where Father Dooley went out and 
addressed the people ? — It was before that. 

2652. You know that Father Dooley was 
thei’e? — Yes. 

2653. Do you know anybody else who was 
there ? — I think Father Kiernan was there ; and 
I think Father Greavan dined with them that 
evening ; and I think there were three or four of 
them. 

2654. Did you ever express to any of the 
clergy your opinion of their proceedings in regard 
to the election? — I do not think I did. I do 
not think it was for me to condemn the conduct 
of the whole body ; but all I intended to do was 
to keep myself altogether aloof from the elec- 
tion. 

2655. That clay that you spoke to Mr. Dooley 
and the others at the college-house, tell us tkej 
whole thing, how did the interview commence ?— - 
I could not possibly do so, because it was casual 

conversation atdinner, about the election and about 

the candidates, and the merits of each. And sup- 
posing I had a preference, I gave expression to 
my feelings in that way ; but as for any thing else 
beyond that, I could not possibly think ot 1 » 

I think it was stated that the evening before t le 
gentlemen assembled, and that they se ‘ cc J|V, 
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Mr. O’Donnell as a fit person for a representa- 
tive ; at least, that is what I heard. 

2656. And you expressed your dissent from 



that? — Yes. 

ft, 2657. Did anybody else do the same, that you 
remember?— I think Father Kernan gave ex- 
pression to something similar to what I stated. 

2658. Do you remember if there was anything 
said to him on the subject, in consequence of Iris 
expression of feeling? — No, not there, certainly ; 
I think not. 

2659. Did he tell you that he was asked? — 
No. 

2660. Was the bishop present then? — No. 

2661. Were you yourself present at the meet- 
ing of the day before? — No. 

2662. You do not know whether the bishop 
was there, or not? — No; I only know what I 
heard that evening. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

2663. You know Mr. O’Donnell to be con- 
nected with your parish by family ?— Yes. 

2664. And that he has a large number of re- 
latives living in the parish? — Yes. 

2665. Including, I believe, a very large num- 
ber of voters? — Yes, I suppose so. 

2666. He was no stranger to you? — No; I 
knew him very well. 

.2667. And all his family? — Very well. 

2668. I believe his relatives who live in your 
parish are of what we may call the tenant-farmer 
class, are they not ? — They are ; they are a re- 
spectable class of people. 

2669. His relatives and connections are a very 
respectable class of tenant-farmers? — Yes. 

2670. Mr. Keane, amongst others? — Yes. 

2671. Did you know Mr. O’Donnell to be 
canvassing in your parish personally ? — Yes; I 

did. 

2672. You knew that he came out there? — 
Yes; I did. 

2673. You have told us that you made no 
objection to the meeting upon the Sunday? — 
No. 

2674. Did you know of Mr. Joyce making his 
speech on Patrick’s day ? — I did. 

2675. You made no objection to that either ? — 
Not the least. 

2676. And they both had your free and full 
permission to say what they could, each for him- 
self? — Exactly so. 

2677. Do you remember having a meeting 
with Father Dooley and Mr. Joyce here in the 
square ? — Yes. 

2678. I believe you met him accidentally ? — 
Yes; at least Father Dooley walked from the. 
College House to the square, and we met Mr. 
Joyce. 

2679. Did Mr. Joyce speak to you there about 
his intention to be a candidate? — He did, he 
spoke to Father Dooley. 

2680. He spoke to Father Dooley in your 
•f presence ? — He did. 

2681. Did you on that occasion express jour 
preference for Mr. Joyce? — No, I told him I 
would be quite neutral ; I would not interfere at 
all. 

2682. In his own presence ? — In his own pre- 
sence. 

2683. Do you remember what remark the 
Vicar General made to Mr. Joyce when you said 
that? — Yes, I do. 
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2684. What was that? — I think, as well as I 
can remember, the words that he stated to Mr. j 
Joyce were that, “ As Mr. O’Donnell is a great 
friend of Archbishop Manning, and as he was a 
useful man to manage matters, it was the wish of 
the clergy and the bishop, on account of the in- 
timacy with the Archbishop, to give him the 
support of the priests.” 

2685. Do you remember his saying this in 
reference to yourself or anything to this effect, 
that he could not expect you to go against your 
own parishioners? — I should not wonder if he 
did say so. Perhaps he did say it, but I am not 
sure. 

2686. Do you remember his saying that to you 
on any occasion ? — I think I do ; I think he ex- 
pressed himself in that way. 

2687. Do you remember his expressing him- 
self in that way to Mr. Joyce in your presence ? 

— I could not swear that he used the words ; he 
might have done so, but I forget it. 

2688. Did Father Dooley ever say that to you 
on any occasion? — Well, I think I was with 
Father Dooley on many occasions, and he did 
not disapprove of my conduct, I know that. 

2689. Father Dooley did not disapprove of 
your conduct in standing neutral at the elec- 
tion ? — Exactly ; I knew that quite well. 

2690. Was any pressure put upon you of any 
kind to vote for Mr. O’Donnell at that election ? 

— No, that is not any pressure by language, or 
from any quarter to tell me to vote or to support 
him. 

2691. Did you vote at the election? — I did. 
Ile-examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 

2692. You say there was no direct pressure by 
language, was there any indirect pressure put 
upoD you? — You must explain that to me; what 
do you mean by “ indirect pressure ” ? 

2693. Was there any indirect pressure put 
upon you, whether by language or otherwise, to 
induce you to vote for Mr. O'Donnell, or to give 
him your influence? — Well, if I go back to the 
conversation that I had with the bishop, I can 
say that he did not allude to the election in 
any way whatever ; he did not speak of the word 
election, nor did he tell me to support Mr. 
O’Donnell at any time, but at that interview I 
stated before that there was some warm discus- 
sion between myself and the bishop upon other 
matters relating to the parish, and that is all I 
have to say about it. 

2694. Was it patent to you that that warmth 
was owing to your refusal? — I give you the lan- 
CTuao-e he used, but his motives I cannot possibly 
tathom. 

2695. Give us the language ? — He found fault 
with something about the school. 

2696. Mr. Justice Lawson.] I take it that you 
thought that he was not entirely pleased with 
you ?— Exactly. 

2697. Mr. O' Flaherty.] Had he ever expressed 

any dissatisfaction with you before about this 
matter?— He did ; at another time too he visited 
the schools some time ago, and they were badly 
attended by children, and probably not in as 
good a state as they ought to be, and he gave 
expression to some words. _ . 

2698. Was it immediately on your, intimating 
that you did not wish to interfere actively in the 
election that the bishop censured you in this 
matter ? — Immediately after. 

X 3 2699, Mr. 
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Rev 2699. Mr. Fitzgibbon ( through the Court).'] 

J. Comyns. When was the first occasion that the bishop had 
~ found fault with the state of your schools? — About 
1 ®n 8 - T a month or two before that. 

74 ’ 2700. And that was before Mr. O’Donnell was 

in the field at all, or any election thought of? — 
Exactly. 

2701. And lie had on that occasion spoken 
strongly about the state of your schools ? — Yes. 

2702. I really do not know how the fact is, 
are you on fx-iendly terms with your bishop 
noAv? — Yes, as great friends as ever. 

27 03. And now there is no displeasure of any 
sort? — Not the least that I see; he is disposed 
to be as friendly as ever ; two or three days after 
the election we met in a room. 



2704. Did jo u meet upon friendly terms be. 
fore the voting took place ! — Yes. 

2705. Did you dine with him hospitality is a 
scriptural duty ol a tahop?_He.aAed me 
dinner with bun, and I dined with him. 

2706. And before the day of the lH.llim/?— 

Exactly. 1 ' 

2707. And therefore while it was still in vour 

power to vote either way?— Yes, it was in Holv 
week. * 



2708. Was there any difference hi his Lord- 
ship’s behaviour towards you before and after?— 
N ot the least. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



The Rev. Peter Kernan, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



Rev. 2709. You are one of the clergymen of the 
P. Kernan. College House, I understand? — Yes. 

" — 2710. And you were a resident there at the 

time of the last election? — Yes. 

2711. Had you taken any part in any former 
election ? — Yes. 

2712. Do you recollect the Rev. Father Dooley 
the Vicar General, in the month of February, 
telling you in substance that there had been a 
meeting at which the clergy had selected Mr. 
O’Doimell? — Not that I am aware of. 

2713. I am not talking of the fact of a meeting, 
but do you recollect Father Dooley communi- 
cating to you that they had met. and we had 
selected Mr. O’Donnell, or anything of that sort? 
— No. 

2714. Did you hear in the College House in 
February that the clergy had selected him?— 
Yes. 

2715. From whom did you hear it? — I heard 
it from Father Dooley himself, but he did not 
tell me. 

2716. Were you present when lie mentioned 
the subject?— Yes, lie told it to Mr. O’Donnell 
in my presence. 

2717. Will you be good enough to say when 
that was?— Well, I caunot name the exact day, 
but I think it was on some Sunday. 

2718. In February? — Perhaps so. 

2719. And it was on Sunday? — Yes. 

2720. Was that the first you heard of a meet- 
ing ?— He did not mention that there had been a 
meeting. 

2721. Will you kindly state what he said? — 
He merely said that the priests had resolved to 
adopt, or had adopted him, or some words to that 
effect. I do not say that those are the exact 
words. 

2722. Was that the first time you had heard 
the fact?— Yes. 

,, 272 ^; W* 10 w as present besides yourself, and 
Mr. O’Donnell, and Father Dooley upon that 
occasion ?-I think Dr. Ward, but I am not 
quite positive; I think Dr. Ward and Father 
ureavan. 

2724. That is the administrator ? — No, he is a 
parish priest; some other priests may have been 
present, but I cannot remember if there were. 

2725. Did you say anything then Y — No. 

2726. You made no remark at all ? — No. 

2727. You did not express either approbation 
or disapprobation? — No; I may remark that 1 
was late m coming to dinner that day, and that 



something ma,y have occurred very probably 
before I came in to dinner. 

2728. I believe it is not unusual to discuss 
such matters before dinner ? — Not before dinner 
sometimes at dinner we speak of sucli tilings. 

2729. Was Mr. O’Donnell much at the College 
House with a view to his canvass? — Yes, he was 
a good deal at the College House, that is to say, 
now and again once a week or perhaps oftener.’ 

2730. Have you seen him and flic bishop 
together? — No, except at dinner. 

2731. Do you recollect any occasion upon 
which the bishop, in the presence of Mr. 
O’Donnell, said anything about supporting him, 
or canvassing for him, or anything to that effect ? 
— No. 

2732. Anything in reference to Ills pretensions 
for the town ? — Not tiiat I can remember ; he 
may have said it, but I cannot remember. 

2733. Was anything said about the coming 
election ? — Of course, in a long dinner, lasting 
one or two hours, something of that kind may 
happen, but I cannot say that I remember any- 
thing of the kind. 

2734. Anything particular? — Nor even in a 
general manner. 

2735. I would not expect you to give the 
exact phraseology, but was anything said as to 
canvassing the people, and going amongst them ? 
—Yes, the question was often spoken of at 
dinner by Father Dooley, I think, and some of 
the other priests. The bishop, I know, during 
half the time, was not at home at all ; he hap- 
pened to be from home. I do not kuow how 
long, so that during that time the question may 
have been spoken of repeatedly ; every evening 
almost. 

2736. For the present I will ask you to con- 
fine yourself to the time when the bishop was at 
home ; we will advert to the other afterwards, if 
necessary; upon the occasion when the bishop 
was there, do you recollect the canvass being 
spoken of, and the propriety of the priests can- 
vassing ? — I remember the canvass being spoken 
of, but I do not remember anything being said 
about the propriety of the priests canvassing. 

2737. Was there a wish expressed that you 
should canvass yourself, or that any of the 
priests should convass ? — Not in my presence. 

2738. Not from the bishop at all? — No. 

2739. Did you decline to canvass yourself? 
No, I was uot asked, and therefore I could not 
decline. 

2740. You 



y 
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2740. You were out canvassing ultimately, 
whom did you accompany ?— Father Dooley. 

2741. Anybody else? — Mr. O’Donnell and, I 
think, Mr. Peter Ward. 

2742. Was it on Monday, the 9th of March, 
^ihat you first went out to canvass?— It was on 

some Monday, but I do not know the day 
exactly. , „ 

2743. Was it about eight or nine days before 
the nomination ? — I should suppose it was. 

2744- Do you recollect at what time you went 
out ? — I think a little after two o’clock. 

2745. Had the subject of a canvass been re- 
ferred to the day before, on the 8th of March ? — 
Yes. 

2746. W as not the bishop there ? — He was. 

2747. Was not it understood then, upon that 

Sunday, that the priests should assist Mr. 
O’Donnell in his canvass ? — It was not understood 
that they should assist, but Father Dooley 

2748. Did you go with them? — No, Father 

Dooley after dinner 

2749. Do you think the bishop disapproved of 
the vicar-general going to canvass? — Most cer- 
tainly I do not think he did. 

2750. Do you not think he approved of it? — 
Very probably he may. 

2751. ‘And do you not think he did ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2752. And that he approved of your going 
canvassing too ? — Certainly. 

2753. Mr. Justice Lawson .] You were going 
to say something about what Father Dooley said 
to you?— Yes; Father Dooley a short time be- 
fore we left the table said to Mr. O’Donnell that 
to-morrow, at 2 o’clock, he would meet him to 
canvass. 

2754. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.} You did join 
the canvassing party the next day ? — Yes. 

2755. Did you canvass anybody ? — No. 

2756. You asked no man for his vote? — No. 

2757. You did not interfere ?— No. 

2758. Had you any disinclination to interfere? 

—I had no disinclination, but I may perhaps tell 
you my reason for doing so ; at the general 
election I asked Mr. O’Donnell’s friend Mr. 
Ward, who was conducting for him 

2759. You need not mind that at present?— 

I was only going to explain my reason. 

2760. But you say, as a matter of fact, you 
had no disinclination to canvass? — Oh no. 

2761. You would not, of course, like to act 
against the wish of the bishop ? — Certainly not, 
but at the same time I did, and would act against 
his wish if I thought it right. 

2762. Butin this particular matter you did 

not act against his known inclinations? Cer- 
tainly not. . 

2763. The bishop heard of the appointment of 
the canvassing party ? — I think so. 

2764. From what occurred upon that occasion, 
and from what you observed of the presence and 
manner of the bishop, and generally from what 
occurred, do you tiiink that Mr. O’Donnell 

. would be warranted in stating that he presented 
himself supported by the bishop and the priests. 
— I think he was warranted in stating that he 
was supported by the priests, but not from any- 
thing I could see that he was _ supported by the 
bishop, because from the beginning the bishop 
distinctly said that he would have nothing at all 
to do with the election. 

2765. Do you think it would amount to a mis- 
representation to the public, on Mr. O’Donnell’s 
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part, to announce that he came forward supported Rev. 
by the bishop and the clergy ? — I think it would P. Kernan. 

amount to a misrepresentation to say that he 

came forward supported by the bishop, not to say 19 May 
that he was supported by the clergy. l8 74- 

2766. When the canvassing was spoken of, you 
say the bishop heard the appointment made : did 
anybody else say anything at all except Father 
Dooley ? — Yes, Father Greavan. 

2767. Is that the gentleman that we have been 
calling Craven? — There is no Father Craven, it 
is Father Greavan. 

2768. Who is he ? — He is a parish priest. 

2769. What did Father Greavan say? — He 
made an arrangement with Mr. O’Donnell to 
meet him at 12 o’clock to canvass. I do not say 
that those were the exact words, but something 
of that kind. 

2770. And the bishop heard that also ? — I 
should say so ; any person there must have 
heard it. 

2771. Did Father Dooley show you the letters 
that he was about to send, or a copy of which he 
had sent to Mr. Joyce ? — No. 

2772. Nor tell you anything about it after he 
had sent it? — Well, I really cannot say, but 
probably it was after. 

2773. He did not show you a copy of it? — No, 
he did not ; he may have shown it to me, but I 
do not remember it. 

2774. Do you recollect a voter of the town 
saying to you that it was a strange thing to find 
you out canvassing against your friend Mr. J oyce, 
or to that effect, calling attention to it ? — I think 
there was something of that kind said. 

2775. Do you recollect what you said to him, 
the remark that you made? — Well, as many 
persons spoke to me on that subject then, I could 
not say all I said. 

2776. Did you say that it would be better to 
do that than to give Galway a suspended priest, 
or anything of that sort? — I remember those 
words having been mentioned to me by some 
persons, and their having been mentioned in the 
town with regard to me. 

2777. Mr. J ustice Lawson.'] What do you mean 
by that? — Some person, I remember, said to me 
that I had said it was better to go to canvass 
with Mr. O’Donnell than to leave the town a 
suspended priest, and I have no doubt that after- 
wards I repeated the same words to other persons, 
as a proof of the many rumours which were 
current in the town why I did go and canvass 
with Mr. O’Donnell. 

2778. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'} Some person 
stated to you that he had heard that you said it ? 

Yes. 

2779. And you did not deny that the state- 

ment was right ?— If I were to deny everything 
of the kind that was said I should have enough 
to do. . „ 

2780. Did you not say it is a matter oi tact ?— 

No. 

2781. Anything to that effect ? — No ; I said 
on one occasion that I had no option but to go 
out, but my reason for saying that was that 
when all the priests and the people adopted Mr. 

O’Donnell, then of course I had no option but to 
go with them; besides, I thought after some of 
the remarks of the London Press on the rejection 
of Mr O’Donnell, who was a candidate for the 
most Catholic representation of Ireland, that as 
the representative of a Catholic .University as a 
priest, I had no option but to do it. -p.^ 
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Rev. 2782. Dill Father Ammins, or anybody else, 
P. her n an, bring you a message on the Monday in reference 
io Mav t0 &°* n 8 out to canvass ? — No. 

1874.' 2783. Did you go at once, with the rest of the 

clergy from the college-house, on the Monday, 
in jmrsuance of the arrangement? — I went at 
two o’clock to meet Father Dooley ; I had not 
been well. I suffered from bronchitis, and in the 
early part of the time it was very severe, and I 
could not go out of my room. 

2784. Then you went to join Father Dooley? 
— Yes. 

2785. Were you talking to Father Comyns 
before you went out ? — I do not remember having 
met him. I do not think I did; lie was with 
F ather Greavan and Mr. O’Donnell canvassing 
so that I could not have met him. 

2786. At the time that you stated to somebody 
that you had no option, did you give the expla- 
nation that you have now given, that the other 
priests had selected him, and that you had no 
option ? — I do not know whether I did or not ; 

I am not certain. 

2787. The inclination of your mind is that you 
did not, I think, that you merely said that you 
had no option, but that you did not add the 
reason ? — I cannot positively say. 

2788. Were you present at the cathedral or the 
house of worship in which the bishop was on the 
Sunday after the election was over? — Yes, I 
said mass there on that Sunday. 

2789. Did you hear the sermon preached by 
the bishop ? — Yes. 

2790. You attended to hear the sermon?— No, 
i said the mass. 

Yes^l" ^° U *" or ^ ie sermon or not ? — 

2792. During the sermon, or at the close of 
the sermon, do you remember his alluding to the 
subject of the election ?— Yes, after ihe sermon 
was over. 

f 7 . 93 ‘ Did he preach from the altar or from the 
pulpit ? — From the altar. 

2794. After he had concluded the sermon, in 
what terms did he refer to the election, do you 
recollect until accuracy ? — Yes. 

2795. Will you state that ?— He said that there 
was another matter to which he wished to allude : 
he said that from prudential reasons he had 

“ the election, 

and I think he said that he congratulated (I think 
the word lie made use of was congratulating") the 
people, and advised them to refrain from anythin" 
like demonstration that would give offence to the 
opposite party. 

2796. Did he use the words that he felt grate- 
i ui t° the people for their conduct?— He may 
have done so; he may have made use of the words, 
out 1 cannot remember. 

2797. Grateful for their conduct, in adhering 

, and , ho P ed *at the priests and till 
people would be always united, or words to that 
07M r .w he may hare said that. 

V ft i- u’-Ctl the word “ victory ” ?— 

will'™/ “Si f Uow . me t0 explain — he said “I 
will not call it a victory, I call it a success ” 

S e "l h wiin a r n f 1; ? lat - ns thera "P 0 ” il ’ he : 

sucoessf’ a '” 0t017 ' 1 a* 11 & a : 

2799. That is a way of calling it both as we ‘ 

all understand?— You may put any interpreta- 1 
tion that you please upon it. rpreta 

2800. When Mr. O’Donnell was informed that ' 
the clergy would go out to canvass with him the 



?, next day, I suppose he expressed his thanks’ T 
e do not remember that he did K —I 

e at"o y ° U reC ° lleCt ***** said 

r f 1 . 2 ? 02 - P' u l he say he was much obliged tc 
it Ins lordslnp, or anything of that sort?— Not 
t I remember ; as well as I can remember T+Vi 
e they left the tabic immediately after • he mf 
1 have done it, but I do not recollect ’ may 
2803. I think you say that Mr. Dooley did not 

f 

1 280u. Mere you at the meeting round m 

„ omnibus on Patrick’s day ?-No. juft Wore the 
meeting began I passed by, going topayasick 
r call, but I did not join the meeting. 

2806. I suppose Mr. Greavan told you that he 

r was there, and that he was mailing a speech ’ I 

a do not remember that he did. 

; 2807. Did you yourself vote at the election’— 

les. 

1 2808 ; -A™ 1 right in supposing that all your 

1 sympathies and wishes were with Mr. Joyce ner- 
5 sonally ? — Yes, personally; I am very good 
friends with Mr. Joyce. 

5 2809 - He is a member of an ancicht and re- 

3 speetable family? — Yes. 

[ 2810. Good people ? — None better. 

2811. Personally popular ?— Personally so. 

2812. There is nothing against him but the 
one thing, that the two of them were examined 

, on the Trench trial ; is not that the English of 
wi *t 1 S ** — Nothing against him but that ; 
When I say nothing else against him, I do not 
mean to say 

2813. That is the sore point of it?— Yes. 

2814. lliat is the point that turned the elec- 
tion; what do you think of that? — I have no 
doubt about it. 

2815. That is the pivot on which the whole 
thing turns; Mr. O’Donnell knew what would 
be a good battle cry ’—Well, really I do not 
think i spoke three times to Mr. O’Donnell; I 
never met him at all, except merely at dinner. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

2816. Is there a word of truth in the sugges- 
tion that you said at any time that it was better 
to canvass for Mr. O’Donnell than to leave Gal- 
way a suspended priest? — Not except in the ex- 
planation I have given. 

2817. You never said the words except as a 
quotation ? — 

Mr. J ustice Lawson.] He has contradicted 
that most explicitly. 

2818. Mr. Fitzgibbon.] Is it not also the fact 
that you are a very near relation of Dr. Ward ? 

— A very near relation. 

2819. Who was Mr. O’Donnell’s chief and 
most active supporter ? — Yes. 

2820. My learned friend, Mr. Serjeant Arm- , 
strong, asked you as to your disinclination, or 
rather as to your going out against your inclina- 
tion to canvass ? — I would not go out against my 
inclination to canvass. 

2821. Was it against your inclination ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; in the first place I do not think any- 
body would ask me to go, and in the second place 
I would not go. 

2822. You were going to explain the circum- 

stances 
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stances under which you were not so warm a 
supporter as others were of Mr. O’Donnell. Will 
you tell the Judge what had occurred before 
the general election that led to that? — I think 
ep the day of the nomination at the general elec- 
tion I called on Dr. Ward 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to this 

being heard as evidence. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] I do not see any 

occasion for it. 

2823. Mr. Fitzgihbon (to the Witness).] Did you 
not state this on that occasion, before the general 
election, that if he would not retire then, you 
would not support him on any subsequent occa- 
sion ? — Yes ; that was my reason. 

2824. And you said that whilst Mr. Morris and 
Lord St. Lawrence were still in the field, and 
were returned ? — Yes. 

2825- Was that your reason for the conduct 
you adopted afterwards ? — Yes. 

2826. Had you strongly pressed Dr. Ward, as 
a relative of your own, to get him to withdraw ? 
— As strongly as I could. 

2827. And he had refused you? — Yes. 

2828. Amongst other grounds, had you pleased 
both him and Mr. O’Donnell, because the clergy 
was against him? — .No. 

2829. Mr. Greavan, who has been spoken of 
here, has been described several times as the ad- 
ministrator; is it not the fact that he is a parish 
priest? — A parish priest for some time. 

2830. I believe the administrator of the other 
mensal parishes that you have here are the vicar- 
general, Mr. Dooley, and Father Macdonogli? — 
Yes. 

2831. And therefore Mr. Greavan is more in- 
dependent of the bishop, if possible, than either 
of the other two; had you any opportunity in 
the canvass that you made of ascertaining what 
the feelings of the people were here in the town 
about Mr. O’Donnell ? — I made no canvass. Of all 
the persons that I canvassed for Mr. O’Donnell, 

I had not more than three or four refusals, and I 
could not say that those were refusals. 

2832. Mr. Justice Lawson.] How many people 
were present at the canvass ? — I do not know the 
exact number, but it was each day, for two days, 
from about two to four o’clock, but then I got 
unwell. 

2833. Mr. Fitzgihbon.] You were unwell after- 
wards ? — I was unwell afterwards. 

2834. The bishop was away from the college- 
house altogether for a considerable period during 
this time, was he not ?— Yes, for some time ; I do 
not know the exact period ; I know it was be- 
tween the return of Lord St. Lawrence and Mr. 
Morris and the late election. 

2835. Did the bishop in any way interfere, to 
your knowledge, in this election ? — Not the 
slightest. 

2836. Did anybody else put any pressure 
whatever upon you as to your vote at this elec- 
tion? — No, on the contrary ; they wished me not 

T to go because I was not well, and secondly, I was 



2840. He said he would not call it a victory, 
but a success, and beg the people not to celebrate 
their triumph? — Yes. 

2841. Did he give them any advice that you 
heard ? — Yes ; he told them to refrain from giving 
the slightest annoyance to Mr. Joyce’s friends, 
because it was rumoured that there were to be 
some demonstrations, some bonfires, or something 
of that kind, and the bishop wished that nothing 
of the kind should take place. 

2842. Did he succeed in stopping it? — Yes. 

2843. Do you remember his complimenting 
the people on their conduct before getting them 
to give up the bonfires? — Yes. 

2844. What did he say ? — I cannot say that he 
exactly complimented them. 

2845. Did all the conversations that you have 
been referring to, that took place at the college- 
house, occur at the dinner table while Mr. 
O’Donnell was present? — Yes. 

2846. Were you by at any conversation that 
took place; I do not say between, but in the 
presence of both the bishop and Mr. O’Donnell, 
except at the dinner table ? — No. 

2847. Does the bishop live at the college- 
house? — Yes. 

2848. And dines, I believe, with the clergy 
daily ? — Yes. 

2849. Is that his lordship’s residence ? — Yes ; 
he has no other residence. 

2850. Is it also the vicar-general’s place? — 
Yes. 

2851. And I believe in his own dominion the 
vicar-general is commander-in-chief, and sits at 
the head of the table? — Yes. 

2852. The bishop is, in fact, only, I believe, to 
a certain extent, the guest of the clergy there ? — 
Yes. 

2853. It is the clergy house, and not the 
bishop’s house ? — Yes. 

2854. How long has he been living there ? — 
For a great many years ; more than I have been 
there ; more than I can tell you. 

2855. You know, I believe, a great number of 
the townspeople here ? — Yes. 

2856. Had you yourself conversations with 
them about voting before the election took place ? 
— It is probable that I had. 

2857. Had you an opportunity of finding out 
what the feeling of a large number of voters was 
towards Mr. O’Donnell? — Except on the two 
days when I accompanied Mr. O’Donnell in his 
canvass, I cannot say that I had. 

2858. You were asked as to Mr. Joyce’s re- 
commendations ; do you know anything of the 
recommendations of Mr. O’Donnell, and were his 
qualifications discussed at all? — I heard it said 
that it was very probable that he was a very 
clever, promising young man, that would give a 
great deal of service in the education matter in 
the House of Commons. 

2859. I believe he wrote a very voluminous 

work upon that question ? 

Mr. Justice Laioson.] I think we need not 
travel into that subject. 



Rev. 

P. Human 

it) May 
1874/ 



very much occupied. 

2837. They pressed you to stay at home ? — 
Fes. 

2838. Did you do anything at this election 
against your conscience? — No. 

2839. You were asked as to some words the 
bishop used in his sermon, and the words were 
“ victory” and “ success ;” I ask you, did he use 
the word “ triumphant ? ”• -No. 

201 . 



Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2860. I suppose you canvassed, or were present 
at the canvassing of some 30 or 40 people? — 
Perhaps so, or more. 

2861. Not 50, at all events? — I cannot say, at 
all events ; however, it embraced the greater 
part of the parish. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

IC 
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Thomas Madden, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant ^ 



T. Madden, 



19 May 
1874. 



2862. Are you a ’bus owner and car owner? 
— I am. 

2863. In Galway ? — Yes. 

2S64. Were you at the court-house on the 
polling-day ? — I was ; very early in the morning. 

28(jo. How early were you there ; where you 
there at eight or nine o’clock? — I was there at 
half-past seven. 

2866. Do you recollect a ’bus arriving with 
some voters of Mr. Joyce’s, or with some people 
who were supposed to be Mr. Joyce’s voters?— 
I do. 

2867. About what time was that’ — About 
eight o’clock. 

. 2868. About how many voters were there on 
it ? — Twelve. 

2869. Was there a crowd of people there at 
that time? — There was. 

2870. Was it a large crowd? — A very laro-e 

crowd. 0 

2871. Were there some of them with ribbons 
011 • — Darge ribbons and banners. 

2872. Whose crowd were they, as far as you 
C °oo J. U< !? e •—'■'hey were Mr. O’Donnell’s party. 

2873. \\ hen the ’bus came in with the 12 voters 
where did they try to drive to ?— They were all 
surrounded by the O’Donnell party, and taken 
away altogether. 

“k'T h How close to the court-house was that? 
— W ltlim a few yards. 

2875 Did you continue at the court-house 
alter that for any length of time?— For the 
whole day | I never left it at all. 

2876. Did you see other voters, supposed to 
be Mr. Joyce’s voters, treated in a similar man- 
lier during the day ? — I did. 

2877. Did you sec any of the priests inter- 
fering with them ? — I could not say that I saw 
tne priests, the crowd was so large ; but I saw 
the mob delivering the voters to Mr. Peter 
Ward; he was the head of them. 

2878. Had Peter Ward and Mr. O’Donnell 
canvassed you before the election ? — Yes. 

2879. Had you promised to vote for them ?— 
Certainly not. 

2880. Had Father Greavan canvassed you 
before the election ?— No ; Father Dooley (lid, 
but T ather Greavan did not. 

Dooley, and Mr. Peter Ward, 
and Mr. O Donnell ? — Yes. 

2882 Do you know that Father Dooley was 
going about the town canvassing with Mr. 

U Donnell ? — He came to me himself. 

2883. Did ho go to other houses apparently 
canvassing- ?— He might go to other houses ; he 
might, go where he liked. 

2884. Did you sec Father Greavan down at 
the polling-place that day ?— I did. 

288.T. Did he speak to you? -He did. 

2886. Wiat ai he say ?— He asked them, me, 
to vote for Mr. O’Donnell. 

s “y ? -' tola Iiim 1 coum 

“°5 T l ; T 0t kno 7 M ‘-. O’Donnell at all, 

2888. What did F ather Greavan say to that ? 
He chd not say anything. 

2889. Did he say anything about whether any- 

not? - He 

for 'Mr J^ce*?-! dS. 5 '° U “ Pr0m! “ d *° VOte 



rmstrong. 



2891- And then he said, “ You mioht t 
the other and nobody would know it-” 
true ? — Something like that. ’ 

2892. IIow often did you see Mr. Jrw- 
supposed voters carried away from the ’busses, on 
then- arrival by a .nob ?-Iu point of fact, there 
»as none ot Mr. Joyces vehicles came then 
the mob was so groat they surrounded them and 
earned them away ; that is the way it was. 

2893. It was generally to Peter Ward that 

the’ij.d™ Poter Wardwafat 

2894. Was the mob that was thus oarryinethe 
people away violent ? — There was no call to be 
violent, because if a person said a word their 
head would be smashed. 

2895. W ere there half-drunken fellows amongst 
them, to all appearance I mean ?— They did not 
look very sober. 

2896. Did they look tipsy, some of them ? 

Faith, they did so, a good many of them. 

2897. From your observation of them, do you 
say that they were a dangerous, fighting inclined 
mob ?— I say that I was abused myself; I could 
not be abused worse. 

2898. Calling you names?— Every sort of 
name ; and the people in the house abused me 
too ; the people at my own house, the very 
evening ol the election, they abused my wife. 

2899. Did you see butchers amongst them 
down at the court-house ? -They was too thick 
together, I could not observe ; I think there was 
butchers and tailors, and shoemakers, and weavers, 
and every sort aluiost. 

2900. Did you hear them shouting and crying 
out ? — Of course I did. 

2901. Did you see the clergy amongst them 
moving? — I did not see the clergy amongst 
them ; I saw them before that about the court- 
house. 

2902. Did you hear the yells of the fellows,, 
and the cries ol them ? — Indeed I did. 

2903. What were they like? — I could not tell 
you what they were like. 

2904. Were they indecent and profane? — 
Yes ; you should keep your tongue quiet at any 
rate. 

2905. Was the mob all on the one side?— 
They were. 

2906. Was it such a mob as would prevent an 
ordinary man, a countryman, from expressing his 
own opinion? — No doubt of it. 

2907. He dare not do it ?— He dare not do it. 

2908. Did you see those country voters 
actually under the influence of fear and terror ? 

—I did. 

2909. In many instances ? — In many instances. 

2910. Was it a fair, free election ? — No ; I have 
been at elections these 40 years, and I never saw 
a fouler election. 

2911. Did you hear the shouts about “ To a 
bad place with so and so ” ? — I do not know ; I 
could. not know what they was saying; they was 
shouting away. 

2912. Did you see them trying to break into 
Semple’s yard ? — Yes, I did. 

2913. Hushing at the gate ? — Yes. 

2914. And the police hindering them ? — Yes. 

' T ^” ■* of them 



2915. Did you see the priest or any 
going into Semple’s yard, or in it ?— No. 

oc 



2916. Di 
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2916. Did you see F ather Dooley about there ? 
— I did. 

2917. Had he as good an opportunity of seeing 
what was going on as you had ? — Certainly so. 

2918. Was Father Greavan there? — Yes, he 
was. 

2919. And Father Redmond Macdonough? — 
Yes. 

2920. And Father Corny ns ? — Yes. 

2921. From the appearance of the mob, and 
from what you saw, cfo you believe that a man 
would be in danger who was thought to be going 
to vote for Mr. Joyce ? — I am sure he would. 

2922. Is there a drinking-house near your own 
residence into which you have seen any of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s supporters going shortly before the 
election?— No; there is no drinking-house near 
my residence ; I did not see anything regarding 
drinking at all ; I do not join drinking parties. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Houston- 

2923. Did you yourself vote ? — I did. 

2924. At what time in the day did you vote? 
— I voted at eight o’clock in the morning. 

2925. Were there any crowds at eight o’clock 
in the morning? — No, there was no crowds that 
tune ; very little. 

2926. Where did you first go for those voters 
that you brought in upon the van ? — I did not 
bring them in at all ; it was the very driver that 
brought them in, and 1 was standing upon the 
ground. 

2927. Then you were not out in the country 
at all? — No. 

292S. You waited for the voters to come in? 
— J ust so : I was waiting when they came in. 

2929. How many elections have you been at 
in your life ? — A great many. 

2930. How many trips had you out that day 
altogether ? — Five ; I had a ’bus and three cars. 

2931. That is only four? — Four exactly. 

2932. How many journeys did they make? — 
I could not tell how many journeys they made. 

2933. W ere they all backwards and forwards 
to that yard of which you spoke? — They were 
backwards and forwards to the back of the court- 
house. 

2934. How often did a ’bus go with a cargo of 
voters in the way you have described? — I saw 
one ’bus come up at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and they were surrounded by the crowd, so much 
so, that the whole lot were taken away. 

2935. Did not the same ’bus come afterwards 
later in the day ? — No; I do not think so. 

2936. Did you not say here that you had seen 
voters treated in the same way more than once 
during the day? — Yes; I know one of my cars 
was stopped at the West Bridge, because the man 
was afeard to bring them in. 



2937. Where did it stop? — At the West T. Maddc, 

Bridge ; that is the car. 

2938. Were you by? — I was not by, but the *9 

man told me so when he came in. 1 ^74- 

2939. Yon did not see voters treated in that 
way during the day?— Yes, the 12 voters that 
came in that ’bus. 

2940. But that was the only other occasion? 

— Yes. 

2941. Where did those 12 come from? — They 
came from the west part of Galway. 

2942. Can you tell me their names ? — I cannot 
tell you their names. 

2943. Where did they come from? — They 
came from a place in the west of Galway. 

2944. Can you tell me the names of any of 
those voters? — I could not tell you distinctly the 
names of any of them, because they were sur- 
rounded at once. 

2945. Can you give us a single name, or can 
you not? — I could not really tell you their 
names ; I can tell you the names of every one if 
I had the presence of mind to recollect. 

2946. Might not a considerable number of 
them have been Mr. O’Donnell’s voters ? — I am 
quite sure they were not, because it was Mr. 

Joyce’s van, hired by me, and sent out by me. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] We cannot enter 
into a speculation as to whose voters they 
were. The question is, whether they were 
carried away or molested ? 

2947. Dr. Houston (to the Witness')^ Did you 
hear any opinion expressed by any of them in 
favour of Mr. O’Donnell ? — I did, I think. 

2948. Mr. Justice Lawson.'] By one of the 
men on the ’bus? — Yes, several of the men. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2949. The mob was around them at that time? 

— They was surrounded with flags, and ribbons, 
and banners ; you could not stir. 

2950. And I suppose they were shouting for 
O’Donnell ? — Yes. 

2951. And then these poor fellows said they 
were for O’Donnell? — Yes: they all followed 
Mr. Ward. 

2952. If you met a mob in the street yourself, 
with their hats all off, shouting for any person, 
would you take off your hat to save your head, 

•whether you liked him or not ? Did you ever 
see the like of that? — Indeed I did. 

2953. Dr. Houston .] What was the name of 
the man that drove the ’bus that held these 12 
voters ? — His name is John O’Brien. 

2954. Where does he live ? — Down the Quay, 
with a man of the name of Wyndham. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



John Hughes, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O’ Flaherty. 



^ 2955. Did you accompany a number of voters 

; coming in to poll on the polling-day from the di- 
rection of Breumore ? — I did. 

2956. How many batches did you come in 
with ? — I came in in the morning with one batch, 
and then -went out again with another about 12 
o’clock, and returned about two o’clock. 

2957. On either of those occasions did you 
hear the voters that were in the ’bus talking upon 
the subject of the election ? — I did. 

2958. Did you hear them express their deter- 
201 . 



mination to vote for anybody ? — I heard them j Hughes. 

express their determination to vote for Mr. 

Joyce. 

2959. When those voters came in were they 
attacked ?— There was a large mob gathered 
round there ; there was a large number of people 
came round them just at Semple’s gate, but I did 
not see any one dragging them away. 

2960. Did you see what became of them? — 

No, for I went into Mr. Semple’s yard. 

2961. Immediately? — Just at the moment. 

K 2 2962. You 
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J. Ilughct. 2962. You had not time to see what the mob 
jcTmT ^em • — Ho. 

2903. Did any of the men follow you into the 
' ' yard ? — No, I did not see any of them. 

2964. How long did you remain in the yard ? 
— I remained for about 10 minutes, and then I 
went to the gate again. 

2965. When you got to the gate did you see 
the omnibus ? — The omnibus was gone, L think, 
at the time. 

2966. Did you see any more of it? — Not after 
that. 

2967. Did you see them in the yard? — I saw 
them about 20 minutes afterwards. 

2968. Where ? — I did not see the whole of 
them ; I saw them in Mr. Semple’s yard. 

2969. Some of them ? — Yes. 

2970. Did they come in while you were there ? 
— -Not at first; I think it was from 15 to 20 
minutes afterwards. 

2971. Was it the first or the second omnibus 
that you came in ? — That was the second. 

2972. Did you see any of the men that came 
in in the first omnibus ? — No, there were none 
of them attacked. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

2973. There was no attack at all upon the first 
omnibus load ? — No. 

2974. And some of the men that had come in 
upon it appeared about a quarter of an hour 
after in Semple’s yard ? — Yes. 

2975. How many voters had you in the second 
time 7 — Eighteen. 

2976. Where did they come from ? — Erom 
Brenmore. 



2977. Whose tenants were thev? — M 

Lynch’s. 3 ' Mr * 

2978. Was anybody else in charee of 

besides yourself ?— No. ° 1 thera 

2979. You brought the car for them again?-, 

Xes ; it was a bus. ° ' 

2980. You are a son, I believe, of the Mr 
Hughes who was examined here yesterday? 

I am. 3 - 

2981. Was he at the gate when this ’bus 

arrived ? — 1 es. • * 

2982 IM you boon working at all „t election 
matters before tins day ? — No. 

2983. And of course you were employed for 

Mr. Joyce i — I was. " 

2984. And you took the car out for him?— 
I did. 

2985. To bring in Mr. Lynch’s tenants’— 
les. 

2986- Was Mr. Lynch there when you arrived ’ 
— Yes. 



2987. At the gate ? — Yes, he was not at the 
gate : J met him at the club, and then he came 
clown after the ’bus. 

2988. Did you go to the club before you 
brought Mr. Lynch’s voters down to the pollino-. 
place?— No; 1 saw him as I was going down 
Eyre-street; it is just convenient to the club, 
and I saw him standing at the club, and he saw 
the voters going down and he followed me. 

2989. Did he come doivn immediately after- 
wards? — Just after the ’bus. 

2990. Was he at the gate when you went in? 
— He was outside the gate. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



John Gibbons, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



J. Gibbons. 2991. Were you sent to tear down any 
placards with “Vote for Joyce and Keogh ”?— • 

2992. Where were the posters that you went 
to take down ? — There was one to the rear of the 
club-house, two clown opposite, convenient to the 
Church, and two opposite to the new line. 

2993. Did you proceed to pull them doivn ? — 
I did. 

2994. To what places did you go when you 
were obstructed? — I went clown towards the 
court-house. 

2995. Were there any on the court-house ? — 
There was one on the court-house, but I did not 
pull it down. 

2996. Did you proceed to try to pull one of 

them clown? — I left them, and then I went clown 
towards the court-house, and Mr. Peter Ward 
and 

2997. Did they see what you were doing? — 
They did not; but they heard that I was 
pulling them down, and they followed me to- 
wards the court-house. 

2998. Who did?— Mr. Peter Ward and Mr. 
Charles Keane. 

2999. What did they do or say ?— They came 
up to me, and Mr. Peter Ward came up to me 
and asked me, “Was I pulling down his bills? 1 ’ 

I said I had pulled some down. He said, « You 
had better not pull down auy more, or you will 
be sorry for it.” So I did not pull doivn any 
more. 



3000. 

—No. 



Did he saything about your windpipe? 



3001. Did the butchers? — No, none of the 
butchers said a word to me ; they were not down 
there at that time at all. 

300 jf. Were they near? — No, only the two of 
them came up to me at the time. 

3003. What did Peter Ward say to you? — He 
said that if I pulled any more of them down I 
should be sorry for it. 

3004. What did you say ? — 1 said, “ All right." 

So I went down towards the railway porters. 

3005. Did Mr. Charles Keane say anything to 
yon? — Mr. Charles Keane said nothing at all. 

3006. And you pulled down no more? — I 
pulled down no more. 

3007. Did none of the butchers say anything 
at all to you on that day whilst you were en- 
gaged? -No, none of the butchers said anything 
to me ; they were not clown. This was early in 
the morning. 

3008. Ilow many did you pull down? — About 
half a-dozen, I think. 

3009. While you were pulling them down did i 
anybody speak to yon ? — There was one party 
from Quay-street said that if it was any other 
person that he saw doing it he would strike him ; 
ancl I told, him to lash away. That was all that 
was said to me. 

3010. Did any other man speak to you about 
it ? — Not a word. 



[The Witness withdrew. 
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Michael Faeran, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 



3011. Were you at the court-house on the 
f»ay of the polling ?— I was. 

3012. Did you see any crowd there ? — I did. 

3013. Did you see what they were doing? — 
I did. 

3014. Did any of them speak to yourself at 



all?— No. 

3015. Did you see them going near any of the 
’buses that came up with the voters ? — I did. 

3016. What did you see them doing? — When 
Mr. Lynch’s tenants come in the people got 
round the ’bus, and they began to drag and pull 
them ; there was a great confusion at tne time, so 
I escaped myself. 

3017. Was that the ’bus that young Charley 
Hughes came in ? — It was. I went up as far as 
the square to see it come in. 

3018. Did you see the crowd pulling the men 
out of the ’bus ? — I did. 

3019. Did you see what they did with them? 
—Well, I think there was about 14 or 15 men. 

3020. In the ’bus ? — And there was only eight 
or nine inside the yard at the time. 

3021. Did they pull the rest away ?— I do not 
know what was done. The gate was closed. 



3022. Out of the 14 or 15, only eight got in the 
yard? — Yes. 

3023. Do you know what became of the others? 
— Ido not know. 

3024. Did you see a butcher there of the name 
of Macnamara ? — No. 

3025. Or any butcher ? — I saw four butchers 
at one time. 

3026. Did you see a knife drawn by any of 
them ? — No. 

3027. You positively say that? — I swear, on 
my oath, I did not. 

3028. Did you see any butcher with a knife 
drawn ? — No. 

3029. Or hear any threats by them ?— One of 
them looked at a voter who was in it, and " You 
are there,” he says ; “ I am,” says the voter, “ and 
what do I care for you?” So that was all. 

3030. Did he tell him he would show him what 
he would make him care for ? — He was a very 
old man. 

3031. Who, the voter?— The voter was, and 
he only just got up and said he did not care for 
him ; so there was no more. The butcher walked 
away from him, and it was all over. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



William Humphreys, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



3032. I believe you are a voter for the 
borough ? — Yes. 

3033. You voted?— Yes. 

3034. You were up and down to the court- 
house? — Yes. 

3035. Did you observe any voters surrounded 

by a mob at any time ?— After recording my vote, 
I came out in the hall; I was there for a few 
minutes. , 

3036. Did anything happen to yourself just 
after recording your vote?— A good while after 
that. 

3037. You came out? — I saw a struggle at the 
door of one of the booths, and I looked on, and 
saw three or four men who were going to vote 
for Mr. Joyce, and they were surrounded by a 
mob; I cannot call it a mob; but they were 
a mob, in fact, they were butchers ; they wore 
those green ribbons in their hats; they had those 
three or four men surrounded, and held them 
there, and they said that they would vote for 
Mr. Joyce. 

3038. Who said?— I heard one of the men 
say they would vote for Mr. Joyce; one of the 
four ; and one of them called the priest. 

3039. One of whom?— One of the butchers. 

3040. What priest?— The Kev.Mr. Commms. 

3041. What did he say? — “Here they are, 

sir, and they won’t go.” . . „ _ 

3042. What did Father Commms do ?— He got 
hold of them; a rough hold of them; and 

? shaking them, and desiring them to go. 

3043. Did they go, as far as you saw r — ± hey 
did ; they had to'yield to what the priest said. 

3044. There were a great many butchers about 
them at this time, or a good many of the crowd? 
—I think, about five or six. 

3045. From what you saw of the manner ot 

these voters, were they put in terror ? I am sure 
they were. T ,. . 

3046. Did you get any clout, yourself?— 1 did. 

201 . 



3047. When was that? — When I was re- 
turning home ; I was coming on the towpath and 
I saw a passage, and as I was Walking through 
the passage, the mob struck at me with something 
weightier” than a fish; struck me on the back of 
the head ; I think some of that puddling that 
they had from the river; something that was 
convenient at the time ; nearly knocked me down. 

3048. Did you hear the shouting and yelling 
of the mob ? — I did. 

3049. Was it a wicked sort of a mob ? — Well, 
indeed it was, sometimes. 

3050. Did you observe the signs of drink on 
some of them ? — Some of them had the signs of 
drink. 

3051. Did you hear any particular shouts of 
theirs ; what they were shouting about ? — I did. 

3052. What was it ? — Some shouting out “ Hie 
for O’Donnell, and to hell with J oyce and Keogh.” 

3053. Did you happen to be there when they 
were trying to break into Semple’s yard? — No; 
I was not there at all. 

3054. Did you happen to see any of Mr. Mad- 
den’s vans coming in with any of the people ? — 
No ; I did not see anything like that at all. 

3055. You have told us what you did see ? — 
I told you what I saw. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Houston. 



3056. I believe you are a turnkey? — Yes. 

3057. Under Mr. Joyce’s brother? — Yes. 

3058. What hour of the day was it this struggle 
took place ? — I think it was about two o’clock. 

3059. Were there any police inside at that 
time ? — I think there was. 

3060. Did they interfere ?— No ; they did not. 

3061. Look on quiet? — They did not take any 
notice of it. 

3062. But they could have seen it?— 1 believe 



they could. 
k 3 



3063. And 



M. Farr an. 

>9 May 
1874. 



W. 

Humphreys. 
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W. 3063. A nd did see it ?■ —No ; I cannot say 

Humphreys, they did. 

„ 3064. Could it liave occurred without their 

seeing it /—There were several little skirmishes 
74 ‘ going on, and the police took no notice at all. 

3065. Could this have occurred without some 
of the police seeing it ? — Well, it. mio-ht. 

3066. Was the high sheriff there, or the sub- 
sheriff? — No; there was none of them in the 
hall at the time. 

3067. Were any of the police officers there? 
— No; I saw none of them there. 



3068. Will you swear they were not there at 
the time? — I will not; they may have been in 
some of the other passages, but not in this part 
of the hall. 



3069. What part of the hall is it, exactly, you 
say this occurred in ?— It was on the left hand 
side as you turn in the door. 

3070. What booths ?— I do not know what 
number the booths was ; it was in the next booth 
to where I voted myself. 

3071. What was the name of the voter that 
you say was treated in this way?— They were 
from the district. I do not know their names. 

3072. From what district ?— I could not tell 
what part of the country they were from ; they 
said they would vote for Mr. Joyce, and the 
party held them, and did not let them o-o until 
the priest came. 

3073. Do you know the names of any of the 
butchers? — No, I do not know their names. 



3074. None of them?— Well T i 
then* nanies, but I am not sure of their 
3,1 D °., y0U ■ "T thcm *° be butchers?—! 

t4r‘" Cra, " tl ' i,ttaJe - 

3076. In the town ?— In the town J 

3077. Did you see Dr. Ward there ?-Nn T 

did not sec lum there. ao ‘ 1 

_ 3078. At all ?— 1 do not recollect that I 

iTtJmtoZ o,,soata11 

you s “ Dt - 

3080. When you wore in the hall „f tte c t _ 
house at all ? To my knowledge 1 did 

777tea.] My Lord; about half an hour 

ago, as ]. was gassing through this hall, I 
was told that my nose and the' Joyces' „odI 
be broken before night. 

tw!? 1 ' A Mr ‘ JuSt i? e La '» son -~\ Who told you 
that —A woman that is here in the hall, and I 
called the attention of the police to it. 

3082. .Mr. Houston (to the IFifnmYl Were 
these butchers that you speak of, young men?— 
lliey were strong young men. 

Bridtjet Macdonoffh was then brought in 
and sentenced to be imprisoned for two 
calendar months for contempt of Court in 
threatening a witness. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



W. 

Dempsey. 



William Dempsey, sworn ; Kxamijiod by Mr, O'Fla/ierhf. 



3083. I believe you are a voter? —Yes. 

3084. In this borough ? — Yes. 

3085. And a supporter of Mr. Joyce 9 Yes 

3086. Did you go to the court-house last 
election to vote ? — I did. 

3087. When you got there and tried to vote 
_yJ° u mect Wlth au y obstruction or violence ? 

3088. Tell ns what it was ?— 1 was met by a 
party of people, and they asked me where was I 
going; I said I wanted to know what, they 
wanted w know about where I was going, and 
they said 1 should go for Mr. O’Donnell, or, was 
I gomg for Mr. O Donnell. “ No.” With that 
some of them dragged me, and there was another 
man along with me, John Hughes, and I asked 

rvn W,n ! d J-^ S 7 th 7 1 mis o°‘ n S for Mr. 
0 Donnell; Do, said he. I could not say now 
whedier I said that or not when I was draped 
away trom one side to another, until Mr. Bkle 
the attorney, extricated m :> from it. 

3089 Wove you struck ut ell hy anybody ?— 
? o ; only I asked them did they want to kill me ? 
tor 1 was losing my breath with the dragging 
' '!?“ from ™c side to another. ° 

wo?' w I° ur C J°*¥ S coat 

von°e?el.Id a 5 8 ‘“ T at , mI * “ f People that was around 
y enln ? bdeei I did not see 

3092. Were they wicked?— I do not know 
whether they were wicked or no, but so far as 
rn. y 1 Yere wicked enough to pull me and dra* 

strike me”° M ° f fl,em 1 '‘“ 8ed “ h,mJ *° ms f» 
_W?n ^“ e / 0 T ' 1 in totor, in dread, yourself? 
breJth 'h”' 1664 1 73“’ because I was losing my 
breath, being an old man, through dragging me 



from one side to another; t asked them why 
they should want to kill me ; that is all I said. 

3094 Wore you actually in fear ?— Well, of 
course I was in fear. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgihhon. 

o095. Who was the John Hughes that was 
wjth you, Mr. Dempsey ; is that, the lame man? 
~£1° j, t,,at ™ J om H ughes, » brother of his. 

3°%. And Mr. Blake extricated you ?— I think 
Mr. Hughes told Mr. Blake, says lie, « Will 
you lie so good as to take this poor man away 
out of doors ? ” and Mr. Blake took me by the 
shoulder, and says, “ Now let me see the nun 
laying a hand on you ; ” and lie brought me up 
the steps of the court-house. 

3097. Where did you go after you got to the 
steps of the court-house ? — I went in where I 
had to poll. 

3098. And you polled ? — I did. 

3099. Was this pulling and dragging outside 
the court-house, then ? — It was. 

3100. In front ofit? — Yes. 

3101. Did you know any of the men iu the 
crowd ? — I could not know them, for I have no 
eyesight, except I see a little shadow of the light 
now. 

3102. I believe you are nearly blind? — I 
am so. 

3103. But you knew the voice of the man that 
spoke to you, Mr. Blake? — I heard his name 
called; I am not acquainted with his voice, but 
I heard his name called, and I heard him speak, 
“ Let me see a man lay a hand on you now.” 

3104. And there was no hand laid on you after 
that?— No. 

3105. Was 
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3105. Was that Mr. James Blake, the attor- 
ney? — Yes. 

3106. How soon after that did you go home ? 
— J went home as fast as I could. 



3107. I suppose the coat you had on is the one 
you have now? — Yes. 

3108. Where is it tom? — There (showing). 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Patrick Pluck, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



3109. Were you down at the court-house the 
day of the election ? — I was. 

3110. W ere you engaged in attempting to get 
Mr. Joyce’s friends to the poll ? — I was. 

3111. Did you observe any of the supposed 
voters for Mr. Joyce arriving by either ’bus or 
car ? — I did. 

3112. About what o’clock was that ? — Between 
11 and 12, as far as I can think. 

3113. Did you see Father Dooley there? — I 
did. 

3114. Upon the arrival of the car or ’bus that 
these people came on, did you hear him address 
any ot the people on the car ? — He walked over 
and spoke in Irish ; I could not understand Avhat 
he said. 

3115. Do you know who either of the men 
was? — I do. 

3116. Who was that? — Both Kenealys. 

3117. Was one of them Paddy Kenealy? — 
Yes. 

3118. Do you live near Paddy Kenealy? — I 
do. 

3119. Is he the man at whose house the station 
was? -I believe so. 

3120. Did they go away with the priest? — 
They did. 

3121. Were you there much during the day ? 
—I was there good part of the day, up to, 
perhaps, near the close of the poll. 

3122. Did you see any other voters, or people 
supposed to be Mr. .7 ovee’s friends, carried away 
or interfered with?— Yes; I seen young Mr. 
Hughes bringing in a ’bus load of voters from 
the Oranmore direction. 

3123. What happened to them?— I seen the 
mob crowding round the ’bus and taking some 
of them away. 

3124. They were a violent mob? — They were 
at the time. 

3125. Will you say they had been drinking ? 
— I cannot say I saw much drink in them that 
hour of the day. 

3126. Did you see them trying to break into 
Mr. Semple’s yard at any time ? — I did. 

3127. And the police drawn up to protect the 
people inside ? — I did. 

3128. You heard shouting and great disturb- 
ance, I suppose ? — Yes, I heard shouting. 

3129. Was it an alarming crowd that were 
attacking the voters, and pulling the voters ? 
This time they were not in great numbers. 

3130. Were they in great numbers at any 
time? — They were in the earlier part of the day, 
about 12 o’clock. 

"f 3131. When they were in great numbers were 
they an alarming crowd ; a dangerous looking 
crowd ? — I guess they were. 

3132. Were they enough to frighten country 
voters?— I think they were. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

3133. They did not frighten you though ?— 
No, they did not. 

201 . 



3134. When this ’bus arrived how many voters 
were on it ? — I should say between 15 and 16. 

3135. And out of the whole 15 or 16, how 
many went with Father Dooley? — I could not 
say the exact number ; perhaps seven or eight. 

3136. You did not understand what he said to 
them ? — No. 

3137. He spoke to them in Irish? — Not on 
the occasion the ’bus came in from Oranmore. 

3138. I am asking you about the occasion 
when the two Kenealys came ; how many voters 
were on that car? — I think the two Kenealys. 

3139. Only the two ? — That is all. 

3140. Did both the Kenealys go with Father 
Dooley ? — Yes. 

3141. Did they go with him immediately ? — 
Perhaps two or three minutes they went. 

3142. They got off the car themselves and went 
with him ? — Yes. 

3143. Did you see where they went? — I could 
not say. 

3144. Did not they go straight into the polling- 
place ? — I lost sight of them once. They went 
to the corner of the court-house. 

3145. You saw them go in the direction of the 
court-house where the polling was to be? — 
Yes. 

3146. Had a hand been put near one of them? 
— I cannot say. 

3147. You did not see it? — No. 

3148. When the ’bus came did anyone speak 
to the voters on the ’bus?— Yes, the crowd did. 



3149. How many of those voters went into the 
yard ? — About half of them. 

3150. Half went into the yard and half went 
with the crowd ? — Yes. 

3151. Did you see where they went ? — No. 

3152. — Did they go in the direction of the 
court-house ?— I could not- say. 

3153. What direction did they <*o in as far as 
you saw ? — I cannot tell what direction they 
went. 

3154. Did you see them getting off the ’bus? 
— 1 did - 

3155. Did they get out one by one at the end 
of it ? — Yes. 

3156. Where was the ’bus when they were 
getting out? — Near Semple’s yard. 

3157. Near the gate?— Yes. 

3158. Were they the first half or the last halt 
that went into Semple’s yard, or did they go in 
one by one here and there ? — I could not say. 



3 1 59. But you saw some going in and some 
stopping out ? — Yes. 

3160. What hour was the ’bus transaction?— 
I dare say about four, to the best of my belief. 

3161 . It was late in the day?— Yes. 

3162. And when there was as great a mob 

there as there was at any time during the day, as 
far as you saw? — Yes. , 0 

3)63. Were you employed there that day t — 

Y e s. 

3164. Was that the 'bus of the Oranmore 
tenants^ Yes. j 1M . D a 



w. 

Dempsey. 

39 May 
1874. 



P. Pluck. 
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P. Pinch. 

19 May 
1874/ 



Major 
J. A. Daley. 



3165. Did yon see Mr. Lynch himself there ? 
— 1 tlid. 

3166. Was he there when they were getting 
out of the ’bus ? — I cannot say. 

3167. Was he about the place at the time? — 
I could not say. 

3168. How soon before that had you seen 
him ? — In the early part of the day. 

3169. Was Tom Hughes there Avhen this ’bus 
arrived ? — Yes. 

3170. Was lie there as they were getting out 
of it? — Yes. 



3171. And at the gate ? — Yes. 

3172. You sakl you were employed Here that 

(lay ; by whom wore you employed t_I „ 
rather as a volunteer more than ti be employed 
Hicky one of Mr. Joyce's agents, asked „ ft, 
bear a hand, which I did. / 

3173. Do you know where that Kcnealy cam. 

from, that you say Mr. Dooley was spoakiue J 
— lie came oil the cm*. 0 ' 

^3174. Whci 
Kappagh. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



does he live? — He lives i 



Major John Archer Daley, sworn ; 

3175. I relieve you are a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Galway ? — Yes. 

3176. And a justice of the peace? — Yes. 

3177. I believe you arc also Major of the 
county militia? — Yes. 

^3178. As well as a voter for the borough? — 

Yes, I am a voter for the borough. 

3179. You voted, I believe, at the last election ? 

— I voted at the last election. 

3180. And also at the one immediately pre- 
vious, and at various other elections? — Yes, 

I voted at the previous election which was a 
ballot election. 

3181. That was the first ballot election held 
here? — Yes. 

3182. Just tell us what your experiences were 
at those elections ? — 

Mr. Justice Lamon.] I think we had 
better go to the election we are talking 
about. 

^ Witness."] At the last election I left 
Kappagh about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and went down to the court-house to vote. 

When I got there I saw a great crowd 
howling and roaring, and kicking up a 
tremendous row. Mr. Joyce was standing 
on the steps of the court-house. They were 
calling out "Priest Hunter,” "Shaun 11a- 
Soggarth,” which, I believe, incans “ Priest 
Hunter,” and various other names, which 
I do not recollect now; at leiist I cannot 
swear to them. I stood by Mr. Joyce when 
the mob were going on howling and roaring 
in this extraordinary way. After a little bit, 
the horse police were called out, and they 
were ordered to clear a passage, ns I heard 
several people say that the voters could not 
come up, and that l lie place was obstructed. 

I then went into the court-house, and, after 
some time, recorded my vote. When I went 
into the court-house I saw the court-house 
filled, the passage or hall of the court-house 
filled with people wearing green rosettes, 
ribbons, distinguishing marks. I asked who 
they >were. They said they were Mr. 
O’Donnell’s supporters and friends. They 
were moving about, and seemed to have 
complete possession of this court. 

3183. Did you see any of the clergy there? 

I saw a great number of them. I saw a great 
many Catholic clergymen. I recognized three or 
four: Reverend Father Dooley, Mr. Craven 
a tall gentleman. Father Macdonogh, and the 
gentleman sitting next to him. 

3184. Did you see them doing anything?— I 
saw them going up with voters, and I saw them 
exceedingly busy ; as far as I could understand. 



Examined by Mr. O'Flaherty. 

they were doing the work of electioneering 
agents. It seemed to me that they were. I did 
not speak to them or have any conversation of 
any sort with them; hut I saw them escorting 
voters from the space into the hall, and moving 
up to the booths ; in fact, I do not think any one 
wont in that they did not take note of them, and 
look very sharp after them ; in fact, they seemed 
to mo to bo taking stock of the whole business 
very closely. 

3185. Did you sec them laying hands on any 
of the voters familiarly ? — No, I did not. 

3186. Did you hear any shouts amongst the 
mob ?— I tell you they were abusing Mr. Joyce 
in the grossest language. 

3187. Ton did not hear them coupling his 
name with anybody ? — I think I did. The im- 
pression on my mind is I did, hut I would not 
swear to it. 

3188. From the nature of all you sa-.v, do you 
think there was a fair opportunity to everybody 
to vote freely and fairly at the election ?— I was 
allowed to vote freely and fairly, but I think 
from the way that the supporters of Mr. O’Don- 
nell were going on, or men that represented 
themselves to ho his supporters, that they were 
for the purpose of terrifying and seizing on people 
as they came in, and intimidating other people 
from recording their votes. I think there was a 
great intimidation, and it was perfectly different 
from any election by ballot that I have seen since 
the Ballot Act came into operation. 

3189. Did you see any drunkenness? — A great 
deal, particularly towards the end of the day ; 
men not quite drunk, but quite drunk enough to 
do a great deal of harm. 1 wish to mention that a 
man came up and spoke to me; I understand he 
was a butcher; I heard his name; he said “Cap- 
tain Blake,” or " Major Daley,” I am not sure 
which ; " we have been forced to vote on this oc- 
casion for Mr. O’Donnell, the next time we will 
support you or anyone that you put forward.” I 
said I was very much obliged to him. At the 
time it did not strike me very much, but since 
then I recollected it, and I thought it right to 
mention it in court. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Houston. 

3190. How long were you inside the court- ' 
house ? — I was nearly two hours ; one-and-a-half 
on the first occasion, rather longer on the second. 

3191. During that time the police sergeants 
and police officers were there ? — I believe they 
were. 

3192. Did you see the high sheriff there dur- 
ing any part of the day ? — I saw the high sheriff 
when I came down first to the court-house. 

3193. And 
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3193. And his deputy, I suppose? — I suppose 
I did, but I really cannot swear to the fact ; I 
do not recollect. 

3194. Did it not strike you at all, that a good 
d^l of the crowding and confusion that occurred 
tk cn, were the result of the arrangements for the 
polling? — I think the crowding in the hall may 
have occurred from that, but I do not think that 
accounted for a number of people coining and 
rushing voters in as they do the sheep in the gap 
at Ballinasloc, and forcing them as they do there. 
If it was done at our county election, I think it 
would have been soon stopped. 
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3195. "Were there no! a large number of voters 
waiting to record their votes ? — I believe there 
were. 

3196. And a number of others trying to get 
m to do so ? — I suppose they were. 

3197. But further than that, there was no 
violence that you saw ? — I saw no act of violence 
at all ; but I saw those people with green ribbons 
going about, and the impression they left on my 
mind was, that if you obstructed them they would 
have been very glad to have come in contact. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Richard Newman Somerville, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



3198. Were you employed at the election, 
trying to get up Mr. Joyce’s friends to the poll? 
—Yes. 

3199. Did you meet the Reverend Father 
Dooley there? — I saw some priest ; I did not 
know at the time. 

3200. Can you recognise him now? — Yes; I 
recognised him afterwards; I was told after- 
wards. 

3201. And it is Father Dooley? — Yes. 

3202. Were you doing anything but your 
simple duty, and doing it as inoffensively as you 
could ? — Nothing. 

3203. Did he speak to you ? — I went over to 
speak to an elector, and he came over to me : 
“ How dare you interfere with any of the elec- 
tors ? ” I replied that I was not interfering in 
any illegal way, or some words to that effect, and 
I got out immediately afterwards. 

3204. Were you doing anything improper at 
the time? — Nothing. 

3205. What was his manner and tone of voice? 
— I do not tlrink it was in any way trying to 
frighten me ; he just came up, I won’t say in a 
cross manner. 

3206. Was he taking an active part in what 
was going on, and he just accosted you in that 
way ? — J ist came up to me. 

3207. Did you see any other of the clergymen 
there? — I saw several clergymen, but did not 
know any of their names. 

3208. Were they all busy, in their own way, 
getting up voters?— So they seemed to be. 



3209. Doing business similar to what you were 
employed to do?— Yes; as well as I could see, 
they were talking to different voters. 

3210. As far as you could judge ? — Just as far 
as I could judge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fitzgiblon. 

3211. How many besides yourself, as far as 
you know, were acting for Mr. .1 oyce besides, of 
course, the landlord? — Oh, a great number; I 
could not tell at all ; I have not an idea. 

3212. Could you give me a guess of how many 
you know yourself? — I know several. 

3213. Who were of course very active in bring- 
ing up Mr. Joyce’s voters throughout the day? — 
Tried to do so. 

3214. Can you tell me who the voter was that 
you were going to speak to ? — I do not know his 
Christian name ; his name is Barrett ; I was not 
bringing him up ; I went to speak to him. 

3215. What is he; or where does he come 
from ? — He resides in the parish of Ratham, very 
near our own. 

This concluded the evidence on behalf of 
the petitioner. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon was heard to address the 
Court on behalf of the respondent. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at 10 o’clock. 
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Mr. Fitzgibbon was further heard to address the Court on behalf of the Respondent. 
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3216. You are the respondent in this case? — 
Yes. 

3217. I believe you are connected by your 
mother’s side with the county of Galway ? — I 
am. 

3218. Your mother was a Miss Keane, I be- 
lieve ? — A Miss Keane of Ballybaugh, daughter 
of Mr. William Keane, a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, and largely connected with 
very many other families, all in the vicinity of 
Galway. 

3219. You, I believe, lived for a very con- 
siderable time in the neighbourhood of Galway 
yourself? — Yes. 

3220. From about what year to what year ? — 
I practically spent my life in Galway, my early 
childhood. I went abroad for a few years with 
my father in the army when he was on foreign 
service, but I lived here continually from 1866 
or 1856 to 1870. 

3221. You were educated here? 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] I do not like to cut 
short your examination, but if this is given 
with a view to show me that this gentleman 
was a very proper candidate, 1 am perfectly 
satisfied that he was an exceedingly proper 
candidate. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon said that he desired to 
show that the respondent was a likely person 
to be returned. 

3222. Dr. Houston J] .At all events, you were 
educated in Galway? — I was educated in Gal- 
way. 

3223. And you entered, 1. believe, the Queen’s 
College here ? — I did. 

3224. That was about the year 1862, 1 believe ? 
— 1862. I may state that 1 previously matricu- 
lated in the Catholic University, but in the ab- 
sence of any legal university for the Catholics, I 
was obliged to make use of the existing facilities 
for education. 

3225. And in the Queen’s University, I be- 
lieve, you got a number of distinctions ? — I have. 

3226. And, ultimately, you took your degree 
of M.A., with a gold medal? — Yes. 

3227 . During the time you were passing 
through the Queen’s University did you take 
any part in any public meetings held in Galway, 
or the neighbourhood ? — Y es. 

Mr. Justice Lawson. d I do not see what 
this has to do with the case ; you have 
proved this gentleman’s position sufficiently. 
The other side went into the evidence of 
their canvass, and so on, and you may do 
the same ; but as to going through all the 
details, I do not see the necessity of it. 



li-Vtam.] J ust in two words ; at the same 
time that I was a student in the college, I 
was also a voter and a ratepayer of Galway, 
and to a considerable extent I may say that 
I was one of the leaders of the popular 
party in this borough long before I left 
Galway. 

3228. Dr. Houston.'] I believe while you were 
at school here you made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Ward, who was your expense agent? — Yes, my 
intimate friend ; an old schoolfellow and class- 
fellow at. college. 

3229. Where wore you from 1870 till 1874? — 
Principally in London, with the exception of 
short excursions on the Continent. 

3230. Whilst in Galway you made the ac- 
quaintance of the bishop, I believe? — Yes, so far 
as a young man can say it, I was an intimate 
friend of his lordship. 

3231. And you got nil introduction to Arch- 
bishop Manning from him ? — Yes. 

3232. How were you occupied whilst in Lon- 
don ? 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] Do you really 
think that this is material? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I object to his 
going up the Rhine, at all events. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon said that this was with re- 
gard to tiic introduction to Archbishop 
Manning. , 

Witness.] In London, when I was study- 
ing for the bar, I lmd obtained several en- 
gagements in the metropolitan press, and am, 
or have been, a leader writer to most of the 
leading papers in London. 

Mr. .Justice Lawson.] It is not necessary 
that we should hear all that. 



3233. Dr. Houston (to the Witness).] Amongst 

itlier matters, have you treated education irom a 
Catholic point of view ?— Yes; I have publishea 
pamphlets, and supported that cause to the u 
nost of my ability. . , 

3234. Do you' recollect when the last dissolu- 
tion of Parliament took place ? — Yes. , 

3235. Then you put yourself in communication, 

I believe, with Dr. Ward in reference to 
pending election for the borough of Galway • 
I did ; and I may also say that in the nnd 
hist year, at the' time when the dissolution 
Parliament was expected in consequence 0 
rUFwo* nf thn minist.i-v 



Mr. Serjeant Armstrong suggested that 
the witness should leave his examination n* 
the hands of his counsel. -^ r< 
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Mr. Fitzgibbon said that this was leading 
up to the time of* the respondent’s commenc- 
ing' his canvass. 

3236. Dr. Houston (to the Witness).'] Before 
th?' dissolution, had you been in communication 
with reference to becoming a candidate for the 
borough of Galway ? — In the middle of last year, 
on the rumour of the expected dissolution of 
Parliament, ! communicated with the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Galway, and put myself, in fact, in 
nomination for this borough. 

3237. When the dissolution occurred, did you 
communicate with Dr. Ward with reference to 
the election ? — Yes. 

3238. And commenced making preparations 
yourself for coming over to contest the borough ? 

3239. I believe whilst those preparations were 
going on you yourself fell ill? — Yes. 

3240. When did you yourself come to Gal- . 
way? — I came to Galway on February the 3rd; 

I think it was the very eve of the polling day, 
the day after the nomination day. 

3241. You had been put in nomination in the 
meantime, of course ? — Yes. 

3242. And you had published your address ? — 
My address had been published by my agents. 

3243. How was Archbishop Manning’s letter 
published that we have heard referred to in the 
course of this case ? — Expecting to come over to 
Ireland at once, I had written to the archbishop 
for a few lines of recommendation ; I thought it 
was only due as I had brought that recommenda- 
tion to him. I gave the address of my friend Dr. 
Ward in Dublin, and the archbishop sent the 
letter there. I was ill in London, and Dr. 
Ward opened the letter. He telegraphed to me 
that there was a very favourable letter from Dr. 
Manning, that he had opened it, and that it would 
do very well to have it published. I telegraphed 
back, that if there was nothing in it of a private 
nature he might very well publish it, and it was 
published. 

3244. Upon your arrival in Galway upon the 
3rd of February, did you enter upon any canvass, 
or speak at any public meeting, or anything of 
that sort? — Immediately on my arrival £ pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Black’s hotel, and I addressed a 
public meeting from the windows of the hotel. 

3245. "Were you able to do anything further 
in the way of a personal canvass ? — The exertion 
of the speech upon that occasion quite exhausted 
me, and I am still very feeble ; and I made no 
personal canvass whatever. 

3246. The polling I believe took place upon 
the 4th February ? — Upon the 4th February, the 
following day. 

3247. Was Mr. Kavanagh your conducting 
agent at that election ? — Yes. 

3248. He had been employed by Mr. Ward 
before on your behalf? — Yes. 

3249. Immediately after the announcement of 
^ Lord Howth’s death did you commence to can- 
- vass the borough ? — Immediately. 

3250. Did you proceed to canvass both the 
town and the county voters successively ? — Yes, 
I did. 

3251. How long did your canvass continue ? — 
It continued with great activity for the eight or 
nine or 10 days that I remained in Galway on 
that occasion. 

3252. Can you state what was the general 

201 . 



reception that you met with upon that canvass ? 
— Most friendly ; most encouraging. 

3253. Can you state what number of promises 
you received from the town voters ? — On that 
first occasion, I came .to the conclusion that I had 
received about 600 or 700 promises ; but I put 
off until after my intended return, a thorough 
and systematic taking down of the promises 
received ; I intended to re- canvass tlrn borough, 
in fact, on my return. 

3254. During the course of that canvass, you 
canvassed the rural voters, I believe, as well as 
the town voters ? — To a large extent ; only par- 
tially on the first occasion. 

3255. Upon both occasions when you canvassed 
the rural voters, did they mention anything about 
having to promise their landlords, or anything of 
that land ? — Oh, yes; in almost all cases; while 
I might say that seven out of eight of them 
promised, with every symptom of sincerity, to 
vote for me ; they told me that as a large num- 
ber of them were tenants at will, and so forth, 
they would have to promise to support the 
master’s candidate. 

3256. Did they mention anything about the 
cars that would be sent for them ? — Yes ; I 
offered them frequently to bring them in on my 
cars, and they told me for goodness sake not to 
do that; that they would come in upon the 
master’s cars, and then the master would never 
know how they voted. 

3257. Was there mention made at that lime of 

the ballot, and the secrecy of the ballot? — Yes ; 
I may say, specially by the illiterate voters ; the 
voters who could read and write showed a very 
great amount of confidence ; but the illiterate 
voters seemed absolutely terrified at the bare 
idea of voting for anybody but a master’s candi- 
date. With reference to that, I may say, that in 
very many cases the illiterate voters told me that 
they objected to the presence of the candidate in 
the booths at the polling ; they referred to the 
previous election, at which a candidate, in other 
respects also very popular, and a very respectable 
gentleman 

Mi’. J ustice Laioson.] These conversations 
are not really evidence ; you had better give 
us the general result of what you did. 

3258. Dr. Houston (to the Witness).] What 
did they say about the former election ? — They 
said that at a former election the candidate was 
always looking in their faces when they were 
voting ; and that if the candidate was looking in 
their faces on the next occasion also, they feared 
that it would come to the master's ears before 
long. 

3259. Did you canvass the Bishop of Galway 
at the second election? — Fot at the second 
election, or at the first ; I never dreamed of can- 
vassing him ; I paid him a few visits, of courtesy. 

3260. Did he make any statement as to his 
position with regard to the election at aiy time ? 
— He volunteered a statement on my first visit; 
that of course I could not have come to canvass 
him, because, as I knew his hands were tied, and 
that he could, have nothing whatever to do with 
elections. 

3261. So far as you were aware, did the bishop 
cany out that intention ? — As far as I am aware, 
yes. 

3262. I believe you spoke to Father Dooley, 
and some of the clergymen, with reference to 

L 2 the 
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the election upon the second occasion? — Yes; I 3279. You have heard the meeting at 'Riant 1 
asked their support. _ Hotel spoken of? — Yes. 

3263. Did you get their support at first ? — Not 3280. The meeting of the 13th ofFebruar ? 

at first. _ _ — Yes. ^ ^ 

3264. When were you informed of their ad- 3281. You attended at that meeting ?— Yes# 
hesion to your cause? — Not until after I had 3282. Was that a meeting or intended to ftf 
told them one and all, and produced considerable meeting of the voters of the borough ?— Of tl^ 

f roofs, that I possessed the popular support; voters. 

told them, in fact, that while I should be very 3283. Was it largely attended by the voters’ 
sorry to have to oppose them on a second — Very largely attended, 
occasion, I thought that I could win without 3284. Could you say about how many voters 
them, but I trusted most earnestly that they attended that meeting ? — There could not have 
would be with me. been less than 400 or 500. 



3265. Had they opposed you as a matter of 
fact upon the former occasion ?— Yes. 

3266. Upon what date was it that they ex- 
pressed their intention of giving you their sup- 
port? — A few days after the first election; I 
think it was about the 8th February. 

3267. After they expressed their assent, I 
believe you went upon a canvass, accompanied 
by some of them ? — Yes. 

3268. Who accompanied you ; did Mr. Dooley 
accompany you ? — Yes. 

3269. Had you been canvassing before that 
without the company of the clergy, or any 
of them ? — Oh, yes ; and in company with 
the clergy, I did little more than re-canvass 
the voters of Galway, whom I had canvassed 
already. 

3270. About how many could you say that 
you had already canvassed before any of the 
clergy joined you ? — I had spoken and obtained 

J iromiscs from groups as well as individuals ; I 
md over 500 promises ; as I said on that first 
occasion, I did not take down the names and so 
forth, as I intended to come again. 

3271. I believe Dr. Ward and Mr. Peter 
Ward, and Mr. Charles Keane, and Mr. Kava- 
nagh assisted you in your canvass ? — Yes. 

3272. Did you ever directly or indirectly 
appoint Mr. John Ward to canvass for you, or 
act as your agent upon that second election ? — 
Yes, Mr. John Ward at the second election, 
and allow me to explain. He had been very 
warmly acting on my behalf during the few days 
at the first election, and for, I think, two or three 
days of my canvass at the second election ; I 
saw him off and on ; ho was very enthusiastic 
indeed in my cause, and on two occasions I 
remember that he said that he had canvassed or 
would canvass voters in one case on the Oran- 
more-road, and in another on the Newcastle- 
road. 

3273. Did anything occur after that to alter 
the relation between you? — When I returned to 
Galway on the second occasion to prosecute my 
regular canvass, I learned that Mr. Ward, and 

whose excitement I had observed before 

3274. Just say what you saw ? — I saw that he 
was not in a fit condition to be entrusted with 
any matter of serious import. 

3275. What did you do then? — I severed 
myself from him in every possible way. 

3276. Did you yourself see the effects of Mr. 
John Ward’s violence ? — Yes. 

3277. You saw Mr. John Ward yourself? — 

I saw Mr. John Ward myself on several occa- 
sions in a most deplorable condition. 

3278. Did you at any time after your return 
to Galway, in any way act with Mr. John 
W ard ? — In no way whatever ; I would think 
it simple cruelty to him. 



3285. What was the day on which you re- 
turned to Galway on the second occasion ?— 

I think about the 9th or 10th of March. 

3286. When had you left Galway?— I bad 
left Galway about the middle of February. 

3287. What was the feeling of that meeting 
of the 13th of February ?— It was quite unani- 
mous in support of my canditature as the repre- 
sentive of the town and independent interests, 
against the country party who had usually 
managed the borough. 

3288. You were present, I suppose, when 
Father Dooley spoke ? — I was. 

3289. Will you tell us just what you heard 
Father Dooley say with reference to those two 
subjects of" stocking-knitters” and the “death- 
bed ;” take the incident of the stocking-knitters 
first? — Father Dooley was speaking generally on 
the subject of the pending election and the issues 
involved, and he said that how, on one side, there 
were the independent people with their priests, 
and on the other side a number of landlords, and 
while he by no meaus denied a certain amount of 
right to landlords, still the people of Galway 
have their independence to maintain, g,nd with 
regard to the part that the priests would take in 
this matter 011 behalf of the people, the people 
need not be ashamed fir need not shrink from 
having their priests with them; they were just as 
good as the landlords and as dear as the land- 
lords, and dearer, any day. “ It is the priest that 
blesses you, the priest, that will stand by your 
death-hed, the priest that will marry you. I hope 
I will have the pleasure of making some of you 
happy,” said lie, and there was a great laugh at 
the reference to the matrimonial part of his func- 
tions. That was all about it; but as for the 
threat, it was simply absurd. 

3290. Did he say, “ How can you expect the 
priests to stand by you at your death-bed if you 
do not stand by them now”? — Nothing of the 
sort ; I think I have related very accurately what 
lie said. 

3291. How did the observation about the 
stocking-knitters arise in the course of that 
speech ? — He was going on to speak of the two 
parties, the independent townsmen, and I think 
he spoke of a clique at the club house, and a voice 
from the crowd exclaimed, “ We will have no 
stocking-knitters.” There was a slight laugh at 
that, and Father Dooley took up the matter, and 
said, “ Yes, we will have no stocking-knitters, J 
but people will choose for themselves.” I took 
the matter very lightly, and I did not think that 
anyone took it seriously. 

3292. Did you see that correspondence that 
took place bet ween Father Dooley and Mr. Joyce, 
or had you any part in that with reference to this 
expression ? — No, I knew nothing whatever about 
it ; it was altogether a private matter. 

3293. When did you hear it first ?— In a pri- 

J rate 
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vate gossiping letter from Dr. Ward when I was 
over in London. 

3294. Did you go back to London shortly 
after this meeting that was held at Black’s Hotel ? 
J&Yes, a couple of days after. 

'3295. And then about what time did you re- 
turn to Galway ? — About the 9th or 10th of 
March. 

3296. You went to Casilegar on the 15th of 
March? — Yes, two days before St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

3297. You, yourself, made a speech upon that 
occasion ? — Yes. 

3298. What did you state with reference to 
the Bishop of Galway ? — I made a point of the 
bishop’s inability to take any part in electoral 
affairs, even in his own diocese ; I made a special 
point of that in contrasting my claims with those 
of my opponents ; but really the reference to the 
clergy, and so forth, did not occupy one-fiftieth 
part of my speech. I was speaking of other mat- 
ters. Half of my speech was taken up with talk- 
ing about tenant-right, and talking about Home 
Buie, and nationality, and Daniel O’Connell, and 
those things. I was astonished to hear so much 
made of my few references to the clergy. 

3299. Did you say that you were put forward 
by the bishop ? — Not at all. 

3300. Do you know Pat Kenealy, of Cappagh ? 
— Yes, I remember canvassing him. 

3301. What passed between you and Pat 
Kenealy, of Cappagh, upon that occasion? — 

I drove out to the village of Cappagh in com- 
pany, I think, with Father MacDonough, and 
Father MacDonough said, “ There has been a 
station here this morning, but I daresay we are 
late for it, and that is a pity, for we should see 
all the people gathered together, and you could 
canvass them easily. Let us come straight to 
Kenealy’s ; I think that is where the station was 
to be, and we can begin canvassing him ; he is a 
very decent man.” I went there. 

3302. Was the station over when you arrived 
there ? — Quite over ; there was nobody there, 
except Kenealy and his wife and his children, 
and the place was cleaned up, and they looked 
very nice and smiling. 

3303. Did you canvass Kenealy ? — Yes. 

3304. Did he promise to support you and vote 
for you ? — Without the slightest hesitation, with 
every demonstration of welcome. I may add, that 
Kenealy speaks English very badly, and lie only 
said a few words, and spoke Irish principally ; 
though I cannot sneak Irish, I know a few words, 
and putting the Irish and English together, I 
understood him thoroughly, and I had a hearty 
shake hands over it. 

3305. Did you make any preparations for any 
demonstration to be made, or any mob to be col- 
lected, on the polling-day ? — None whatever ; I 
was as much surprised as gratified at the appear- 
ance presented by the guilds. 

3306. Was there any preparation of that kind 
made by your conducting agent, as far as you are 
aware ? — To my knowledge, no. I am quite cer- 
tain that there was not ; in fact, I may say, from 
my knowledge of the feeling of the guilds, that 
the guilds would have resented any such inter- 
ference on my part. They took pride in the 
spontaneousness of their own conduct. 

3307. When you returned from London on 
the second occasion, did you renew you canvass ? 
— Yes. 

3308. Did you then make a thorough canvass 
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of the borough and of the country districts ? — 
Yes, both borough and country districts. 

3309. Did you, or those acting with you, make 
an entry at the time of any of the promises that 
you received? — In the town districts most tho- 
roughly. 

3310. How many promises did you get upon 
that occasion in the town districts ? — Over 500, 
or about GOO. I heard it stated to-day; I saw 
the counting of the votes last night, 525 or 535, 
and I know it was about 500. From my own 
recollection, it was about 500. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong^] Never mind 
the counting of the votes, that was seen last 
night; that is not evidence. 

3311. Dr. Houston. Did you enter the county 
ones in the same way ? — No ; the men begged me 
not to do it. In canvassing the country voters, 
they were very careful; in very many cases 
even to give me their promise in a whisper; and 
when the children from the village had come up 
and gathered round, the man would say, “ Hush, 
be away children,’’ and put them out of hearing 
distance ; so frightened were they that their in- 
tention, or their promise, to vote for me should 
become known. 

3312. Did they state the reason why they did 
not wish their names to be taken down ? — Because 
if I, or my friends, were seen taking down names, 
the bystanders would conclude that I was regis- 
tering the promise. 

3313. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Is that what 
the voter said ? — This is what the voter said. 

3314. Those illiterate voters said that you 
would be registering a promise? — I cannot imi- 
tate the brogue and the shortened expressions, 
and so forth, of the illiterate voters, but they are 
a very keen, clear-headed body of men, and I 
translate literally in my ordinary language what 
they said to me. 

3315. Dr. Houston .] From those voters whose 
names you were in that way prevented from 
taking down, how many promises did you get? — 
I consider about 300 ; it could not have been 
much less. 

3316. Was that in addition to the 500 that 
you say you entered ? — In addition to the 500 I 
entered. 

3317. I come now to the day of the polling; at 
what hour did you arrive at the polling-place ? — 
About eight o’clock in the morning ; perhaps a 
little earlier. 

3318. At that time had any number of people 
collected ? — No, not then ; a few groups. 

3319. Were the trade guilds there at that 
time ? — No, they came up ; I think the shoe- 
makers came first; then I think it was the 
bakers ; then I think the butchers ; no, I think 
the tailors came before the butchers, and the 
butchers came fourth ; I am not certain. 

3320. The butchers last of the four? — The 
butchers last of the four ; I am not certain. There 
were some six other trades ; they did not ex- 
actly come up in procession, but they came up 
about this time in large bodies; carpenters and 
painters, and so forth, mixed together. 

3321. Had they banners with them? — Two or 

three of the guilds had their own trade banners 
with them, usually borne by some prominent 
member of the guild. , . 

3322. I suppose you remained pretty continu- 
ously till the close of the poll?— Yes. 

2 3323. Liu 
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p jj 3323. Did you see any other banners but trade 
O’M tanners tlieie f— None. 

3324. You have heard it stated that you your- 

20 May self took one of the banners in your hand ? — The 
1874 . simple history of that is, that when I heard them 
cheering, and saw a body coining down and cry- 
ing “ Hurrah for O’Donnell,” I was standing on 
the steps of the court-house, and I thought it 
common courtesy to go some 30 or 40 yards to 
meet the voters who were coming down so openly 
and handsomely to support me. The shoemakers 
came down a very large guild ; they were drawn 
up in front of the court-house, and while they 
were getting the F.’s, and M.’s, and N.’s, and 
L.’s together, for instance, for polling, it came to 
the turn of Mr. Murdon, the secretary of the 
guild of shoemakers, to go in to vote. He said, 
“ Who will I leave the banner with ?” I was 
standing by, and just as a compliment to men 
who were so friendly and kind to me, I said, “ I 
will be honoured with holding the banner of the 
shoemakers,” and I held it for about two minutes 
while Mr. Murdon was voting, and he came out 
and relieved me of my charge. 

3325. About what hour of the day did that 
occur ?— That was very early ; it must have been 
before nine, or half-past eight o’clock ; I forget 
exactly. 

3326. Had you any other banner in your hand 
during the day? — None other. 

3327. Did you wave it, or make any other use 
of it than merely holding it ? — No ; it was a very 
substantial banner, with rather a heavy pole, and 
I did not feci at all inclined to go through with 
the exercise with it. 

3328. As soon as those trade guilds had polled, 
did the men retire ? — A large number of them 
did ; I fancy most of them went back to their 
usual work ; at least I know that during the 
day I frequently inquired for this man, and I 
was fold that he was not there. 

3329. How long did the banners remain upon 
the ground ? — I do not think I saw any banner 
later than mid-day ; they drew off somewhere to 
the side ; I think I saw a banner passing by 
somewhere about 12 or one o’clock; I did not 
see any banners after the morning when they 
came up aloug with the guilds. 

3330. You have heard the band mentioned in 
the course of the evidence here ; what is that 
band ? — I believe it is a small boy’s band of 
whistles and a drum, or something of that sort 

3.531. Was there more than one band there 
that day ? — I did not see this band at all ; but I 
was told it was there 

3332. Mr. J ustice Lawson.'] Tell us what you 
saw yourself ?— I have no doubt it was there; I 
heard its peculiar music. 

3333. Dr. Houston.] Were you in and out of 
the court-house during the day?— Yes, fre- 
quently during the day. 

3334. Had you frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving the conduct and demeanour of the people 
that were assembled outside ?— Yes. 

3335. Can you describe what was their general 

conduct and demeanour ?— They were a good- 
humoured, exultant crowd, principally composed, 
from the tune when they assumed the dimensions 
of a crowd, or to a very large extent, of rural 
voters who had voted, who kept lounging about ; 
mixed with that crowd, perhaps, there were a 
couple of hundred non-voters and women and 
some children ; there were some very noisv 
women there. 1 * 



3336. At what, time did you observe that it 

assumed the dimensions of a crowd ? There w 

not a crowd till after 12 o’clock; about one 
o’clock there began to be successive additions of 
voters who had polled, and who kept loungiar 
about through curiosity, or one thing or another 

3337. So far as you could judge, about how 
many were the largest number that you saw col- 
lected outside the court-house ? — Taking them 
all, men, women, and children, 600 or 500 would 
be over the mark. 

3338. You were also, I believe, frequently in- 
side the court-house? — Yes, going through the 
passages into the booths, and generally Every- 
where through the court-house, polling my men 
and so forth. 

3339. Will you describe the state of the people 
that were inside the court-house? — All very 
anxious to vote ; they were all rather embar- 
rassed by the confusion and clumsy arrangements 
of the place ; the five booth-doors entering on 
one space, and the difficulty of the arrangements. 
There was a good deal of hustling and "jostling 
hut. all very good-natured ; it was simply a push- 
ing, busy crowd ; the crowd at the door of a 
theatre is incomparably more excited. 

3340. Do you recollect anything occurring be- 
tween yourself and Mr. Thomas Joyce? — Yes, 
I do; it was almost the only unpleasant incident 
of the day. 

3341. Just state shortly, but as accurately as 
you can, what happened ? — In the interior of 
this central hall, besides voters going to he polled, 
and policemen guarding the doors, there were a 
large number of Mr. Joyce’s paid and voluntary 
agents, the voluntary agents being principally 
landlords and bailiffs ; and among the landlords 
taking a very prominent part and seizing voters, 
and shoving voters, and whispering to voters 
were Mr. O’Flaherty and Mr. Tom Joyce. 

3342. Mr. Martin O’Flaherty ? — Mr. Martin 
O’ Flaherty. Mr. Martin O’Flaherty was very 
active in putting his hands upon voters and whis- 
pering to them ; but Mr. Thomas Joyce appeared 
to be under very great excitement. 

3343. What oocured between you? — The 
voters came up to me to complain that Mr. Joyce 
was shoving them back and trying to get some 
men of bis in. They made some references to 
what business he had there, and that it would be 
better for him to be down somewhere else, Craig 
Dove, or some place that, there was a talk about , 
and they asked me to go up and interfere with 
him ; I went up, but 1 would not take upon my- 
self to do anything of course, but I quietly said, 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Joyce and Mr. O’Fla- 
herty, but have you voted ?” I think it was Mr. 
O’Fiahcrty that answered, that they both had 
voted. I said, "The sheriff has already decided 
(and I have acted upon his decision) that voters 
who have polled must not stay here to encumber 
the way of voters who want to poll ; I beg to 
assure you that I mean nothing offensive, but 
I must request that you at least stand some dis- 
tance away from the booth door.” Mr. 0 ’Fla- 
herty said, that he had a perfect right to be there, 
and Mr. Joyce gave no attention whatever to 
what I had said. Then I caught sight of the 
sub-sheriff, Mr. Ucddington, and I said, "I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Heddington, but you have 
already decided that voters who have polled must 
not stay about the booth doors to encumber the 
way of those who want to poll.” “ Most cer- 
tainly,” he said. “ Here are two gentlemen, 

I said. 
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I said, “ who have polled, and who are encumber- 
ing the way of voters ; I must request them to 
move further away.” I was standing quite close 
to Mr. Thomas Joyce at the time, and with every 
expression of intense passion, he turned upon me 
(really I did not mean it, for he was so over ex- 
cited) and said, “ I will see you damned first ;” 
it would be wrong to say that I did not notice it. 

I had previously said to Mr. Reddington, “ These 
gentlemen;” I now said, “Mr. Reddington, I 
must call upon you to remove these persons 
that was my only retaliation, and thereupon Mr. 
Reddington and Mr. Janus, who was not far off, 
said something to them, the result of which was 
that they moved off. 

3344. Was that the entire of this alleged 
altercation between you and Messrs . O’Flaherty 

■ and Joyce? — The entire. I may add that Mr. 
Joyce "was very frequently in the same place 
during the day afterwards. 

3345. Except that, did you see any quarrelling 
or violent conduct during that day inside the 
hall?— Not the slightest. There was a little 
excitement, shoving and pushing. I was knocked 
about a little. 1 remember one of the best 
buffets of the day I got from Mr. Pierce J oyce, 
senior. He was briuging in a voter, and he 
came in so very determinedly that lie nearly 
knocked me right over, but I never minded it. 

3346. Did the people appear, with the excep- 
tion that you have mentioned, to be in a good 
humour with each other? — Intent on business, 
but quite good humoured. 

3347. Did you see Father Dooley and Father 
Cummins there that day ? — Yes. 

3348. What were they doing ?- Going about 
very busily polling voters, and directing them 
where to poll. 

3349. Did you see a card which Father Dooley, 
or F -.ther Cummins had ? — I think I did several 
times in the day ; a great number of my sup- 
porters had them. I fancy there were great 
numbers of those cards distributed. 

3350. Was that the sort of card that was dis- 
tributed (handing a card to the Witness)?— Yes, 
that is the Very card, a fac-simile of that. 

335 1. Did you see any of those gentlemen 
taking voters by the scruff oi the neck, as was 
described by one of the witnesses, or any thing of 
that sort, ? — Oh dear no, nothing of the kind. 

3352. Did you yourself go into any of the 
booths while the polling was going on ?— Very 
frequently during the day, and for a portion of 
the day. I went in with a set purpose. I was 
in all the booths at one time or another. 

3353. Did you see any voter ujron the occasion 
of any of your visits under the influence appa- 
rently of terror?— Several apparently under the 
influence of very marked terror. 

3354. Terror of what?— They were afraid of 
Mr. Joyce, the candidate who made a point ot 
standing before them, looking in their eyes, and 
seeing how they voted; many of those illiterate 
voters having promised me most solemnly, and 

■4 many of them, on going out, looking at me with 
— an air of deprecation and apology, and saying 
“ God bless your honor.” 

3355. Was there any man under the influence, 
apparently, of physical terror, owing to tins 
crowd that was in the hall, or outside the hall . — 
No; I saw the most feeble men going through 
the crowd, and getting well through it. 

3356. Was order, so far as you observed, pre- 
served in the booths ? — P erfect order. 
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3357. Was the crowd that was in the court- 
house a drunken crowd, as has been deseribed ? 
— Oh, no. 

3358. Was the crowd that was outside the 
court-house a drunken crowd ? — By no means. 
There were a few cases of drunkenness in the 
crowd inside towards the latter part of the day ; 
I think the only prominent cases that I saw 
were three fishwomen, who, I have been told, 
were sisters, and who were in an advanced stage 
of intoxication. 

3359. But the crowd generally were a sober 
crowd ? — A very sober crowd. 

3360. You know the place that is called 
Semple’s Yard ?— Yes ; I had engaged that. yard, 
intending to use it for the purposes of the 
election. 

3361. However, you did not get it? — Mr. 
Semple broke his contract with me under 
pressure from the opposite side, who wanted the 
yard particularly for the purpose that I will 
l’elate. 

3362. Will you tell us what occurred at the 

yard when the police were brought up to it? — 
The police were at that yard door, I think, the 
whole day, and there was gradually a feeling 
increasing among the people ; the feeling origi- 
nated, I believe 



Mr. Justice Lawson.) Tell us anything 
that you saw or heard, but do not tell us 
about feelings increasing. 



3363. Dr. Houston (to the TF*7 «ms).J Was 

anything stated publicly by the crowd with 
reference to this yard? — A number of frieze- 
coated men came up to me and told me that 
voters 

3364. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. \ Were they 
voters? — They were; they told me the voters 
were being kept in the yard against their will- 

3365. Dr. Houston.') What did you do then?— 
Other frieze-coated men told me that the police 
were under the orders of Mr. Joyce’s bailiff 
(which I knew was an absurd thing), to keep the 
voters in the yard. It so happened that the sta- 
tion of the police was just at the yard door, and 
so seemed to corroborate this notion among the 
people, and I went down to sub-inspector Gil- 
more and mentioned the statements that had come 
to me, and suggested to him that it would be 
well if the police were moved aside a little, so as 
to remove the appearance of police restraint; 
sub-inspector Gilmore stated that he had been 
stationed there by superior orders, and that in 
fact he could not stir. He gave me a very hand- 
some quiet explanation, and so that ended. 

3366 Did you suggest that the door of the 
yard should be opened? — I suggested to Mr. 
Kavanagh and several others to get the door 
open ; I was thinking myself of going and asking 
for admission. 

3367. Did you go yourself and ask for admis- 
sion?— No, I did not; I thought it better to do 



3368. Were you present when any of the 
’buses or cars drove up with voters upon them 
to this yard?— I was, frequently. 

3369. Will you tell us what you saw occur 
when those ’buses and cars drove up ?—-The c ? ,r 
or ’bus halted just close to this gate of the lock- 
up yard, and at once some bailiffs and some agents 
of Mr. Joyce (sometimes a landlord), who had 
either been standing at the yard gate, or standing 
inside it, came out and conducted all the voters 

L 4 descendmg 
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descending the steps at the back of the van, and 
conducted them into the yard. On a couple of 
occasions, at any rate, I saw the operation per- 
formed without the slightest interference from 
anybody ; and I may add, that among the voters 
who were in this way conducted into Mr. Joyce’s 
yard, -were many men who had promised to vote 
for me, and many men who, on going into the 
yard, if nobody was looking, would turn round 
and give me a shrewd wink, as much as to give 
me to understand that it would be all right, even 
though they had to go in there. 

3370. Did you upon any occasion sec the 
people in the crowd come forward and take charge 
of any of the voters?— I was close to this yard 
gate (in fact it was a special object of my atten- 
tion during the day) about two o’clock when the 
only thing approaching to a row in the whole 
day, to my knowledge, took place. 

3371. Will you describe exactly what took 

place ? — The statements had been pouring on me 
that men were locked up 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] Tell us only what 
you saw yourself. 

Witness. I went close over to the gate, as 
I heard a van coming up, and an assemblage 
along with it, and I heard cries of “They 
must not. be locked up.” “ They must be al- 
lowed to vote.” “ The baililis must not be 
lords here, we have got the ballot and soon 
I saw Major Wilson Lynch just emerging 
from the gate, or from some place close to it, 
and lie came to meet this van, and I saw the 
van draw up, and attho same time the crowd 
of people rushed forward as if to got appar- 
ently at the van as quickly as Major Wilson 
Lynch could get there. There was a stout 
man, a Mr. Hughes, a farrier 



3372. Dr. TT oust on.] The lame man ? — Yes, 
the lame man ; he pressed forward also, andsomo 
others, waving bis stick (he bears a stick ; 
he limps as I10 walks) in a very excited way, and 
Major Lynch seemed excited ; I saw Major 
Lynch placing his hand upon the collar of a 
voter, and I saw some man in the crowd placing 
his hand upon the collar of the same voter, and 
I saw Mr. Hughes going towards Dr. Ward, as 
I thought, to seize him, going forward in a me- 
nacing attitude ; the crowd gathered round, and 
I saw nothing more of what particularly took 
place there, but there were shouts of “ Let the 
meu go;” “ They must be free.” I was standing 
close to the police, being shoved back by the 
rushing and the crushing, and to my intense 
astonishment 

Mr. Justice Lawson .] Do not tell us about 
your intense astonishment, but tell us what 
you saw, or wc shall never get to the end of 
the case. 

Witness.'] A serjeant of police gave orders 
to nx bayonets. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] You are not to 
make a speech, but to tell us what you saw 
and did. 

Witness.'] What I meant was, that I saw 
no cause for it. 

„ Dr L- Ho, f t ° n ■], . Without any apparent 
d the 



was standing near him, and who certain U , 
absolutely doing nothing whatever that I L n 
perceive. ‘ coulct 

3374. Wlmt occurred next Hurt you observed} 

I managed to elbow my way through tti 
crowd, and l arrived close to the van just as so j 
mounted poi.ee came up at a slow trot, and th«v 
began booking thou- In™, and so forth j 1 
toot, one of the homes pressed against ’me but 
they did it very quietly, and there was no di„er 
to either myself or any of the crowd behind ° 
;537r ’; TJwro was no charge ?— Mo charge what- 
ever ; for Dr. Ward said, 1 think, direct to me To 
that the crowd might hear him, “ Let us o- 0 ’off 
and lead the crowd away,” something to that 
cfFcct; I went one way, and Dr. Ward, I think 
another, and everybody seemed to follow us and 
the whole thing was over, as far as I saw: I do 
not think it lasted 10 minutes. 

3370. Was any one forcibly dragged away or 
was any violence used further than you have de- 
scribed ?— I saw nothing more ; it is quite possible 
some thing might have occurred that I did not 
see; the crowd carnc between me and the van 
door. 

3377. During any other portion of the day 
while you were present, did you observe anythin'* 
lurcher in the shape of a disturbance than what 
you have described ?— Well, I cannot call it a dis- 
turbance ; I was the object myself of two dis- 
agreeable manifestations. 

3378. fell us what they were? — I was walking 
through the crowd ; I think it was about 3 o’clock, 
or about an hour after this occurrence, the crowd 
outside the front of the court-house, and I saw 
a man, a non-voter, named JV1 acdonogh, who 
seemed to be slightly excited, but he was walking 
up and down, consigning myself to a very warm 
locality, and indulging in a speech in which he 
gave all to understand that I lmd been guilty of 
bribery, corruption, intimidation, and so forth; 
quite a rehearsal of a very strong petitioner’s 
speech. 

3379. Was he under the influence of drink ap- 
parently ? — I think he was. 

.1380. At. all events lie was very much excited? 
—Very much excited ; and the other disagree- 
able manifestation was, one of the fishwomen 
came up consigning Mr. Joyce to the locality to- 
which I had been consigned previously, and at- 
tempted to embrace me, and I fled from the at- 
tention, whereupon she indignantly cried out, 

“ Ileigh for Joyce.” 

3381. Did anybody molest cither of those two 
persons ? — Nobody that I saw ; the crowd was 
just good-humoured and enjoyed the joke as far as 
I saw ; there were a good many laughs at my 
expense when I fled from her. 

3382. Did you know of or authorise any supply 
of drink or treating of any sort to voters for the 
purposes of the election ? — None whatever. 

3383. As far as you could sec, was this a fair 
and free election, where the voters had an oppor- 
tunity of recording tlieir votes as they wished ? — 

A most fair and free election, with the exception ; 
of the intimidation practised in the booths on the -r 
other side. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



.wBtuuii any apparent 

draw tlieiriwords?— H? directed \heiT to fix 3384 ' 1 th A nk you ®>7 *>•'. y°u suggested to 
bayonets, and lie made a lunge with wJri or TtZw, “? T nt ? E et , s ”nple’« door open ? 

hayonet (X do not know which) at a man who »metdy ^ S “ gg 

3385. You 
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3385. You said, “ I suggested to Mr. Kava- 
nagh to get that door opened ” ? — I think it was 
to Mr. Kavanagh. 

3386. You had no doubt in your direct evi- 
J .”%nce ; do you doubt it now? — “Or to some- 
body,” I think I added in my direct evidence. 

3387. You did not? — I think I did suggest to 
Mr. Kavanagh to get the door open, and I think 
also to Dr. Ward. 

3388. Have you any doubt you suggested to 
Mr. Kavanagh? — No doubt indeed. 

3389. And no doubt you suggested it to Dr. 
Ward ? — I have doubt with regard to Dr. Ward. 

3390. You were about to do it yourself, but 
you thought it better to get it done by deputy ? 
— Yes. 

3391. And who were your deputies to get it 
done ? — Mr. Kavanagh and Dr. Ward were the 
deputies to whom I believe 1 applied. 

3392. Oh, but you had other deputies there as 
well ; what other deputies had you down at the 
polling place ? — In one sense I had almost every- 
body in the whole place. 

3393. Had you Father Dooley as a deputy 1 — 
Father Dooley was a very active friend. 

3394. Was he a deputy in your own sense of 
the term as implied by the context ? — Oh, cer- 
tainly not; when I said I thought it better to 
be done by deputy, I meant I thought it better 
the iuquiry should be made by another, not by 
myself. 

3395. Don’t you know that the priests suc- 
ceeded in getting into the yard ? — So I have 
heard. 

339G. You have no doubt about that? — None 
whatever. 

3397. You recollect the day that it was ar- 
ranged that the clergy should meet you at two 
o’clock next day to go canvassing ? — No, I do not 
remember any particular day ; 1 know there was 
an arrangement made. 

3398. '"Were you in court yesterday ?— I was. 

3399. During the examination of Father Kear- 
nan? — Yes. 

3400. Do you recollect his statement that upon 
a certain Sunday the arrangement was announced 
at the table of the college-house, at which the 
bishop was present, that the clergy were to meet 
you the next day at two o’clock to go canvassing ? 
— I remember no transaction of that kind taking 
place in the presence of the bishop ; I believe it 
was at the dinner table it occurred ; yes. 

3401. Did you hear Father Kearnan state it 
was in the presence of the bishop ? — No, I did 

3402. That the bishop was there, and said 
nothing? — I did not hear it. 

3403. Were you in court? — I was. 

3404. And did not hear that? — I was engaged 
in jotting down. 

3405. You did not hear it? — I did not hear it. 

3406. You do not contradict it, assuming it to 

have been said, do you?— Well, I do not; I for- 
get exactly ; at that meeting I know 

3407. Just answer my question candidly. I 
will assume now, what I know from my notes 
here, that Father Kearnan said it was arranged 
generally there amongst the clergy that they 
would meet you the next day, and you and they 
would go canvassing at about two o’clock, and 
that the bishop was present and heard that i 

Mr. Fitzgibbon.] He said the bishop dined 
there ; he did not state whether the bishop 
was in the room on that occasion. 

201 . 



Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Thank you, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon ; we will leave casuistry to some- 
body else. I say distinctly Father Kearnan 
said that the bishop was there. 



3408. (To iritwess.) Do yon deny that the 
bishop was present, when the priests arranged to 
go canvassing with you. I will fix the day for 
you, February 8th? — It is my most strong and 
distinct impression that the bishop was not pre- 
sent. I know he went out on some hint from 
Father Dooley. 

3409. Do you know upon what day you first 
canvassed accompanied by any of the clergy. We 
heard that you took down in writing ever so many 
things. I think you might be able to fix a date ? 
— Not until I returned the second time ; not until 
I returned in March. 

3410. What did not happen till then ? — I did 
not go canvassing with any of the clergy until 
March. 

3411. Was it on Sunday, the 8th March, that 
the clergy arranged to meet you the next day? — 
No, but there was some conversation about can- 
vassing each parish in company with the clergy- 
man of' the parish. 

3412. Was the bishop present on that occa- 
sion ? — It is my distinct impression he was not. 

3413. But you won’t swear positively lie 
was not? — I give you the words exactly; you 
can make any use of them you j>le.ase. It is my 
distinct impression he was not. 

3414. Will you state positively he was not. 
There is a difference between an impression that 
he was not there and a certainty that he was not 
there. Don’t you sec that distinction yourself? 



Mr. Justice Lawson,'] I have the passage 
in the evidence. You put the question, “ 1 
will ask you to confine yourself to the time 
when the bishop was at home, we will advert 
to the other afterwards, if necessary. Upon 
the occasion when the bishop was there, do 
you recollect the canvass being spoken of, 
and the propriety of the priests canvassing ? 
— I remember the canvass being spoken of, 
but I do not remember anything being said 
about the propriety of the priests canvass- 

3415. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] It was ar- 
ranged they should go the next day? — It could 
not°have been at that meeting to go the next 
day. 

Mr. Justice Latoson.] Then you ask, “Do 
you recollect at what time you went out?— 
I think a little after two o’clock. Had 
the subject of a canvass been referred to that 
day before, on the 8th March ?— Yes. Was 
not the bishop there ? — He was.” 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] That is what 
my learned friend thought was otherwise. 

Witness.] I beg your pardon. Did not 
you say it was on a Sunday in February ? 



3416. It was March?— I beg your pardon; I 
understood you were still on February. 

3417. I left February when you negatived 
that matter, and passed on to March. Vv as the 
bishop present when it was in substance arranged 
on the 8th March that the clergy should go can- 
vassing with you the next day?— I think he 

Wa 3418. That is, in other words, you have no 
doubt he was? — I think he was strongly^. ^ 
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3419. We are not in a debating society or a 

dialectic arena ; when you say you think he was, 
you have no doubt he was ? — I would say I have 
no doubt if I had none, but X think he was ; but 
the substance of the arrangement was, I was sit- 
ting next to Father Dooley 

3420. A very good place, a capital place under 
the circumstances. He was the man to work the 
thing ; “ V. G.,” that means “ very good.” Can 
you tell us about the arrangement ? — X think the 
only arrangement was, that I turned round and 
asked when would I see Father Dooley. He 
was sitting next to me, as I say, and I think 
Father Dooley said first “11 o’clock,” or .some- 
thing of that sort. It seemed to me to be just a 
private conversation between the host and one of 
the guests. I think I asked Father Dooley when 
I would meet him, and I think Father Dooley 
asked 011 c of the other priests — 

3421. Come lo the point in substance and in 

fact ? — It was a purely 

3422. Purely or impurely ; 1 think it was im- 
purely ? — You must be so kind as to allow me to 
conclude my answer to your questions. 

3423. But you were not answering my ques- 

tions? — If you will be so kind as to point out 
the imperfection of my answer when I have made 
it 

34 24. In substance and in fact, was it not 
then and there arranged that the clergy, or some 
of them, should go canvassing with you the next 
day? — Yes; and now I can explain. The ar- 
rangement was made, and it arose in this way : 
that I knew the priests would be coming with 
me. They had been speaking with me outside 
the doors about it, and “ By the bye ’’—some- 
thing in than way, I turned to Father Dooley — 
“ when will I meet you to-morrow ? ” and I 
think Father Dooley answered, “11 o’clock,” or 
“What do you think, Father Greavau?” or 
“ Whui do you think, Father Macdonogh ? ” and 
so it was understood or arranged that I should 
go the next day. 

3425. Of course the vicar general was to cro 
canvassing with you against the bishop’s wish ; 
that is quite plain, you know. Anybody would 
understand that? — Well, you arc welcome to that 
opinion. 

3426. What do you think yourself? — Why, I 
do not think the bishop was violently hostile, 
indeed. That is my strong impression; I am 
perfectly sure. 

3427. It "was in consonance with the bishop’s 
wish?— I am perfectly sure that the bishop 
wished me well. 

3428. Wished him to go ? — I know nothin" 
whatever about that. 

3429. I am only asking your impression. 
Upon my word, you must tell me your impres- 
sion ? — From the impression I derived from the 
bishop’s conduct the clergy were perfectly free, 
and 1 fancy that he was perfectly satisfied which- 
ever side they took. My distinct impression is, 
that the clergy did not act against the will of the 
bishop. 

3430. Don’t you think they acted quite con- 
sistently with his wish ? — Quite consistently. 

3431. And in consonance with his wish ? In 

consonance, but not in consequence, cf his wish. 

3432. The vicar general is the leading man 
in the college-house, is not he ? Do you under- 
stand enough of the ecclesiastical polity to know 
that ?— -With regard to any political action he has 
no leadership whatever. 



3433 Butin religious matters, in connection 
with the working of the diocese?— He i 3 I 
fancy, in religious matters. He is next to tlie 
bishop. 



4334. Who do you consider the principal p 



sonage in the college-house, the 



.. , person pi c . 

eminent, there for distinction and position?— But 
for the electoral disabilities of the bishop, I 
should certainly consider the bishop the principal 
personage in the college-house, even in electoral 
matters. 



I>e* 

re- 



3435. lie is a little more than a lodger. I was 
astonished to hear he was a mere guest therewith 
the priests ? - 1 do not know the connection. 
He has no palace of his own. He docs not dine 
at the head of the tabic. 

3436. That saves him the trouble of carviiw ? 
— I know nothing about their private arrange- 
ments. 



3437. Upon this canvass through the town, 
wliat priests accompanied you pursuant to the 
arrangement ? — I think it was Father Dooley, 
the priest whom I had asked to accompany me. 

I think it was he accompanied me at 11 o’clock; 
no, I think it was Father Greavan that accom- 
panied 111 c from 1 1 till 2. Father Dooley told 
me lie could not come cither before 2 or after 2. 

I cannot exactly remember which, as lie would 
be engaged at the Industrial School, and I think 
it was he could not come until after 2, so I went 
canvassing with Father Greavau. 

3438. My quest ion involves very little? — 1 
wish to be as accurate as I can. 

3439. AH the rigmarole of what occurred the 
day before lias nothing to do with what you did 
on the Monday. Who canvassed with you on 
the Monday through the town; just give me their 
names? — Father Dooley, Father Greavan, and 
Father Martin Coimnins, I think, and I think 
Father Ivearnan came the same day. 

3440. Anybody else ?— Nobody else. 

3441. That is four. Was Father Macdonogh 
with you that day? — No. 

3442. What day did he go with you?— Not 
for some days after. The arrangement. I made 
with the priests was this, that I should canvass 
cacli parish with the priest of the parish; Father 
Redmond Macdouogh’s is a rural district. 

3443. Then Father Redmond Macdonogh can- 
vassed his own parish with you ? — Yes, or more 
correctly speaking, I canvassed it in company 
with Father Macdonogh. Father Macdonogh 
never did anything but introduce me to the 
voters, when I did not know them, as very fre- 
quently I did not. He was merely a witness. 

3444. Did you consider his countenance was 
of use to you ? — Unquestionably. 

3445. You availed yourself of that advantage? 

— Certainly. 

3446. And so in the case of all the other 
priests? — Yes. 

3447. Was Father Martin Commins working 
for you during the election ; the first time ? 

No, he was not: not that I am aware of. 

3448. Did you make a speech yourself that J 
1 3th February at Black’s Hotel ? — I did. 

3449. Did you follow the Reverend Mr. Dooley . 
—Yes, I think so. We put the Reverend Mr. 
Dooley in the chair. He was chairman on the 
occasion ; not by any arrangement ; it was 
purely fortuitous. There were several, in tact, 
lay gentlemen asked. 

Mr. Justice Lawson .] It is no use having 
all this. ■ , 

3450,. Mr. 
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3450. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong You followed 
Father Dooley’s speech. I venture to think you 
did not in any essential way dissent from anything 
he had said. Did you dissent from anything he 
h.-M said ? — No, I did not; I saw nothing to dis- 
sent from. 

3451. Were you at the meeting on Patrick’s 
Day, on the omnibus? — Yes; I convened that 
meeting. 

3452. What priests were there? — Father Doo- 
ley, Father Greavan, Father Macdonogh, I think 
Father Carolan, Father Martin Commius. I am 
not sure that there were any others ; five or six. 

3453. Did you speak there ? — Yes. 

3454. Do you recollect Father Greavan saying 
to this effect : “ I know this is no place for me, 
but I desire to say so and so,” or words to that 
effect ; “I know this is no place for me,” or 
“ this is not a place I ought to be seen in ; 
speaking from on omnibus to that crowd in the 
street.” Do you recollect that? — No. 

3455. Anything to that effect ? — Nothing con- 
veying the impression I derive from your words. 

3456. You accurately conceived the impres- 
sion ? — Yes. 

3457. Nothing of that sort ? — No. 

3458. Speaking in a deprecating way of his 
attendance there, are you quite sure about that, 
“ It is not here I ought to be,” or “ I have no 
right to be here,” or anything to that effect; 

“ but still ” ? — I think he said something in 

a general way like that ; that it was an unusual 
place for him. 

3459. There were a good many drunken row- 
dies in that crowd, I believe ? — I did not see 
them. It was rather early on Patrick’s Day; 
just after mass. 

3460. Had you the support of the bishop? — No. 

3461. Had you the opposition of the bishop? 
—No. 

3462. Two gentlemen have sworn they heard 
you state to the people at Castlegar, “ I come 
supported by the bishop and the priests”? — I 
heard them state it. 

3463. Do you deny that; do you contradict 
those two gentlemen, on their oaths? — Yes. 

3464. You do, flat? — I beg to explain. 

3465. Did you ever say at that meeting, “ I 
come supported by the bishop and the priests ” ? 
— Never ; by the priests, yes. 

3466. By the bishop, and the priests? — Not 
by the bishop. 

3467. Then you contradict them both? — Oh, 

yes ; and I beg to explain ; I mentioned the 
bishop, for it was, I consider, rather a good elec- 
tioneering topic against Mr. Joyce 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] Now don’t be giving 
us your conceptions about electioneering 
topics. Cannot you tell us what you said. 

3468. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] You said you 
had mentioned the bishop’s name ? — 1 mentioned 
the bishop, and I said that I had not the support 
of the bishop, and nobody could have the support 
of the bishop, because his mouth was closed by 

X'the Keogh and Trench party. 

* 3469. So you said the very opposite of what 
the Messrs. Joyce swear to ? — Yes. 

3470. You not only did not say you had his 
support, but you swear you said you had not his 
support ? — That I had not his support, and could 
Rot be supported by the bishop, because I made 
it a point against them 

3471. Because what? — Because his mouth was 
closed by the 'french party. If you will allow 



me to add, the remainder of the evidence of these 
gentlemen was quite accurate. 

3472. I am not asking you for your commen- 
dation for the remainder of their evidence. I 
take the liberty of suggesting it is all accurate ; 
so you need not put on any of that addendum at 
all. Did you ask the consent of the parish priest 
of Castlegar to go there and hold that mectiuo- 

with another parish priest or vicar general? 

No, I did not ; I did not think it necessary. I 
would go into any parish on electioneering pur- 
poses without the consent of any parish priest. 

3473. With the vicar general, if you could 
get him ? — -That was his affair. 

3474. Don’t you believe, in your heart, that 
the vicar general going there had the full sanc- 
tion of the bishop ? — I am quite satisfied he was 
quite free. 

3475. Don’t you believe in your heart he had 
the full sanction of the bishop ? — Will you be 
kind enough to interpret what you mean by 
“ sanction.” 

3476. Knowledge and approbation? — Know- 
ledge and permission, in the sense that there was 
no prohibition ; the absence of prohibition. 

3477. He might have imposed a prohibition ? 
No ; he was under electoral disabilities. 

3478. Might he not have imposed a prohibi- 
tion on the vicar general not to go ? — Not to go 
and canvass for me ? 

3479. Yes? — He could not, as I understand 
his disabilities ; he was just as bound not to go 
against me as not to go for me. 

3480. Do not you believe, really and truly, 
that the bishop in his conscience and mind ap- 
proved of the action of the vicar general ? — I beg 
you to address that question to the conscience 
and mind of the reverend prelate himself. 

3481. You were in contact with him; recol- 
lect you are at. liberty to say you cannot form a 
belief, and if you cannot form a belief there is 
an end of the matter? — I believe that the bishop 
liked me very much. 

3482. Do you believe that he approved of the 
action of the vicar general in reality ? — Oh, I am 
quite sure he did, and that he could not disap- 
prove of it. 

3483. In canvassing the rural districts, who 
were with you ? — At the western districts. Father 
Macdonogh ; the eastern districts, Father Doo- 
ley. 

3484. And who took down the names, as we 
are told they were all taken down? — Not in the 
rural districts. 

3485. In the town districts, wherever they 
were taken down ? — Mi’. Peter Ward look down 
almost all the names ; I took down a few ; they 
were taken down in my presence by Mr. Ward. 

3486. And in the presence of the priests who 
were with you ?— Sometimes yes, and sometimes 
no. 

3487. But were not the priests generally with 
you? — Yes. 

3488. Will you tell me the name of any one 
voter who winked at you to intimate that he was 
going to vote for you, notwithstanding a promise 
for Mr. Joyce? — Notwithstanding a promise to 
Mr. Joyce ! I do not know what voters promised 
Mr. Joyce. 

3489. Tell me the name of any voter that 
winked to you to intimate to you that he was 
going to vote for you ? — A couple of men of the 
name of Connor, I think, a man of the name of 
Kenealv, from Kappagh, not Patrick Kenealy. 

M 2 3490. Are 
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3490. Arc you sure there was another Kc- 
nealy ? — I think so. 

3491. Are you sure ? — I cannot be certain of 
the names. 

3492. Are you sure there was one called Con- 
nor ? — Yes. 

3493. What is his name ? — I am not sure. 

3494. Michael or Patrick ? — I do not know. 

3495. Are you sure it was Connor at all ; did 
you make a note of it that Connor winked at 
you? — It is Connor, I think; he is a man from 
Two-mile Ditch. 

3496. Did you make a note that Connor 
winked at you? — Certainly not. 

3497. Are you sure Connor winked at you; 
will you swear that now ? — I strongly believe 
his name was Connor. 

3498. But you will not swear Connor or any 
other man you can name winked at you ; now 
you wanted to get Semple’s yard for yourself, did 
not you ? — Yes. 

3499. For the use of your voters, to have them 
in ? — No. 

3500. What did you want of it ; was it to keep 
anybody else from getting it? — .Yes. 

3501. A manoeuvre? — Yes; to keep the land- 
lord party from having such a convenient ground 
for their voters. I may explain that with regard 
to the landlords, I did not have any strong feeling 
against them for considering their voters’ votes 
landlord property, because they arc so accustomed 
to it. 

3502. 1 take the liberty of thanking you for 
leaving them their property a little longer. You 
did not intend to use the yard at all ? — Practi- 
cally not use it at all ; that was my main purpose, 
as 1 explained to Mr. Salmon. 

3503. What were you to pay for that dodge ? 
— I forget ; I think my expense agent mentioned 
it was 25 l. 

3504. At that time Mr. Joyce was not in the 
field ? — I forget about that. 

3505. Semple says he was not? — It is my im- 
pression he was. 

3506. lie would not act with you or let you 
have the yard ? — It is my impression lie was. 

3507. But the expense agent knows? — Yes. 

3508. Was there any agreement in writing to 
fix the date ? — I do not know. I never saw it ; 
I saw very few of the expense agent’s bills. It. 
is my impression there was not. 

3509. Did you go into Semple’s yard that day 
at all yourself? — No, not at all. 

3510. Did yon see any of the priests in it your- 
self?—! think I saw a couple of the priests going 
into it, going down towards it. 

3511. You know there is a great difference 
between going down towards a thing and going 
into it; which is accurate? — My impression was 
they were going into it. 

3512. Did they go into it? — I cannot swear to 
that. 

3513. Did you see them go into it? — I saw 
them approach the gate. 

3514. Have you any doubt they went in? — 
None whatever. 

3515. Did you attend any meeting of the 
guilds ? — Yes, several. 

3516. Was that before you went to London 
(whence you returned about the middle of March), 
or was it after you returned ?— It is my impres- 
sion that I attended guild meetings both before 
and after. 

3517. I suppose it was a meeting of each of 



the guilds, or were they congregated ?— A meet 
ing of each of the guilds. 

351S. At niglit ? Yes ; when the men h«4 
done work. 

3519. Mr. Kavanagh was your condnetink 

agent? — Yes. -t° 

3520. What laymen had you engaged tobrino' 
the voters up to the poll ; take the case of an 
illiterate man, or any man who did not know or 
understand where to go to ; here were 8 or 10 
booths, and they might not understand exactly 
where to go to on their arrival ; what laymen 
had you engaged in the necessary duty of bring- 
ing them to the poll?— Well, I had ftlr. Charles 
Ivanc ; my uncle, I fancy, was an agent, Messrs. 
W 'aril, and I was assisted by hundreds. 

3521. And assisted by the clergymen, very 
naturally ? — Of course, by the clerymen. 

3522. In fact, they were active in the same 
duty ?— Yes ; but you asked me the lay assistants. 

3523. But the clergy were, to say the least of 
it, quite as active and zealous as the lay gentle- 
men ? — Oh, quite. 

3524. Perhaps a little more? — No. 

3525. But they acted as agents, that is enough; 
did you hear any shouting more than what you 
have told us yourself already, during the day ; 
any opprobrious epithets applied to anybody, or 
opprobrious associations, beyond what you have 
told us? — I heard also Mr. Justice Keogh’s name 
mentioned several times very unfavourably, prin- 
cipally by the fishwomcn. 

3526. Sure, you arc not a fishwoman; you 
used it yourself, you know, in the worst way 
you could? — I did not, sir; I consider that a 
very uncallcd-for observation. 

3527. Did not you leave the manuscript at Mr. 
Ferdinand’s office, to he printed on the placards, 

“ Vote for Joyce and Keogh ”? — Yes. 

3528. Did you mean to make capital out of 
that against. Mr. Joyce? — Yes; that is not the 
cry to which you referred. 

3529. That was the origin of it ? — It was not 
the origin of it.. Those cries were heard long 
before that placard appeared. 

3530. But you thought fit to rake up an ex- 

piring calumny ? — I did not rake it iip ; I found 
a state of things in existence 

3531. Of which you gladly availed yourself, 
to briug odium upon a public magistrate, and, in 
association with him, upon your political rival? 
— No ; I found the odium existing. 

3532. And gladly availed yourself of it ?— I 
regretted the opportunity. 

3533. Do you think you revived it ? — I do not. 

3534. Did you strengthen it? — Probably. 

3535. Did you adopt it, and ventilate it by the 
placards ? — In one sense. I beg to explain with 
regard to my expressions and views with regard 
to Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment. While I never 
would venture to contest the legality of that 
decision, like a great number of Catholics, I felt 
most deeply pained at the language in which the 
learned judge delivered the sentence of the law. 

Mr. Justice Lawson."] I am sure, sir, that ^ 
will be very distressing to the learned judge 
to hear. 

3536. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] You availed 

yourself of the opportunity to cast those fire- 
brands among the fishwomen of Galway, &c. i 
was a good-humoured, jovial crowd; good humour 
was the prevailing characteristic of the day ; tna 
is your evidence ? — Yes. , , 

3 3537. And 
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3537. And those remarks were merely in plea- 
santry, “To Hell with Joyce and Keogh”? — 
Any cries of that sort are simply insignificant, as 
compared with former elections. 

^3538. John Ward was canvassing with you at 
onetime? — John Ward canvassed for me. Pie 
told me he was going to canvass, and I did not dis- 
approve. 

3539. Did not he canvass for you ; you have 
as much circumlocution as if you were never in 
the University. Cannot you tell me if he can- 
vassed for you?— I have answered already, Yes. 

3540. Did ever you write to him to stop his 
canvassing? — No. 

3541. Did you tell him to stop his canvassing? 
— Often. 

3542. When and where, and in whose pre- 
sence? — Often in Black’s. 

3543. When? — I cannot say the exact day; 
several times in Black’s Hotel, in the presence 
of Mr. Peter Ward and Mr. Charles Kane. 

3544. Not to canvass any more? — Not to have 
anything to do with me. 

3545. That is not the point?— Not to canvass, 
nor to take any part in the. election. 

3546. My question was distinct and specific. 

Did you ever tell him not to canvass any more ? 
—Yes. , 

3547. In those very terms? — In those very 
terms. 

3548. And in the presence of his brother ! — 
In the presence of his brother. 

3549. And of somebody else ? — And of Mr. 
Charles Kane. 

3550. That is your uncle ? — To take no part 
whatever in the election. 

3551. That is not the point. Did you tell 
him not to canvass in terms? — You have been 
answered already. 

3552. Is the meaning of your evidence, • 1 
told him expressly not to canvass, and I told him 
further not to take any part whatever m the 
election.” Is that your'evideuce ?— Precisely. 

3553. You thought he was an unsafe person 
to have anything to do with the matter ? I 
thought he was deranged in his intellect. 

3554. Did you hear the examination and cross- 
examination of Mr. Thomas Hughes ? — Y es. 

3555. And of Mr. Martin O’Flaherty?— 
Yes 

3556. Did you say that Mr. Joyce used the 
expression, “I be damued if I do,” in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Martin O’Flaherty ?- In immediate 
proximity. 

3557. Within hearing? — I should say so. 

3558. You knew that before you got into the 

box ; you knew it while the trial was going on, 
while these gentlemen were on the table . Ul 
course I did. . 

3559. Do you think it was a fair thing to al- 
low them to retire and bottle that up till you got 
into the chair ; why were not they asked in 
cross-examination ? 

Mr. Fitzgibbon.] 1 beg your pardon. 

3560. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong] Did you 

leave it to your advisers?— I hud not much 
opportunity of stating my whole case to my ad- 
visers. 0 

3561. Did you state that to your attorney/— 
Oh yes, I stated it to my attorney, and it was 
generally known, I fancy, among my friends. 

3562. Did you state it to your attorney 
201. 



believe so. I do not know that I stated it as a 
matter of legal instruction. 

3563. You have thought it of sufficient im- 
portance now to bring it out upon the table. 
Now I ask you did you instruct your attorney ; 
will you swear he ever heard one word of it? — 
I swear I did, hut I cannot swear when I told 
him first. 

35(34. Did you tell him, in the course of con- 
versation with him, about the defence of this 
petition ; what the conduct of Mr. Thomas Joyce 
was, that he swore like that ? — I have told him 
several times, and I beg to state also that I was 
nettled at the moment, though at the moment I 
attached no importance to Mr. Joyce’s observa- 
tion. He was a good deal excited, and at an elec- 
tion time I would not mind a thing like that. 

3565. But you thought it of sufficient import- 
ance to state it here to-day in a very pointed 
manner? — I merely stated it to-day just as an 
illustration that there was strong lauguagc on 
the other side, and that I took no great account 
of it. 

3566. Was John Ward at the polling? — I do 
not know. 

.3567. Did you see him? — I do not think I 
saw him. 

3568. Did you see him bringing up voters in 
his own vehicle to the poll? — I do not know. 

3569. Did you ever hear he did ?— I know 
nothing about that. 

3570. When did you see him last? — I saw 
him last, in Dublin. 

3571. About how long ago? Was it on his 
way to Liverpool? — A week or 10 days ago, and 
I may add, to my mind, he was in about the 
same condition then. Of course I am not a 
skilled witness. 

3572. Where is the list of the names of all 
these voters you took down? — lor Mr. Peter Ward. 

3573. Yourself. Are they there ( pointing to 
a book)?— Yes. 

3574. Are these your own?— These are copied 
from blocks ; from rough books. 

3575. Whose baud is that (showing a page to 
Witness)? — That is Mr. Peter Ward’s. 

3576. I will just take one at a time. Show 
me any 3’ou took in your own handwriting ; have 
you any in your own handwriting ? — Yes, there 
is Park-street; I remember the date. I took that 
in my handwriting. 

3577. How many pages of this refer to the 

subject of this matter?— This is Mr. Ward’s 
book, and I am not exactly sure of the arrange- 
ment. . . 

3578. Do you see your own handwriting ?— I 
remember distinctly canvassing these men ( point- 
ing to a page). 

3579. Were there any others? — There; I see 
some more in Mill-street. 

3580. Before you hand it me back finally, 

be wood enough to look over it and tell me in 
how many pages you discover your own hand- 
writing?— I think— well I cannot recognise any 
other entries in my hand, but you may take it for 
granted that Mr. Peter Ward 

3581. Let him hang by his own tail?— Acted 



always as my secretary. 

3582. How many pages, then, are m your 

handwriting ?— A page and a half. . 

3583. So you did not take down ^ 00 voters in 

the town ? — I did not, not personally ; Mr. 1 eter 
Ward was always with me, and they were taken 
dovm in my presence. 3584. Did 
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3584. Did ever you see a procession of these 
O Vonn eu. trades through the town, on any other occasion, 

20 May with their flags ? — I believe I did. Yes; I think 

1874. I remember the occasion. 

3585. When was that ?— I think it was at Mr. 
Lever’s election. 

3586. I mean upon any ordinary occasion ; 
did you ever sec any of these processions when 
they turn out for a matter of amusement or 
holiday, or the like of that ? Apart from election 
purposes, did you ever see them ? — No ; I do not 
remember. 

3587. Did you see this band that you treated 
with so much contempt at all? — Noton (hat day; 
I have seen it about the town ; I think it is only 
a boys’ band. 

3588. But you do not know whether it is a 
boys’ band or a man’s band if you did not see it; 
do they wear uniform ? — They are very un- 
uniform, I think. 

3589. Do they wear uniform caps and jackets ? 
—Really I do not know ; I never saw them but 
once. 

3590. Have they any drum ? — They have a 
drum. 

3591. Have they more than one? — I do not 
know ; I think not. 

3592. Is it a big drum or a little drum? — I 
think it is a small drum. 

359.3. Did you ever see it? — I was never near 
enough to take any particular notice; never paid 
any attention. 

3594. Have they fifes? — Yes. 

3595. That is what you called in your direct 
evidence “ whistles ” ’—Some of the boys I saw 
had whistles, tin whistles. 

3596. Had they fifes? — I do not know; 1 
think so ; I was never near them ; I paid no at- 
tention to them, no attention whatever; I have 
heard their drum beating, and their fifes and 
whistles, and paid very little attention. 

3597. Were there a great many with ribbons 
and cockades of green in their hats, and on their 
shoulders, on the day of the polling? — Yes. 

# 3598. Those arc very useful tokens to dis- 
tinguish parties ? — l presume they are. 

3599. Yon are enabled to know your friends? 

—Not if J 

3600. Did they serve the purpose ? — My op- 
ponents might wear the same. 

3601. Parties might be known to each other 

by secret signs or pass -words, or by cockades? 

Yes. 

3602. You know the use of them is illegal ? — 
Not that I am aware of, in the manner in which 
they were used there. 

3603. Were not- they exhibited visibly? Do 
you think it is not illegal to exhibit them visibly? 
— I saw them. 

3604. Do you think it would be illegal to have 
them in their pockets ? — I saw nothing illegal in 
the matter at all. I saw a number of men with 
cockades, and that is all I know about it. 

1 5 'i Yo ?. took u P on yon to say that Simple 

had broken his contract with you, under pressure 
from the opposite side?— Yes. 

3606. Was there anything more that you know 
than asking- him ? — Mr. Simple came to me, and 
admitted that the yard was mine, but that he 
could not keep the contract in consequence of 
Ins building connection with the landlords, and 
so forth ; he would not like to disoblige them, 
and asked me to let him off his contract. I re- 
fused. Then he said : “ Can you not get another 



yard that is not flu- off;” but that yard is A. 
most convenient for shutting up voters, and I did 
not, wish that to go to Mr. Joyce, and I decline,! 
to let him have it. 0 

3807 Dill you toll him that y„u didnotmteU 
to use it at all for yourself ?— No • but I tnM 
him that I wanted a yard for my oim purpo* 
hardly at all, but that I was interested hi the 
“* 4 a convenient yard. 



other side not gettin- <„ v.„u» c ,„ CJU y ar , 

3608. What was the last meeting of any <y u ild 
that you attended before the polling .lay 0 ?— I 
attended two or three guild meetings on the eve 
of the polling day. 

3609. And, I suppose, you were very well re- 
ceived? — Very well. 

36 1 0. Great applause ? — Yes. 

3611. And expressed a hope that you would 
see your friends at the poll to sustain and support 
you, and all that. ? — Yes. 

3612. Was one of the three guilds you attended 
the butchers' guild ?— I attended 110 meeting of 
the butcher.-’ guild. 

3613. You attended three the evening before ? 
— 1 forgot ; I remember attending the shoe- 
makers’ and the tailors’. 

3614. The evening before? — The evening 

before. 0 

3615. What is the third? — I am not sure that 
I attended a third on the evening of the poll 

3616. No doubt the meeting was not confined 
to the mere guild that was summoned ; anybody 
might come in ?— It was my impression that it 
was a purely guild meeting. 

3617. Hut there was no exclusion of any 
friends? — [ do not know. 

3618. Where was it. you attended the tailors’ 
guild meeting?— In a house; I think it is held 
in Market-street. 

3619. Of course your desire to have the support 
of the guilds was very well known throughout 
the town ? — Yes. 

3620. And, I suppose, they have the names of 
their members in a book; enrolled in some way? 
— I do not know. 

3621. But you understood as much. They 
have some sort of system, some organisation 
amongst them ? — I took it for granted that there 
was. 

3622. And you were very' active in insisting 
that people in the yard must be let go, must be 
free. Did you not explain to the police that they 
must be let free from the yard ? — 1 very probably 
made use of some explanation of the kind. 

3623. I think you said that that yard was the 
special object of your attention all day ? — Yes. 

3624. And of j'our friends the priests ? — I can 
only speak for myself. 

3625. Cannot you speak for the priests? — I 
did not tell any priests. There were only a 
couple of priests I saw going down towards it 

3626. How long did you stay in Galway after 
you were declared the Member ? — I stayed till, 

I think, the Tuesday or Wednesday following; 
about a week ; six days. 

3627. Did you hear the bishop preach the next 
Sunday ? — No, I did not. I was at the church, - 
but I went to 11 o’clock mass. 

3628. You did not hear the bishop’s sermon? 
— I did not hear the bishop’s sermon. 

3629. Did you see the bishop at all after you 
made the canvass with ihe priests, to speak to 
him ? — Oh yes, two or three times. 

3630. And told him you had been out canvass- 
ing with the priests ? — I dare say I did. I do 

not 
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not remember distinctly. I think I did. I take 
it for granted I did. Oh yes, I did ; I remember 
I told him one day I had walked two parish 
priests off their legs that day. 

-$631. And I suppose he laughed and said it 
wi& very good for them ?— He did not say that, 
but I dare say he would have had no hesitation 
in saying it at all. 

3632. What was it he did say?— I think he 
doubted my boast ; I think he thought the parish 
priests would be able to walk me down. 

3633. You meant they were tired out, had a 
hard day’s work? — Yes. 

3634. Did he not speak in a pleasant way, and 
say it was very well to have them? — Indeed he 
did not. 

3635. Did not you report to him the result of 
our canvass? — No, I did not; I have often said 
was getting on very well. 

3636. Before the election came on at all before 
the polling day, did you, or did you not, report 
to the bishop in substance the success of your 
canvass? — Yes, in conversation I talked to him; 
it was a general conversation. 

3637. There are only two ways of conveying 
information that I know of, one in writing and 
another in conversation ?— This was in conversa- 
tion, quite casually. 

3638. And I dare say you showed him Mr. 
Peter Ward’s book ? — Indeed I did not. 

3639. Are you sure ? — Perfectly certain. 

3640. Was Mr. Ward with you when you were 
reporting to the bishop the state of the canvass ? 
— I never reported to the bishop. 

3641. Don’t you fasten on a word? — I am 
afraid you will fasten on words. 

3642. No, I won’t ; I will deal with the sub- 
stance ; when you told him how you were get- 
ting on with the canvass, did you happen to show 
him Peter Ward’s book ? — I did not ; I had not the 
book in my possession much during the canvass. 

3643. You several times told him how you 
were getting on? — I won’t swear to that. 

. 3644. Did he say “ God bless you ” ? Did he 
give you his blessing on the work ? Did he say, 

“ God bless you in the work ” ? Answer that 
little question? — Oh, never. 

3645. Anything to that effect ? — Ob, never. 

3646. Did he say, “ I hope you will fail ” ? — 
Indeed he did not. 

3647. “ I hope you will get in,” “ I hope you 
will succeed did he go that far ? — I dare sa}' 
he did. 

3648. He did ? — I am not sure ; he was very 
friendly disposed. 

3649. You are nearly sure ? — I have no reason 
to doubt it. No, I can swear positively that he 
never said to me he hoped I would succeed. 

3650. But he never said, “ I hope you will 
not succeed” ? — He never did. 

3651. Why did you say he hoped you would 
succeed? — Because he took an interest in me. 

3652. And in your success ? — I am sure he did. 

3653. How do you know that? — Because we 
•*were very good friends, and I am sure he believed 
J would be the most useful candidate. 

3654. How do you know that? — I can ouly 
speak to an impression ; I may be wrong, but he 
never said anything distinctly. 

3655. But indistinctly? — You won’t allow me 
to state indistinctly. 

3656. A nod is as good as a wink? — As far as 
nods went, I think the bishop wished me very well. 

3657. He nodded assent; do you think there 

201 , 



was a priest in the house that dared to canvass 
against the bishop’s will ? I put it plainly to you, 
dared do it? — If I know anything of the priest- 
hood I would say that every priest in it could o-o 
what way he liked. ° 

3658. But going for you he was sure to &o as 

the bishop liked ? — He could have gone against 
me. ° 

3659. But going for you was not to be certain 
of going as the bishop liked, in your opinion?— I 
think so. 

3660. Now, if the bishop ostensibly disavowed 
any communication, and in substance and effect 
sent out his vicar general to work the thing, ap- 
proving of it all iu his own mind at the time, and 
nodding his assent, and so forth, don’t you think 
it is a flimsy pretext to deny that he was your 
agent and assistant? — No, sir; I may say most 
positively that the bishop in no wav inter- 
fered in the election; any conversations were 
just as casual as with any stranger. I just spoke 
to him as with Mr. Jones, my rival candidate; 
he had no part whatever in it, my Lord. It is 
not the slightest use for Serjeant Armstrong to 
be catching at words. 

3661. You have no right to introduce Mr. 
Jones. I will catch you upon words, for every- 
thing turns upon words here, and very few of 
them too. How soon after the poll closed did 
you gee the bishop to speak to him ? — I think I 
went to see him either that evening or the next 
day. 

3662. Now, ain’t you cock-sure you went to 
see him ? — I am sure I did. 

3663. One of the very first meu to whom you 
reported your expected success? — Yes, he was. 

3661. And I think you were in duty bound to 
go to him ; did not you think so yourself? — No, 

1 did not. 

3665. Did not he shake hands warmly with 
you? — He did. 

3666. And say, “I am rejoiced at it; I am 
very glad of it”? — He gave me to understand he 
was very glad of my success. 

3667. Did not he know perfectly well that the 
priests had not only promised to go cauvassing 
wit you, but were out canvassing with you? — 
Of course he did. 

3668. He knew it all ? — Of course he did ; he 
knew everything that went on in the town. 

3669. Then he knew the placard about Joyce 
and Keogh ? — Ob, no ; he knew nothing about 
that. 

3670. How do you know ? — Because that was 
arranged on the very eve of the polling. I nnd 
Mr. Peter Ward brought it to the “ Vindicator” 
office when Mr. Ferdinand was absent, to get a 
poster, to set it up ; left it there, and it was up 
in the morning. 

3671. Did you tell him it was up? — Indeed I 
did not. 

3672. Had you ever a word with him at all on 
the subject? — I do not think Iliad. 

3673. Are you sure of that ? — I do not remem- 
ber anything specific. I could not deny it. 

3674. I will take it unspecific? — I have no 
recollection whatever of any conversation, but I 
have very little doubt that it may have occurred, 
that he must and may have heard of the placard ; 
and I may be talking to him ; I do not think I 
was ; it is possible ; I do not think it occurred 
any way in conversation, but it is quite possible; 
a good many talked about it. 

3675. Did Mr. Dooley ever show you any part 

M 4 of 
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of the correspondence with young Mr. Joyce, the 
petitioner ?— Never. 

3676. Did you never hear of that until you 
heard it in court? — I have stated in direct evidence 
that I heard of it in a letter from Dr. Ward in 
London. 

3677. That is the first you heard of it? — That 
is the first I heard of it ; and I may explain that 
all I heard was that there had been a lively pas- 
sage of arms. 

3678. I object to the contents of Mr. Ward's 
letter. If you produce it, I will put it in evi- 
dence ; we cannot receive the contents of absent 
letters. You say you were very intimate with 
the state of parties, generally speaking, here in 
Galway ? — Yes. 

3679. Had you ever heard before that end of 
the meeting of the allusion to the “• .Stocking- 
knitters 1 ’? — Yes, I did, •and I can state what I 
heard. 

368U. Now, considering that Mr. Joyce was 
the candidate, and that Mrs. Joyce was included 
in the honourable category, that nickname, do 
you think there was a man, the peasantry are 
very sharp, such a fool in the place as not to know 
it was a hit at the Joyces? — It did not strike me 
it was a hit at the Joyces in particular. 

3681. Do you think there was a man there so 
stupid, having regard to the association of cir- 
cumstances, as not to know that Mr. Joyce in 
particular, with his mother, was pointed at, or 
pointed at amongst others ; what do you think ? 
— Judging from my own impressions on hearing 
it, I did not think when I heard it first that it. 
was any special hit at the late Mrs. Joyce. 

3682. Mr. Ferdinand knew it was a hit? — So 
I have heard. 

Mr. Fitsgibbon.] lie did not. What he 
stated was 

Mr. J usticc Lawson.'] It. is in evidence 
that Mr. Ferdinand left the room ; came out, 
one of the witnesses said, and said he was 
very much disgusted. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Because Mrs. 
Joyce was alluded to. 

Witness.] I may explain, my Lord, that I 
had been away in London at the time of the 
Keogh trial, and my impression 

3683. Mr. Justice Lawson.] Don’t tell us your 
own impression ?— I only mean that I thought 
the “ stocking-knitters ” was a generic allusion. 

3684. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong ] But you 
know, now, it was availed of and taken advantage 
of, against the interest of Mr. Joyce, that night, 
in the speech of the priest? — No; not against 
Mr. Joyce or Mrs. Joyce personally, 

3685. Against Mr. Joyce’s candidature ? — Yes, 
generally ; and I beg also to explain that I be- 
lieve it was taken advantage of on behalf of Mr. 
Joyce's candidature. I regretted very much to 
see the capital that was attempted to be made 
out of a hasty expression. I regretted it when 
I afterwards heard the explanation that could he 
attached to it. 



3686. I suppose you would not like an obser 
ration made about your own mother ?— I deenlv 
regretted it; ami when I heard the express^ 
was capable of that meaning, I deeply regretted 



3687. After having heard of the correspofd 
dice between Mr. Joyce and Mr. Dooley, did 
you ask Mr. Dooley to show you the letters?— 
Never. I took no interest in the matter. ~~ 

3688. lie did not. show them to you? No 

3689. I. do not think Father Dooley was pre- 
sent at that meeting on the 17th March, on the 
omnibus? — Oh, Father Dooley was. 

3690. That was hero at Eyre-square ?— At 
Eyre-square. 

^ 3691. Of course, you are acquainted with 
Father Kcarnan, as well as the other clergy?— 
Not as well as the other clergymen. ° 

3692. Not as intimate with him ?— Not as in- 
timately. 

3693. He was not quite such an advocate of 
your cause, I believe ?— Well, I do not know. 

3694. What do you think ? — He was very kind 
and friendly, when out with me. 

3695. I know lie is a perfect gentleman in his 
deportment; I am sure he appeared so, but he 
was not so friendly with you as the rest?— In one 
sense I think lie was more friendly, for he was 
unwell the day he came canvassing with me. It 
w as a very boisterous, windy day ; and I remem- 
ber holding my umbrella over him, and asking 
him to go home, and he would not go home. 

3696. But, except from that incident, you 
would not infer he was so warm in your cause? 
-—That incident was all I knew of his canvassing. 
I saw him at tabic, and wc were always very 
friendly. 



Ilc-cxamiucd by Dr. Houston. 

3697. When you say you suggested to Mr. 
Kavanagh, and as you also think to Mr. Thomas 
Ward, to get the doors of Semple’s yard opened, 
how did you mean to have that done ? — To have 
some persons in authority, police, or somebody 
of that sort, to have the doors thrown open, if 
possible, to allow the people to have a full view 
of the inside of the yard. 

3698. You were asked about having seen a 
person of the name of Conolly wiulc at you? 
— Yes. 

3699. Are you sure of the fact that, some people 
did wink at you ? — Quite sure. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] You bad better con- 
fine yourself, Dr. Houston, in re-examina- 
tion, to matters which the witness did not 
depose in his direct examination. 



3700. Dr. Houston (to the Witness).] Did you 
supply any of the badges of green, or any of the 
other badges that were worn on the day of the 
polling ? — No ; that was perfectly spontaneous. 

3701. Did you know anything about their 
being about to be used ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. i 



Dr. John Cleland, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



3702. 1 BELiEVEyou are Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in the Queen’s College ?— I am. 

3700. And a practising physician and hospital 
surgeon in the town ?-- 1 am. 

3704. And a supporter of Mr. Joyce’s, so far 
as election matters are concerned ? — I am. 



3705. Do you know Mr. O'Donnell at all, or 
have you had any communication with him about 
election matters? — Not about election matters. 

3706. Do you remember being called in to at- 
tend Mr. John Ward? — I do. ... 

3707. When did you first go ? — I saw hm in 
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the beginning after March 1st. I attended him 
then for threatening internal inflammation,, but 
from that he got better. 

3708. After that, and before the election 
■$ok place, do you remember his getting worse 
isid your being called in again to see him ? — Ex- 
actly. 

3709. Was that before the day of the polling 
here ? — Yes. 

3710. About how many days before the poll- 
ing was it that you visited him for the second 
time? — On the 14th of March. 

3711. From the 14th were you constantly in 
attendance on him ? — Not constantly. I saw 
him the early part of the week, I forget which 
day it was last, and I saw him on the 16tb. 
Then on the 17 th I happened to be at a public 
dinner. 

3712. Did he make his appearance at the din- 
ner ? — I wished him to take care of himself, and 
he made his appearance. 

3713. When he made his appearance there 
what state was he in ? — 

Mr. J ustice Lawson.] Is this at a dinner 
on the 17tb. 

At a dinner on the 17th at the Railway Hotel. 
It was difficult to make up one’s mind how much 
was the effect of drink and how much was the 
effect of lunacy at that time. 

3714. Mr. Fitzgibbon.] Was he suffering from 
the effects of one or the other, or both ? — I should 
say now both. 

3715. Have you any doubt now, from the sub- 
sequent history of his case, that he was then 
deranged in mind ? — No. 

3716. After that was he, under your advice 
and superintendence, submitted to any restraint? 
— He was that week. I certainly was aware at 
the time of his being put under restraint in the 
house, in the early part of that week to the best 
of my recollection. 

3717. I believe you were not present, but 
were you shown the marks of any violence ? — 
Certainly. 

3718. Did you afterwards see him again on 
the 22nd? — On the 22nd I saw him. 

3719. Mr. Justice Lawson. ] But you saw him 
on the 17th at the dinner ? — Yes. 

3720. When did you see him next?— I saw 
him next on the Saturday afternoon. 

3721. What day of the month was that? — 
That was the 21st. 

3722. And you did not see him then between 
the 17 th and the 21st? — I did not see him in my 
medical capacity, to the best of my recollection. 
I think not. 

3723. Mr. Fitzgibbon,] What was the nature 
of this derangement on the 17th, on Patrick’s 
Day ? — I came to the conclusion, certainly, that 
there were two causes, that he was not simply 
tipsy but that he was tipsy and more per- 
manently affected ; but I put it all down to the 
prime cause, no doubt, to drink. He was not 

^ simply tipsy, he was suffering- under mental de- 
rangement. 



3724. Mr. Justice Lawson.'] Was he suffering 
under what we know as delirium tremens ?— f 
could not call it delirium tremens. 

3725. Mr. Fit-gibbon.] What would you cal* 
it ? — I should call it mental aberration. 

3726. That is of a more permanent character 

than delirium tremens ’—That might or mio-ht 
not be. " ° 

3727. Was it constitutional, whatever it was? 
—I have no personal evidence of that. 

3728. You saw him again on the 21st?— 
Yes. 

3729. Did you examine into his state on that 
day ? — I did, and I made up niy mind then that 
it was right that I should sign a certificate that 
would enable his friends to put him under re- 
straint. 

3730. To have him put into a lunatic asylum? 
— Yes. 

3731. Is that certificate in your handwriting 
(i handing a certificate to the Witness)? — That 
certificate is in my handwriting. 

3732. Does that truly state the condition in 
which he was on that day? — It does. 

3733. Had your attendance upon him and 
your examination of him anything whatever to 
say to the election ? — Nothing whatever. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon read the certificate. 

3734. Mr. Fitzgibbon (to the Witness).] 
Did you meet him in company with, or do you 
know Dr. Pye also, who gave the second certifi- 
cate on the second occasion ? — I asked Dr. Pye 
to go and see him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

3735. Did you see him just before he left 
Galway the last time ? — I did. 

3736. Did he travel by himself? — I did not 
see him at the station. 

3737. You know the history of his case ; did 
he travel out of Galway by himself? — I do not 
know ; I believe he did. 

3738. You are asked whether you believe he 
was really under mental aberration or not; was 
he let go off on the railway by himself? — Yes. 

3739. And let go across in a steamer to Liver- 
pool by himself ? — That I know nothing whatever 
about. 

3740. You may depend that he went in a 
steamer if he went at all ? — I know nothing about 
Iris movements after his leaving Galway. 

3741. Do you know where lie is now? — I do 
not. 

3742. Have you any reason to doubt that he 
would be quite able to get into the chair and tell 
the truth if he wished? — I think it is highly 
probable that he is a great deal better now ; he 
was a great deal better before he left Galway. 

3743. Is that simply because he did not drink? 
— Quite so. 

3744. And if he stopped drinking, he would 
be very well indeed ? — 1 believe he would. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Dr. 

J. ClelawL 

20 May 
2 374 - 



Dr. Michael Francis Ward, Sworn; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



3745. I believe you are the demonstrator in 
anatomy and head of the anatomical department 
in the museum of the Catholic University in 
Dublin ?— Yes. 
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3746. You were a schoolfellow, I believe, of 
Mr. O’Donnell’s? — Yes. 

3747. And an old and intimate acquaintance 



of his ? — Yes. 
N 



3748. I believe 



Dr. 

M. F. Ward. 
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Dr, 3748. I believe you are also a native of Gal- 

.F. Ward, way, and your father was a merchant of the 

place? — Yes. , 

3749. And your brothers are here still ? — 1 hey 



so May 

1874- 



3750. You were educated yourself at. the 
Queen’s College ? — I was. 

3751. Do you remember talcing any part, be- 
fore the general election, on Mr. O’Donnell’s 
behalf? — Yes ; nine months to twelve months be- 
fore that I frequently spoke to persons about 
Mr. O’Donnell’s candidature for the town. 

3752. During the course of the year 1873 ? — 
Yes. 

3753. When the dissolution took place, as we 
know without much previous notice, where were 
you ? — In Dublin. 

3754. Did you come to Galway at once? — I 
did. 

3755. On what day?— On Saturday morning. 

3756. That was the 31st of January, I be- 
lieve ? 



3757. Did you employ anybody to act as con- 
ducting agent for Mr. O’Donnell ? — I did, 

3758. Mr. Michael Kavanagh? — Yes. 

3758. Did you bring him with you? — I did. 

3760. After you came down here, did you 
publish his address? — Yes. 

3761. You also published for him that letter 
from Archbishop Manning ? — 1 did. I published 
it before I left Dublin. 

3762. He had, I believe, not seen it?— He had 



not. 

3763. Did you act as his expense agent both 
at the first election and at the last ? — I did. 

3764. When you came down here on the 31st 
for that first election, what did you do in the way 
of canvassing ? —I first went about to a number 
of people and asked their opinions, and they 
seemed to be very cold about the matter. 

3765. Just state anything that the voters told 
you as to their power or opportunity of voting ? 
— Several of them told me that we were rather 
late, and that they were promised to Mr. Morris 
or to Lord St. Lawrence, or to both of them. 
There were, however, a considerable section of 
voters who had determined to support neither, 
and they said that they wanted another candidate 
in the field, that they were both landlord candi- 
dates, and that they preferred a candidate of their 
own. 

3766. Did any of them make you any pro- 
mises with regard to Mr. O’Donnell ? — They 
said, if he came forward, they would support 
him. 

3767. And he came down here himself, but 
not till after the nomination ? — He did. Several 
of the townspeople said that they would support 
Mr. Morris, but not Lord St. Lawrence, but 
they would support Mr. O’Donnell in preference. 
Some of the rural voters went in the opposite 
way ; we had a large section also who said they 
would support us altogether. 

3768. About how many altogether of the 
voters of the town before that first election were 
you able to canvass and to get promises from ? — 
As regards the personal canvass. I did not think 
I was able to canvass them all. I had not time ; 
but we had meetings, and I attended guild meet- 
ings at night, perhaps three of them, at which 
the guilds pledged themselves there and then, as 
a body, to support Mr. O’Donnell. 

3769. Mr. O’Donnell, I believe, took no part 
in that, except at one meeting, in which he made 
a speech ? — Ho, he was not there. 



3770. Who was with you on that occasion ?— 
Mr. Kavanagh, and my brother, and I think Mr. 
Charles Kane, the uncle. 



3771. You canvassed upon a very great num- 

ber of occasions, I believe, at the second election} 
— A very great number. j? 

3772. Did you make any single canvass in the 
presence of any clergymen? — No. 

3773. You always canvassed wi thout them 9 — 
Yes. 

3774. Did you apply to any of the clergy, or 
ask them for their votes upon the first occasion’ 
-I did. 

3775. What answer did you get ?— That they 
would not support Mr. O’Donnell ; that they 
thought he had no chance ; and that they could 
not back a losing horse. 

3776. is Father Kiernan a cousin of yours ? — 
He is a cousin of mine. 

3777. And a voter? — And a voter. 

3778. Did he make any statement to you?— 
Yes, on the day of the nomination, at 12 o’clock, 
he came to me, and my brother, and said (Mr. 
O’Donnell was not then in Galway), “ I implore 
of you to withdraw Mr. O’Donnell.” We said 
we could not, as Mr. O’Donnell was pledged to 
come forward, and we were pledged to bring 
him forward. Ho said, “ If you do not with- 
draw him, and if you put the town to the turmoil 
and trouble of a contest, all I can say is that 
when he comes forward again, I will not support 
him.” 

3779. Immediately after the news of Lord 
Howth’s death, did you commence the canvass 
again? — That very evening. 

3780. How long did you continue to canvass 
actively and personally yourself? — On that 
evening, on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

3781. About how many voters did you com- 
municate personally with ? — I should say about 
500, if not more. 

3782. What did you find to be the feeling of 
the voters in general, and what did they say to 
you in particular ? — The feeling in general was 
very strongly in favour of Mr. O’DonnelL 
Large numbers of voters came to me, and said, 
“ At the last election, we had to oppose Mr. 
O’Donnell, as we told you, because we were pro- 
mised, either to Mr. Morris or Lord Sk 
Lawrence; but we are free now, and have 
pledged ourselves to support Mr. O’Donnell.” In 
the second canvass, I canvassed rather the people 
who did not support Mr. O’Donnell on the pre- 
vious occasion. The people told us very honestly 
when we canvassed them on the first occa sio n, 
“We cannot do it,” or “We can do it.” “ We 
can only give you a half,” or “ We can give you 
a plumper,” or “We cannot give you anything ; 
and they said very fairly, “We did not support 
Mr. O’Donnell the last time.” 

3783. Did you go into any of the rural places. 

—I did. . , 

3784. What portions of them did you canvass. 

— I canvassed the district of Drum, and the 
Dangan-road, and also a part of the Barna dis- 
trict. , , 

3785. What sort of reception did you meet 
with there? — Very warm indeed; very ire- 
quently I canvassed by myself, simply oy 
myself. 

3786. When you were not by 
had you with you ? —Either Mr. 
conducting agent, Mr. Kavanagh, 
or Mr. Keane ; generally one or the other. 

3787. When you were going to the coun.y 

voters. 



yourself, whom 
O’Donnell, the 
or my brother, 
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voters, what did they state ? — They stated dis- 
tinctly that they would support Mr. O’Donnell. 
Some of them spoke of the master, and asked me 
first which way the master was going. We had 
#4lled on Mr. Comyns, of Woodstock, and asked 
fiimto support Mr. O’Donnell, and we met Mr. 
Joyce on the same day : we came for the same 
purpose, I believe. Mr. Comyns said he would 
be neutral, at least M rs. Comyns said Mr. Comyns 
would be neutral. We went to the tenantry 
afterwards, and they asked us which way the 
master was going, and we said that he would not 
interfere with the tenantry, and then they said, 
they promised for Mr. O’Donnell. Some of 
them said distinctly that they would go for Mr. 
O’Donnell, whether he went against them or not, 
when there was a contest between Mr. J oyce and 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

3788. That was when Mr. Comyns himself 
was not started?— That was when Mr. Comyns 
himself was not started- 

j»?3789. You said that you went to the Barnu 
district? — Yes. 

£ [3790. In the Barna district what occurred ? — 
I met some of the voters, and also Pat Hiokie, a 
bailiff, and he told me, “I cannot interfere in 
the matter, but I know the sentiments of all the 
people on the estate.” Although he could not 
go in any way actively for us himself, he under- 
stood that the mass of the tenantry would poll 
for us to a man. 

3791. Did any of the tenantry tell you any- 

thing about their difficulties about voting?— No, 
because they were not afraid in some of those 
districts. . 

3792. Was anything said to you yourself in 
any other district ?— I do not remember. 

3793. Were those two that you described 
the principal rural parts that you canvassed ? 



out of Galway, and so did not know what on 
earth it meant, but when I found out what it M. 



meant after the meeting I was very Sorry. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to the 



witness stating that he was sorry. 



3794. Did you canvass all through the town? 
— All through the town. 

3795. What was your reception through the 
town? — Almost universal promises for Mr. 
O’Donnell; I do not suppose I got four re- 

3796. Did you take any part in taking down 
their names ?— I did. I just took down some of 
the names of the men, that I was not very 
sure of, whom I had not seen before. I took 
down say about 250. 

3797. Have you them here ? — There are some 
of them there in these books ( producing some 

3798. Taken down in those books, from tlie 

men themselves, at the time ?— Taken down from 
the men themselves at the time. It was very 
often late at night, and I merely scratched them 
down in the books. We very often canvassed 
up till 10 o’clock at night. , 

3799. You were at the meeting at Blacks 
Hotel, on the 13th of February ?— Yes. 

3800. Did you hear Father Dooley’s speech . 

3801. What did he say about the deathbed? 
— My memory is not very keen ; but I did 
not draw from the speech the slightest threat 
ecclesiastical of any kind ; I understood from his 
speech that the priests and the people were very 
good friends, and that they ought to continue so. 

3802. And not more than that?— And not 

more than that. . , „ 

3803. Did you hear this “ stocking knitter s 
reference?— I heard it; but I did not understand 
it. The truth is that I have been a good deal 
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3804. Mr. Justice Lawson.'] You did not 
understand this allusion at all? — I did not under- 
stand what on earth it meant; I heard a shout 
from the crowd about it before Father Dooley 
used it ; I did not know what it meant. 

3805. Mr. Fitzyibbon.] Were you at the meet- 
ing outside the chapel at Castlegar? — No. 

3806. Were you at the meeting on Patrick’s 
day? — Yes. 

3807. Who spoke there ? — Father Dooley, Mr. 
O’Donnell, Father Greavan and myself, I think, 
and my brother Peter. 

3808. What was the feeling in that meeting? 
— That meeting was enthusiastic in favour of 
Mr. O’Donnell. 

3809. Was it a large one? — Yes, it was a 
large one, and composed almost entirely of rural 
voters ; the town voters who had met in the 
evening at Black’s Hotel previously. 

3810. Mr. Justice Lawson.] This is on the 
17th ? — This is on the 17 th. 

3811. Mr. Fitzgibbon.] Was there a meeting 
on the 13lh March, as well as on the 17th Feb- 
ruary? — Yes, they are mixed up to some extent. 

3812. And the “ stocking knitters ” were men- 
tioned on 13th February? — Yes. 

3813. When did you first hear of the corres- 
pondence that took place between Father Dooley 
and Mr. Joyce afterwards about, that? — Some 
days after it occurred in Dublin. 

3814. Where were you when you heard it 
first? — In Dublin. 

3815. You went away from Galway, I believe, 
at the same time as Mr. O’Donnell did? — About 
the same time. 

3816. And you came back with him too?— A 
day or two after him, I think. 

3817. He was here before you? — He was here 
before me, I think. 

3818. Do you remember what day it was you 
came down ?— Not very distinctly ; I came down 
some days before the 17th, I think. 

3819. Were there anything in the way of 
threats of any sort at the meeting on the omni- 
bus? — Not the slightest. 

3820. Were you at any guild meetings?— 

y e8 . 

3821. How many of them did you attend after 
you came back? — After I came back I do not 
think I attended any. 

3822. You attended on the day of his nomina- 
tion ? — I did. 

3823. And the day of the polling!'— Y es. 

3824. What time, on the day of the, polling, 
did you go out in the morning ?— Five o’clock. 

3825. From that time were you constantly 
about the polling-place ? — Yes. 

3826. Did you spend the whole day there ?— - 1 
did ; I do not think I even left, except perhaps for 
about five minutes to go to the telegraph oflice on 



one occasion. t „ v 

3827. Do you know Thomas Hughes? tes. 



3828. Is he a voter? — I believe so. 

3829. Did he make any statement to you or 
the result of his canvass with Mr. Joyce . — He 
did ; we were on very friendly terms. 



Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected that no 
K 2 questions 
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questions had been put to Hughes about this, 
and that the case ought not to he re-opened 
in this way. 

3830. Mr. Fitzgibbon.~] Did you see the croivd 
that was there ? — I did. 

3831. At what time of the day did the crowd 
begin? — Well, I should say somewhere about 
12°or 1 o’clock they began to get a little full 

3832. WaS there any organisation of any kind 
that you were aware of by Mr. O’Donncllj or 
any one on his behalf before that day ?— No, the 
men came to me from the trades, and said should 
they get processions from the trades to poll them 
or something of that kind ; I said, el I can have 
nothing at all to say to that ; I cannot interfere 
with you in any way.” 

3833. And you had nothing to say it r — I had 
nothing whatever to say to it ; that was on the 
evening before the poll. 

3834. You were as agent, I suppose, authorised 
to go to those booths ? — Yes. 

3835. Were you from booth to booth during 
the day? — Yes, I was in all the booths and out- 
side and inside the courthouse. 

3836. Did you see the votes taken in the 
different booths ? — Yes, I did. 

3837. Did you notice anything whatever in the 
Avay of intimidation on the part of the voters ? — 
Yes, on the part of the illiterate voters. 

3838. In what respect? — Many of the illi- 
terate voters were land tenants, and they voted 
in the presence of Mr. Joyce, the candidate, or 
Mr. Joyce’s brother, or some other person autho- 
rised by him, I suppose, and they appeared very 
nervous about voting at all. They sometimes 
hesitated so long that we were obliged sometimes 
almost to turn them out ; they were shaking and 
trembling, and glancing from Mr. Joyce to us ; 
they were evidently very anxious to vote for us, 
but because they often began the name, and were 
pressed for it, and half said “ O’Donnell,” and 
then when Mr. Joyce looked at them, which lie 
did very closely indeed, they changed it at the 
end to “ Joyce,” as a general rule. 

3839. With the exception of that, did you see 
any mark of terror at all ? — Not the slightest. 

3840. Or any sign of physical fear on the part 
of the voters? — Not the slightest, except on one 
occasion when a tenant of about 55 or 60 was 
at the door of a booth with three or four other 
tenants, and there were some boys with green 
ribbons in their hats talking to him, and he ap- 
peared anxious and that kind of thing. One of 
them asked me over and said, “ This man has not 
polled I said to him “ Do you wish to go in ?” 
He was a stupid kind of man and he assented, 
and he went in with me to the polling booth. 

3841. Was he an illiterate, man? — He was. 

3842. Do you know who he voted far ! — No, 
not now. When he went in with me, he said I 10 
would vote for his master, and where was his 
master. His great difficulty seemed to be that lie 
could not find the master to tell him how he was 
to vote. That is what he expressed. He had to 
leave again, and he came outside, and it was ex- 
plained to him I think by Father Martin Cum- 
mins, that this was the ballot, and that, lie was 
perfectly independent ; however, I think he 
hung on there, and I went away. 

3843. You saw Father Martin Corayns there 
during the day'? — I did. 

3844. Did you hear him speaking to the 
voters? — I heard him explaining to two or three 
of the voters the nature of the ballot. 



3845. Did you hear him say anything else to 
them ? — Not to my knowledge. 

3846. Did you see any of those who were 

acting for Mr. Joyce? — I did; I saw Mr. 
Martin O’Flaherty and Mr. Thomas Joyce 
least apparently acting. tit 

3847. What were they doing ? — They were in 
the hall of the Court, close to one of the booth 
doors. I also saw several lads near some of the 
booth doors, evidently on the part of Mr. Joyce. 

3848. Young Mr. Hughes was one of them, I 
believe '? — I believe so. The little disturbance 
occurred in the Hall, because they actually 
blocked the door. 

3849. Was that tlic disturbance that lias been 
spoken to here to-day by Mr. O’Donnell?— 
No. 

3850. Will you describe what it was ? — On the 
left-hand side of the Hall there are two doors, 
and the one nearest tlic opening was blocked 
when I came in one time, and there was a great 
deal of noise, and saying, “ Let the voters in,” 
and all that kind of thing, and some shoving and 
bustling ; and one of the young fellows with a 
green ribbon said to me, “ Why do you not get 
in the voter, Dr. Ward?” 1 said, “What is the 
matter ? ” lie said, “ There are Mr. Joyce’s 
agents blocking the passage, and they will not let 
in your voters.” So I shoved my way through, 
and I succeeded in making my way in. Mr. 
Jamis I think was near; I said to the fellows, 
in the presence of the police, on both sides, “ Do 
you leave the hall, and do not be crowding the 
place I said to those fellows, “ Cannot you leave 
the booth door?” Those were Mr. Joyce’s osten- 
sible agents, and they said distinctly, they would 
not, and they remained there. 

3851. Dill you incite those people with green 
ribbons in any way to make a disturbance?— 
Not the slightest ; there was some little disturb- 
ance from tlic crowding, that was all. 

3852. Did you sec any violence at all? — None 
whatever. 1 saw a man caught hold of veiy 
slightly at that row at the gate, but inside there 
was nothing. 

3853. Was there anything inside that could 
have prevented a man of ordinary nerve from re- 
cording his vote? — Not the slightest. 

3854. Was that slight block in the booth that 
you referred to removed by Mr. Janus?— They 
refused to leave, but it was removed. I may 
state that at. the former election — 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to this 

evidence. 

3855. Mr. Fitsgibbon (to the Wrtin-ss).] You 
have been at. other elections in Galway before 
this? — I was at the general election, and at other 
elections. 

3856. Was the polling in this last election 
faster or slower, or more easy or more difficult, 
than on the former one ? — Faster and easier than 
in tlic former one, which was also a ballot elec- 

3857. How did this crowding in the Hall 
arise ? — In this way : people were anxious to poll 
early, and to get away out of the place, and they 
came in in groups to poll. One of the mosttie- 
micnt causes of crowding was, when an ilhterate 
voter got in there, and had to have the form lute 
up, and lie was frequently so stupid, and so long 
making up his mind, that lie took 10 nuno 
about it, and that consequently caused a bloc* 
A number of men came in and were hanging 

about 
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about the place, and had to be shoved out by the 
police. 

3858. How were the police arranged in front of 
Hie court-house ? — At times they were like a wall 
across the opening, so that no one could pass with- 
out the permission of Mr. Janns, That was 
when there was a number inside. 

3859. Did you see them clearing the voters 
out as the people had voted? — Yes, I did. 

3880. How often did that happen ?— Five or 
six times, I dare say ; they just hustled out those 
that had voted, and let in the other people, aud 
sometimes cleared the hall altogether. There 
were a lot of non- voters hanging about. They 
did not do it violently, they were in a very good 
humour ; the police did not seem as if they were 
annoyed at all about the business. 

3861. Did you see any of the clergy heading a 
crowd or anything of that sort?— No, I saw a 
crowd following one or two of them, in the course 
of the day, and I heard Father Dooley request 
them to let him alone. They were just following 
him as they followed any agent or any one con- 
nected with Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr. Dooley, 
said, “ Let him alone, cannot you keep quiet, and 
not be boring him.” 

3862. What was the demcauour of the crowd 
outside ? — Noisy, but good-humoured, and a large 
quantity of women ; and whatever blasphemy and 
bad language there was, came from them, as far 
as I could see. 

3863. Was there auy violence? — Not except 
at the gate. 

3864. Were yon at the gate on the arrival of 
any of those cars ? — I was, about two o’clock. 

3865. Was that, at the. time the car came with 
the teuant voters who had been cutting sea weed ? 
— To the best of my belief. 

3866. How many voters were there in it ? — 
Fifteen or 1 6. 

3867. Did you see it arrive ? — I did. 

3868. Had you seen anything at that gate 
before ? — I had. 

3869. What was that? — In coming out of the 
court-house I was accosted by two or three peo- 
ple, to ask, why on earth could not I get the 
voters out to poll out of Joyce’s yard. They 
understood that they were kept there and pre- 
vented from polling. 1 went down there, and I 
saw a good number of people were anxious about 
the matter, so I went to the gate in company 
with the conducting agent, Mr. Kavanagh, and we 
got the gate open. 

3870. Who opened the gate? — I do not re- 
member distinctly. 

3871. Was it anyone of Mr. Joyce’s people 

that opened the gate ? — I think it was a little bit 
open, and we shoved in ; we just walked in in 
that kind of way. I do not know that there was 
a distinct opening of it. We went in in com- 
pany with Mr. Kavanagh; Mr. Kavanagh said 
to Mr. Blake 

3872. Which Mr. Blake was this?— The con- 
ducting agent of Mr. Joyce. He said, “ There 

■“ is a great deal of annoyance about this gate ; 
people shouting about, and saying that they are 
keeping in the voters; would it not be a wise 
thing to keep the gate open for a little, and show 
that there is nothing of that kind.” He said, 
"I will not; I distinctly refuse to do so.” _ I 
went out then, and I said to the people outside 
that I did not think there were many voters 
there, and “Let them alone; it will make no 
difference.” However, they were still noisy 
about it, aud seemed anxious, especially some of 
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the country fellows who had voted before, so I 
went to Father Macdonough aud I said 

3873. You did go to Father Macdonough and 
Father Comyns? — Yes. 

3874. Did they come to thelgate a cram ? — I 
said to them, “ Those people are annoyed about 
this ; I do not know whether those other fellows 
in the yard have voted at all or not. I am very 
anxious to know, because Mr. Kavauagh says 
that it they arc kept there agaiust their will we 
can get an order from the sheriff to have them 
removed.” I said to him, “ They may tell you, 
being a clergyman and a parish priest, whether 
they are kept there or not, and then we will have a 
story to bring to the sheriff.” I said to the 
sheriff, “ You had better get the police to throw 
the yard free.” 

3875. Then they went in ? — Then they went 
in. 

3876. Did they speak to you after they came 
out? — Yes, they said the people were too cowed 
to tell them that they were kept in ; they looked 
very cowed. 

3877. You did not go to the sheriff? — I did 
not go to the sheriff. 

3878. Was there any violence or force outside 

the gate after that? — The people kept away 
about 10 or 12 yards then; it was not worth 
while making a noise about it 

3879. Was there any noise about it ? — There 
was ' some shouting, saying, “ Let the people 
out ! ” 

3880. W as there auy violence ? — Not that I 
could see. 

3881. When this ’bus came up, was that after 
what you have already described? — Almost im- 
mediately after. 

3882. Tell us what happened then? — The ’bus 
drove up with a number of people round it. It 
drove up a couple of yards from the gate where 
the police were stationed, and simultaneously Mr. 
Wilson Lynch and Mr. Thomas Hughes came 
forward with some members of the crowd to the 
persons who were leaving the ’bus. One of the 
first persons leaving the ’bus Mr. Lyuch got hold 
of by the collar as if to lead liirn. into the yard. 
Some of the fellows in the crowd also got hold of 
this man, and said, “ Let the man go,” and he 
asked the police to interfere. 

3883. Who did? — Mr. Lynch. 

38S4. What did the police do ? — I do not think 
they (lid anything then, because I said distinctly, 

“ Mr. Lynch, you have no right to do this.” I said 
to those fellows in the crowd, " Let the man go, 
and Mr. Lynch will let him go,” and they both 
mutually let him go. 

3885. Did you see what became of him ? — I 
did not see what became of him. I saw some of 
the fellows out of the ’bus immediately after in 
the crowd, free and easy, and walking about, aud 
apparently glad enough to be out of it. Those 
that had been in the ’bus, so far as I could recog- 
nise them, seemed to be hustled away from the 
gate, and then they seemed to be quite at their 
ease. 

3886. What was Mr. Lynch’s appearance at 
that time ? — I should say he was a good deal ex- 
cited and annoyed that he could not bring those 
men into the yard. 

3887. Aud Hughes?— 'Hughes was very ex- 

cited. T . . 

3888. Did yon say anything to him : I said 
to him, “ For goodness’ sake, Tom, keep quiet. 

I know him intimately ; however, it did not seem 
to have any influence upon him ; he kept on 

N 3 hustling 
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Dr. hustling about ; he raise;! his stick, and he cer- 
M.F. Ward, tainly once or twice did make an effort to strike 

people. We kept up our friendly relations, but 

20 May he appeared very excited. The people said, 

1874 . "There is Hughes with a stick.” This seemed 

to make him very angry, and one man gave him 
a slight chuck, and I said distinctly to Mr. 
Lynch and his friends, “ Get Hughes into the 
yard ; he is only exciting those people by his 
demeanour.” He said he would not; he would 
fight anyone there, and all that kind of thing, 
and then lie was put into the yard. 

3889. Was he in any bodily terror? — On the 
contrary, I think he was for a fight. 

3890. Did the police interfere? — They did; 
about this time I heard a sudden order to fix 
bayone ts. 

3891. From whom did it come? — I cannot say. 

3892. Did the police fix bayonets? — Yes. 

38.93. After that, were they unfixed again ? — 

They were, in a very few minutes. 

3894. Did you hoar any order to unfix ? — No ; 
we went between some of the horse police and 
the police, and told them to go away ; and then 1 
said to Mr. Kavanagh, “The best thing is to 
walk away from this, and these noisy fellows 
will follow us,” which I did, and they followed 
immediately without any difficulty. I said to 
them, “Come along, boys,” and they followed 
me at once, and I brought them away quite 
easily. 

3895. With that exception, did any disturb- 
ance take place there that day, that you saw ? — 
No disturbance, but I saw crowds on one. or two 
occasions in front of the court-house door, evi- 
dently rather annoyed, because they had two or 
three voters among them, and the police would 
not let them in, because the place was blocked. 
This was in front of the court-house. 

389(5. That was while the police let a batch of 
voters in and let them out again ? — Yes ; aud the 
voters were frequently handed to me by the 
crowd, but whenever a man came to me, he was 
very glad to vote, as far as I could see. 

3897. Did you take a number of men yourself, 
and let them vote ? — I did. 

3898. Had they all the opportunity of voting 
freely and fairly' ? — Yes. 

3899. Was there any voter you arc aware of, 
the entire day, that had not that opportunity, 
except those that you have mentioned ? — To my 
knowledge, none. 

3900. We have heard about drunkenness in the 
crowd ; did you notice any ?— I noticed one man 
drunk. 

3901. Who was that?— He was a man of the 
name of Mark Conolly, I think, a voter. 

3902. Did you see any others under the in- 

fluence of drink? — I\ ofc to my knowledge; they 
appeared a very sober crowd; in fact, I fre- 
quently said to members 

3903. Never mind what you said; was the 
crowd at any time dangerous? — No, I saw other 
supporters of Mr. Joyce standing in the middle 
of it, quite at their ease, and quite undis- 
turbed. 

3904. Did you see them passing to and fro ? 
—I saw them passing to and fro with not the 
slightest difficulty. 

3905. Did you see any attempt whatever made 

by any side to keep the voters from voting ? 

Not except that in the yard, and I could not say 
that was an attempt. 

3906. You refer to what was done inside the 
yard, but I mean in the crowd outside?— No, 



distinctly not; the anxiety that I saw in the 
crowd was to get the voters into the court. 

3907. Do you remember meeting Mr. Pierce 
Joyce ? — Yes. 

3908. Where did you see him?— In the hall 

3909. Was that Mr. Joyce, the fathe^l 
1 cs. 



3910. You and he, 1 believe, are on friendly 
terms?— Yes, fairly so. I only met him on the 
election before last. 

3911. Were you speaking to him in the hall 

during the day ?— Frequently ; on two or three 
occasions, certainly ; I spoke to him in a very 
friendly manner. 1 

3912. Did you speak to him as to what was 
going on? — Yes, I remarked on the great quiet- 
ness and good humour of the whole business and 
he said, “ Yes, indeed it is.” 

3913. Did he make any complaint of obstruc- 
tion ? — No, indeed ; he seemed perfectly at his 
ease, and good-humoured, on all the occasions 
when I saw him. 

3914. Did you know anything at all about that 
order that your brother John appears to have 
given ? — Nothing whatever. 

3915. Had you been in the house with him 
before this polling-day; were you living in the 
house with him yourself ? — No. 

^ 3916. Which of your family was?— My brother 
Thomas, I think, and Timothy. I think my bro- 
ther Peter lived very much with us during the 
election at the hotel. 

3917. Those are two younger brothers ? — Those 
arc two younger brothers; my brother Peter lived 
part of the time with him; I think it is his 
house; they have it between them. 

3918. What time of the voting did you see 
your brother John; how long before?— I saw 
him frequently, but I do not think I had con- 
versation with him for a day or two before. 

3919. When you lust had a conversation with 
him, what; state was he in ? — I am sorry to say he 
was insane. 

3920. You are a doctor yourself? — Yes. 

3921. Had he any insane delusions at the time? 
—He had. 

3922. U pon what subjects ? — Family subjects, 
and election matters. 

3923. Among others, had he the delusion that 
your brother and yourself were conspiring against 
him in some way ?- — Yes ; some hazy idea of that 
kind. 

3924. Is that a common symptom of insanity ? 
—Yes. 

3925. Were you aware of his being under any 
restraint ? — Yes. 

3926. After he went up to Dublin, did you see 
him ? — Yes. 

3927-. W hen did he go to Dublin ? — I cannot 
say precisely ; I think 1 was away from Dublin 
the day he came. 

3928. Under whose care was he, to your know- 
ledge? — Doctor Robert Macdonald and Doctor 
Corley. 

3929. Up to what time? — Up to some days 
ago. 

3930. When did you see him last?— I saw him 
last about two days before 1 came down here ; 
I think I saw him on Thursday. 

3931. M r. Justice Lawson.] That is last Thurs- 
day? — That is last Thursday. 

3932. Mr. J'itzgibbon Had Dr. Macdonald 
and Dr. Corley been attending him up to that 
time ? — They saw him, but I had a great deal of 
difficulty in getting him to go. 

3933. Was 
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3933. Was he well at that time? — No, decidedly 
not. 

3934. Was he any better than he had been 
down here? — Yes, at first. 

•,3935. Afterwards, what? — Afterwards, though 
nbt so violent, his delusions were as had as ever, 
and his conduct most irrational. 

3936. Had he any authority from you at any 
time, sane or insane, to do anything about the 
election? — Not the slightest; I dissociated him 
altogether from us on both occasions, because I 
knew he was injudicious ; he was always flighty. 

• 3937. Had you taken steps, as far as possible, 
to dissociate him altogether from you ? — I had ; 
the only person from whom he could have got 
anything of the kind was Mr. Black, and I dis- 
tinctly warmed Mr. Black to give him nothing. 

3938. I believe, at the beginning of February, 
he was not so bad, but you did not canvass with 
him ? — Not at all, and 1 quite disapproved of his 
going canvassing in any way. 

3939. To your knowledge, did he do it after 
February ? — To my knowledge, no ; I heard that 
he canvassed for Mr. Joyce. 

3940. Did you see him driving about the town? 
— I saw him driving about the town on the day 
of the poll. 

3941. In what state was he then?— In the 
same maniacal state. 

3942. Had you any communication with him 
whatever, in reference to the election for days 
before that? — No. 

3943. Did you take steps to have Dr. 
Cleland’s attendance ? — And Dr. Pye ; he saw 
them both. 

3944. I believe you were endeavouring to 
make arrangements for having him transferred to 
Dublin ? — Yes, only for Mr. Kavanagh ; we 
would have done so before. 

3945. Was it in the hope that after these 
exciting matters were over he would get better 
that you postponed it ? — Yes ; we postponed it 
in the hope that when he quieted down and was 
kept under restraint from drink he might recover. 

3946. Was it upon medical advice that he 
went to England ? — Under the direction of 
medical attendants. 

3947. Whose? — Both Dr. Robert Macdonald’s 
and Dr. Corley’s, and my own. I thought it neces- 
sary for him to have change of scene ; I thought 
a change over to England, where he would not 
be listening to Irish politics, would do him good. 

3948. Had you in sending him over any idea 
that he would disclose anything which would in- 
jure Mr. O’Donnell?— No, indeed; I thought 
he would rather serve O’Donnell by his appear- 
ance in court; I thought it necessary for his 
health, and I thought he would make such a 
disgraceful exhibition on the table. Any one 
can understand family feeling ; I did not want 
to see the man upon the table ; he would show 
plainly that he was out of his mind. 

3949. It was for his own interest? — Yes; 
principally for his own interest. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

3950. He was drinking about the town, it 
appears ? — So I heard. 

3951. Will you show me the little book in 
which you took down this list? — Yes ( handing a 
boolt to the learned Counsel), there may be other 
names in it that were not voters at all ; there are 
various marks upon it. 

201 . 



3952. I will not look at them; you would not 
be very long counting hou many there are in it 
altogether ?— I just ran my eye through it before 
I came up, and I made about 240 over 200; I 
will not pin myself to it. 

3953. This is the only book you refer to; have 
you any other one ? — I do not, know, but there 
are a few names ; if there are, there are a very 
few; I do not think there are more than 15 or 20, 
if there are any. There are just a few here and 
there, but it is another book altogether; I do 
not suppose there are half a dozen. 

3954- Is this substantially a return of your 
canvass? — I have no other writing; I may say 
that most of the names there are the names of 
men whom frequently I did not know, and I just 
put them down to look over the register after- 
wards, because I have a bad memory for names, 
and I could not think of a whole bundle of names 
afterwards. 

3955. Had you this very book with you on 
your canvass ? — Part of the time. 

3956. Show me any names in that book which 
you are certain you put down then and there, 
just as the men promised you ? — Such as 
Thomas Costello, Charles Costello ; take the name 
of Charles Costello. 

3957. You put that down ? — I put that down. 

3958. Did you put Tom Costello down ? — I 
did, his brothel - . 

3959. From the man’s own mouth? — Yes. 

3960. Then and there ? — Then and there. 

3861. O’Shaughnessy ? — Yes; I know I put 

him down, I cannot remember these circumstances 
except of the people I know intimately. 

3962. It was when you came home that you 
put a great number of them down? — No; then 
and there altogether. 

3963. Without knowing their names you put 
them down ? — No, I asked their names, of course; 
I knew the people, but I did not know their 
names. In one house, I would say, " Who lives 
next door?” 

3964. And you would say, if it was Paddy 
Kenealy, “ How are you, Paddy Kenealy, how 
are you Paddy, delighted to see you,” though 
you had never seen him before ? — I asked the 
names, certainly, to know the names, because it 
looks very curious to walk into a man’s house, 
although I knew his appearance, and not to know 
his name. 

3965. Did you write any names down when 
you came home in the evening ? — To my 
memory, I did not write any, not more than half 
a dozen. 

3966. What were you doing with the register 
in the evening? -Generally trying if they were 
voters or not ; I had a register in which I used 
to put a little mark frequently opposite the 
names. 

3967. To ascertain whether those names ap- 
peared in the register ? — That was not the object 
of taking them ; I would consult the register to 
see whether they were voters or not, and also as 
a convenient final register of the number we had. 
That register was so much handled that I hope 
it has disappeared ; it has gone in pieces. It was 
a final reference for me. 

3968. Does the 250 embrace all the names in 
this book ? — I think so, about 240. 

3969. I see here “ Austin Semple, about 
three ” ? — I distinctly told you that there were 
other names in the book that were not promises. 

3970. Will you take a pencil, and on each 

N 4 P a S e 
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page containing the names of persons you took 
down on the spot, just put down any distinctive 
mark von like? — I do not understand you. 

3971. There are names in this, I find, up and 
down, which do not represent people that you 
canvassed at all ; is not that a fact ?— Not many ; 
there are some ; not that I did not canvass at all. 

3972. What is the meaning of “John Dug- 
dale ” ? — He was canvassed. 

3973. What is the meaning of this, ct Austin 
Semple, about three ”? — That was to meet him 
about the yard ; nearly all the names refer to the 
canvass. 

3974. Tell me how many did not, because that 
will come to the same thing ? — Yes, I have made 
some marks (handing tin; hook to the learned Ser- 
jeant). 

3975. Your canvass, I understand, had pre- 
ceded the canvass of the clergyman? — Yes. 

3976. The priest canvassed after you ? — I be- 
lieve so. 

3977. To make assurance doubly sure, was not 
that it ? — It was such a long interval, and the 
people of Galway, I may explain, are always very 
anxious to be paid a great deal of attention, and 
they expect you to call there. 

3978. I understand your evidence to be this : 
that wherever there was a fight going on that 
day at the poll, you were in the middle of it ? — 
I did not say there was a fight at all. 

3979. You were at. the fixing of the bayonets ? 
— I was at the fixing of the bayonets. 

3980. And at the effort to break in a door ? — 
I never saw the effort to break in a door ; it was 
towards the door. 

3981. Did they get so near the door that their 
shoulders were against the boards ? — No. 

3982. What was the space between the mob 
and the door? — I should say quite five or six 
feet, perhaps ; perhaps they got quite close to it 
in the row, but if they did there were police be- 
tweeu them and it. I distinctly say that I did 
not see any attempt to force the door in. 

3983. The priests were very active, of course, 
in getting up the voters? — To tell you the truth, 
I have seen them much more active ; I did not 
think they were enthusiastic at all. 

3984. Did you think they were very cool ? — I 
thought so. 

3985. You thought they were cold ? — Some of 
them were ; I did not think they had any parti- 
cular fancy for Mr. O’Donnell at the commence- 
ment. 

3986. Did you read the report in the “ Gal- 
way Vindicator”? — I did. 

3987. Was that true? — It was a bit flash ; I 
think it was written by Mr. Ferdinand to gratify 
the priests. 

3988. You are not a candidate yet? — Not 
yet. 

3989. Do you expect to be so in a week or so , 
are you not the coming man? — I know nothing 
about that. 

3990. Did you attend any of the guild meet- 
ings ? — I did. 

3991. If it i 3 a secret that you arc the coming 
man, do not tell us anything about it? — I have 
heard nothing about it. 

3992. Were you at any of the guild meetings 
the night before the polling? — -No, I did not 
attend any of the guild meetings the night before 
the polling. I attended the guild meetings before 
the first polling. 

. 3993. Mr. Justice Lawson .] Which first poll- 
mg? — At the general election. 



3994. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. j Then at the 
time that they asked you whether they should go 
in the procession, was that at the first election ?~ 
No, it was at the second election ; they came to 
the hotel, two or three of them, and asked iw 
whether they would go in the procession ; I thijft- 
that was the evening before the poll. 

3995. But you did not go to any of the o-uild 
meetings ? — No, I had too much to do. 

3996. But you understand the organisation of 
those guilds ? — Very little indeed. 

3997 . They have enrolled members ? — I sup- 
pose they do. 

3998. And a summons will bring them together 
rapidly ? — I know nothing about it. 

3999. You were at the meeting 011 the 17th 
March? — I was at the meeting on the 17th 
March. 

4000. O 11 the omnibus here, in the street ? 

On the omnibus. 

4001. How long had you been back to Galway 
from Dublin before that? — I cannot say exactly; 
I should say one or two, or perhaps three days : 
I know I was not very long. 

4002. Patrick’s Day was 011 Tuesday, was it 
not ? — It was on the Tuesday. 

4003. Were you not here on the Sunday before 
that ? — My recollection is, that I was, but I 
could not say. 

4004. That was the day of the Castlegar 
meeting ? — To the best of my knowledge I was 
not in Galway when the Castlegar meeting 
took place. The fact is, I was going up ana 
down ; I had to attend to my business in Dublin 
and look after this affair hero. 

4005. Taking it, on the whole, it was a very 
quiet election ? — I should say it was ; I Bhoultl 
say there was a good deal of noise, but on the 
whole, compared with Galway elections that I 
have seen, I should say it was very quiet. 

4006. What time of the night was it that you 
left the instructions for the placards at the office ? 
—I had nothing to say to that. 

4007. I thought you were with the candidate; 
was it Peter? — I believe so. 

4008. You were not there at all ; were you at 
Ferdinand’s office with the candidate? — No, not 
about that business at all; I highly disapproved 
of the thing. 

4009. Were you with the candidate at Fer- 
dinand’s office that night? — I was not. 

4010. And you did not sec the manuscript be- 
fore it was printed ? — No, I heard what was in 
it, and then I disapproved ; 1 do not remember 
seeing it. 

4011. But you heard what was in it before it 
was printed ? — I did, and disapproved of it. 

4012. And disapproved of it to the candidate f 
— I said I did not think it was a nice tiling ; I 
did not see that there was any great harm in it ; 

I expressed that kind of disapprobation that you 
think a tiling is not in good taste ; he said, “ The 
real truth is, that the other parties have not 
treated us so courteously that we need he mealy- 
mouthed with them.” 

4013. So he had his own way in it ? — Tes. 

4014. And I suppose he then went off with it 
to get it printed, and left you behind ? — I suppose 
so ; I do not remember distinctly his going oft. 

4015. But you did not go with him?— I « 1(l 

not go with him. . . 

4016. What do you think the police fixed then 
bayonets for? — I suppose they fixed them be- 
cause they were ordered. 

4017. Why were they ordered? — I suppose 
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that the man thought that the mob was trouble- 
some, and that he was afraid that they would 
break the gate; I saw several of the police 
looking very good-humoured with their fixed 
-bayonets. 

• _ 4018. I dare say ; they were safe ; a man with 
his rifle, and a good sword a yard long at the end 
of it, can well afford to be pleasant. You saw 
some of the omnibuses coming in ? — I did, several. 

4019. With people that you supposed were 
Mr. Joyce’s voters? — That omnibus 1 eaw coming 
with people I supposed were ; I did not pay par- 
ticular attention to any other ; I saw five or six 
coming in. 

4020. Did you see any omnibus but one 
coming in with Mr. Joyce’s supposed friends? — 
No, and even then I cannot say that they were 
Mr. Joyce’s friends, because we believe that 
many that came in on Mr. Joyce’s cars voted 
for us. 

4021. But they were Mr. Joyce’s omnibuses, 
paid for by him? — We understood that they 
were ; I probably saw more, but I cannot say. 

4022. And you saw a rush made at them, did 
you ? — I saw it attended by a crowd. 



4023. Were the men seized as they cot out? 
— Distinctly, no. 

4024. Distinctly what?— The first occasion I 
saw that, kind of thing was were a voter was 
hustled, on the one hand by Mr. Lynch, and on 
the other hand by the crowd, and then some of 
the fellows slipped out without being seized at all. 

4025. Is not this it, that Mr. Lynch laid his 
hand on the man to prevent his being dragged 
away ?— My impression was that he put his hand 
upon the man to prevent his being taken into the 
yard; my impression was that the voter would 
have passed away at the back of the crowd, aud 
would have stolen away, and that lie would have 
got back to his polling place ; that was my im- 
pression from their demeanour. 

4026. Men were obliged to steal away, not 
being able to march manfully to the poll ; and 
that was what you call a free election ? — I believe 
they were obliged to steal away, not because they 
were afraid of the mob ; my impression is that 
they were more afraid of the other people. 

4027 . Now we have your ideas of the matter ? 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Ivavanagh, sworn ; Examined by Dr. Houston. 



4028. You are a Solicitor? — Yes. 

4029. And you were the conducting agent for 
Mr. O’Donnell on both of the elections ? — Yes. 

4030. At what time did you first come to 
Galway, in reference to the previous election ? — 
I think wc left Dublin on Sunday morning : that 
would be two days before the nomination. 

4031. Did you here meet Dr. Ward? — No. I 
came with him. 

4032. Did you then proceed to canvass the 
constituency? — Yes, I accompanied Dr. Ward in 
his canvass. 

4033. Were you present during the time when 
he made any entries of the promises that were 
first given to him ? — I think on the first occasion, 
if he did make any entries they were very few ; 
that was on the first election. 

4034-35. Upon that occasion, how was Mr. 
O’Donnell’s canvass, so far as you are aware, re- 
ceived ? — I would not call it a canvass, it was a 
very hasty preparation, and the most of the people 
that the Doctor solicited for their votes for Mr. 
O’Donnell said he was too late in the field. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] We have heard all 
this before ; I do not see the least use in going 
over it again ; come to something material. 

4036. Dr. Houston (to the Witness).! You re- 
collect the day of the declaration of the poll at 
that election ? — I do. 

4037. Immediately after that, did you proceed 
with Dr. Ward to canvass the borough a second 
time? — I believe we commenced the canvass im- 
mediately after dinner that evening. 

4038. How long did you continue canvassing 
in that way ? — I think three or four days, until 1 

. ' could not remain any longer away from Dublin. 

4039. During that time did you canvass a con- 
siderable number of the voters ? — Yes. 

4040. How was that second canvass of Mr. 
O’Donnell received? — Very favourably. 

4041. Did you canvass both the town voters 
and the country voters upon that occasion ? — No, 
I never went near the country voters. 

4042. Only the town voters ? — Only the town 
voters. 
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4043. Did you canvass the greater portion of 
the town? — Yes, not the greater portion; I 
should say that I was preseut at the canvass of 
between 300 and 400 ; of those I do not suppose 
there were half-a-dozen that refused. 

4044. Were you present when the names of 
the voters who promised were taken down by 
Mr. Peter Ward? — Yes, I think on almost every 
occasion, as the voter assented, he took down the 
names in two small books. 

4045. Mi\ Justice Lawson.] You mean Dr. 
Ward ? — No, his brother, Peter Ward. 

4046. Are those the books which you have seen 
produced to-day wlieu Mr. O’Donnell was under 
examination ? — No, it is another book that Mr. 
Ward has himself; but they are all put down in 
pencil, and he afterwards transferred them; 1 
saw him transfer them myself in another book 
which I have counted so as to check it ; that is 
not the book ; there is another book. 

4047. Did you count the entries in those books 
that you have just referred to ? — I did ; I counted 
the entries in the book. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] One would t hink- 
that we were on a scrutiny ; I do not under- 
stand this sort of thing. 

4048. Dr. Houston (to the Witness).] You 
went up to Dublin, you say, after there had been 
three or tour days canvass upon the second oc- 
casion ? — Yes. 

4049. When did you return to Galway? — I 
returned in consequence of a telegraphic message . 
in reference to John. 

4050. What was the date of your return ? — 

I received the telegram on the 9th of March. 

4051. What state was John Ward in when 
you returned to Galway ? — I should say, that he 
was not a person responsible for his own actions. 
It was about him, principally, that I came down 
on that occasion. 

4052. Was he in an excited state? — Very 
much so. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon appealed to Mr. Seijeant 
Armstrong, who had not cross-examined Dr. 

0 Ward 
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Ward about John Ward, as to whether it 
was necessary to go further into this matter. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong said that Mr. 
Fitzgibbon mightdraw an inference from the 
fact 'that he had not cross-examined as to 
that matter. 



Mr. Justice Lawson.'] So far as I am con- 
cerned it is not necessary ; I am quite sa- 
tisfied. 

4053. Hr. Houston (to IheWitness).] Upon that 
second occasion did you proceed with the can- 
vass, or did you return to Dublin? — I returned 
to Dublin then, and I subsequently returned to 
Galway, within, I think, three days ot the nomi- 
nation. 

4054. Were you present at any ol the meet- 
ings that were held in 1'avour of Mr. O Donnell . 
— I think I was present at most of the public 
meetings. 

4055. Were you present at any ol the meet- 
ings that have been mentioned here in the course 
of the case?-— At each of them, I think, except 
the one at Castlegar ; I was never out in the 
country. 

4056. Were you present at the guild meetings. 1 ' 
— On the occasion of the first election I was pre- 
sent at a guild meeting, but not at the second. 

4057. Were you at the meeting, on the 17tli 
March?— Yes; that was the public meeting in 



tile square. 

4058. Coming down to the day of the polling, 
from what hour were you present at the polling? 
—1 was there before it opened. 

4059. Did you continue throughout the day i 
— Until the close. 

4060. Were you both inside the court-house, 
and occasionally outside as well? — Yes; you can 
understand that it was my duty to go round. 

4061. Did you visit the booths from time t.o 
time?— Yes. 

4062. Confining your attention for the present 
to what occurred inside the court-house, will 
you just describe the state of the crowd that 
were inside ? — The entrance to the court-house is 
a tolerably large place ; but when you take into 
consideration that there were five rooms radiating 
from it, it necessarily would soon become very 
much crowded. The high sheriff was there, 
his father ; Captain Blake Foster, a number of 
gentlemen, Mr. Joyce’s supporters, whom 1 have 
now seen and recognised, were present; and a 
great number of policemen were present, and 
head constables and sub-constables ; and at each 
door there would be, perhaps, a dozen who had 
just been polled. The consequence was that, it 
was rather crowded, and occasionally, when the 
voters came out, they remained about the place. 
Some of them being noisy, were removed by 
Mi - . Janns, who all through attended to it. 

4063. Did you perceive anything in the nature 
of violence, shown to any voters? — I did not. 

4064. Were you continuously in the hall ; did 
you repeatedly visit the hall in the way you have 
described ? — I tliinlc T was more in the hall, and 
in front of the court-house, than anywhere else. 
I only looked in occasionally, to sec that my 
agents were getting on properly in the booths. 

4065. Did you observe any signs of fear on the 
part of the electors, who were cither going up to 
the booths to poll, or were actually polling in the 
booths? — No, save that once or twice during the 
voting, the illiterate voters, I thought, seemed 
rather afraid of those representing Mr. Joyce. 
Mr. Joyce wob occasionally present himself, and 



they seemed timid of voting, and showed great 
hesitation ; beyond that, I saw no fear. 

4066. Was Mr. Joyce himself, and were his 
supporters, and agents generally, in the booth 
while the illiterate voters were polled? — 1 shou/d 
say, as far as I could see, that whenever there 
were illiterate voters they made it their business 
to be there. 

4067. You saw Father Dooley there? — Yes. 

4068. Did you sec him acting with any violence 
towards any voters, or any other persons?— No; 
not with any violence. 

4069. Did you observe any other clergyman 
acting with any violence ? — I did not observe 
any clergyman acting with any violence; I would 
not have permitted it, because it was iny interest 
not. to do so. 

4070. Coming to the outside of the court-house, 
did you observe the omnibuses or cars coming 
up from time to time with voters? — I did, but? 
did not pay particular attention to their going 
into the yard until the occurrence detailed by 
Dr. Ward. 

4071. Do you recollect some observations 
being made with regard to the gates being kept 
shut ? — Yes. 

4072. Did Mr. O’Donnell or any person 
come to you in reference to that matter?— Well, 

I think not; it may have escaped my memory, 
but I thought it was Mr. E. C. Burke. 

4073. At all events, some one came to you 
making a suggesting with reference to the opening 
of the gate ? — Yes. 

4074. What did you do?— I spoke to Dr. Ward 
upon the subject, having heard that it was stated 

that the number I went, -looking for 

Mr. Blake, the conducting agent, and 1 heard he 
was in this yard; I went there, and it was barred, 
and when I knocked at the door and told my 
name, a man let me in ; Dr. Ward was with me, 
a little behind me ; I spoke to Mr. Blake, and 
said that that a rumour prevailed that lie was 
keeping voters there against their will ; I said, I 
was sure there was nothing of the kind occurring, 
but 1 thought it would satisfy the people it they 
would throw the gates open for a lew minutes 
to show the people that nobody was detained; 

Mr. lllakc said he should conduct his own case, 
and should not do it ; Semple came up at the 
same time, and made use of some offensive 
observation, and I did not reply ; I walked 

4075. You have heard that occurrence described 
when the voters are alleged to have been dragged 
away from the omnibus? — I did not see that, 

I left, thinking that there was an end of it; the 
people saw me go in and out; knowing that 1 was 
the conducting agent. I was then told that the 
crowd had gone round, and I then ran out 
prevent, as far as I could, any breach ol 
peace. When I got in between the policemen and 
the crowd, there were a number of people 
behind ; the place was not very wide, and they 
were shoving up on to the police ; the hen con- 
stable seemed very much excited, and he gave j 
the order to fix bayonets. I turned round - 
said, “ Good God, serjeant, are you mad 5 ” , 

is any row hero it will be all your fault. J u ® 

I saw the inspector, Mr. Cullen; I appealed to him, 
and 1 said, “ I am afraid that man is losing 
head ; for God’s sake stop this ; and he 
mediately gave orders to unfix bayonets , 
cavalry patrol, the mounted police, were jus 
coming down, and I turned round to Dr. 
and Mr. O’Donnell, and I said, “let ns walk^ 
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this way, and the crowd will go with us,” and the 
crowd went with us. 

4070. Was that the only occasion to your 
knowledge during the whole day that the 
bayonets were fixed ?— I do not know of any 
outar. 

4077. What was the general demeanour and 
conduct of the crowd so far as you observed ? — 
I should say that they were rather a demonstra- 
tive and enthusiastic crowd. 

4078. Were they using any violence to any 
erson that you saw? — There was some hustling; 

have been at many elections, and I do not 
know that I ever saw any election in which there 
was less mischief in the crowd ; I did not see 
many people under the influence of drink ; later 
on, about four o’clock, I should say that I ob- 
served 8 or 10, or a dozen, but 1 was very busily 
engaged ; 1 had my duties to attend to. 

4079. How many where there at the court- 
house ? — It was a big crowd ; I should say there 
were over 500 or 600 ; that is at one time of the 
day, about three or four o’clock. 

4080. Do you remember when the trades came 
up with their banners ? — Yes, I was standing in 
front of the court-house when the first trade pro- 
cession came. 

4081. How long did you observe the banners 
remain in the neighbourhood of the court-house ? 
— I fancy that as soon as the men had polled, 
most of them retired with the exception of the 
men that had ribbons in their hats; I think those 
with the banners retired very shortly after they 
had polled ; I know that we did not come up 
together. 

4082. About what hour would that, be ?— I 
think they commenced about half-past 11 or 
12 ; it might be a little earlier ; it was a long 
day. 

4083. You have heard it stated, that voters 
were obstructed from going into the court-house 
to record their votes, or going to the booths; did 
you observe any such thing at that time oc- 
curring? — No; I thought it was all the other 
way; the efforts of the crowd were to get the 
voters in. 

4084. According to what von observed, had 
the voters a free and fair opportunity of recording 
their votes ? — Yes; it would have been my duty 
to have brought them in, if it had not been ; I 
would have gone to the sheriff and got as- 
sistance. 

4035. Were you present at the counting of the 
votes upon both occasions? — Yes. 

4086. Did you make at the time an entry of 
the plumpers and split votes?— No, they were 
made beside me by Dr. Ward, under my eye ; I 
was watching the voting papers, and then di- 



recting him to put down in what way they 
voted. 

4087. F rom that paper you made up the return 
that you have in your hand ?— I did; Mr. Morris 
had 128 plumpers, Lord St. Lawrence 75 plum- 
pers, and Mr. O’Donnell 191 plumpers. 

4088. How many voted altogether at that 
election ? — 1,124. 

4089. How many at the last election? — 
1,129. 

4090. What was the number of votes for Mr. 
O’Donnell at the first election ? — 449. 

4091. How was that made up? — He had 191 
plumpers, and he had split votes with Mr. Morris 
163, and with Lord St. Lawrence 84. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O' Flaherty. 

4092. How many days were you out canvas- 
sing; I believe you always accompanied the 
respondent? — Yes; I should say six, seven, or 
eight, days. 

4093. You were not out with him in all his 
canvasses ?- — No. 

4094. On those days were you always accom- 
panied by any of the clergy ? — I never was in 
the company of any of the clergy canvassing on 
any of those days ; most of my canvassing was in 
the earlier part. 

4095. Yourdutiesof course as conducting agent 
were rather arduous ? — Yes, somewhat. 

4096. And you had a number of booths to 
inspect from time to time? — Yes. 

4097. And those were some of them at the 
back of the court house, I believe ? — Yes, there 
were three at the back. 

4098. And you had to go from one booth to the 
other and remain there some time? — When I had 
6et them in motion, 1 only looked in occasionally 
to see if there was any difficulty. 

4099. And you remained there for a few 
minutes each time when you went in ? — Yes. 

4100. So that of course you never spent any 
long time in any particular place ? — I spent most 
of the day in the front and outside of the court- 
house. 

4101. But you went backwards and forwards? 
— I went backwards and forwards, occasionally 
running in to see. 

4102. Then in fact you had not the same op- 
portunity of seeing what occurred as persons had 
who were more stationary in any particular place? 
— I fancy I had more opportunity, because 1 was 
all about the place. 

4103. If it was sworn by other witnesses that 
those things did occur, of course you would not 
contradict them ? — I can only depose to what I 
saw myself. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



M. 

Kavavagh. 
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John Oliver, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgihbon. 



4104. You are a Millowner, I believe, in Gal- 
J way? -Yes. 

4105. And a merchant of the town ? — I am not 
a merchant, more than I hold a mill. 

4106. How long have you been here ? — I was 
horn in Galway. 

4107. And you have been here ever since? — 
Yes. 

4108. Do vou remember the last election ? — I 
do. 

4109. Did you vote at it ? — I did. 

201 . 



4110. At what time of the day?— Early, I 
think ; about 10 o’clock, I think. 

4111. After you had polled did you go back 
again to tho court-house ? — I did, after I had oad 
my breakfast, off and on. 

4112. How often, after breakfast, were you at 
the court-house, and round about it? — I cannot 
say how often, perhaps three or four times. 

4113. Had you opportunities, when you were 
down there, of seeing the crowd, and seeing wliat 
w r as going on ? — I did. 

O 2 4114. Was 



J. Oliver „ 
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4114. Was there any violence ? — 1 did not see 

any violence. . 

4115. Ha ve you been at other elections in Gal- 
way ? — Several. 

4116. Was this a quieter election, or otherwise, 
than the others ? — I thought this was the quietest 
election that I ever saw. 

4117. Was there anything whatever to prevent 
a man from recording his vote fairly and freely ? 
— I did not see that there was. 

4118. Up to what hour were you about the 
court-house ? — To about four o’clock, off and on. 

4119. Did you aee any of those vans arriving? 
— Yes ; I saw them. 

4120. Did you see them going through the 
crowd? — Yes; I saw them outside the court- 
house door. 

4121.. Did you see them anywhere else? — 
With banners, and green ribbons in their hats. 

4122. Did you see the ’busses and the cars ? — 
I saw some of them. 

4123. Was there any rioting that you saw ? — 
No, not that I saw. 

4124. Did you hear shouting? — I heard shouts 
from women outside the court-house. 

4125. Who were principally shouting ? — 
Women and the rabble. 

4126. Did you see much sign of drink among 
them ? — No. 

4127. In that respect was it more or less sober 
than former elections ? — l think so ; 1 think it 
was a soberer election than any one before this. 

4128. Since the ballot came in the drink went 
out ; is that it ? — I think so. 

4129. Have you been actively engaged in for- 
mer elections ? — I was. 

4130. In several of them, I believe? — In seve- 
ral of them. 

4131. You know all about them? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

4132. Have you the honour of belonging to 
the Guild of Bakers? — No ; I had the honour in 
the earlier stage of my life. 

4133. And a very good useful business it is, no 
doubt ; you are not, at the present, time, 011 c of 
the guild ? — No. 

4134. Have you attended any of their meetings 
for the last two or three years ? — No. 



4135. Had they a roll of members; if baker’s 
have not a roll it is very odd ? — There was one • 
they have the names of every member. 

4136. In a book? — They have. 

4137. And how used they to be got together i& 
you wanted to call a meeting of the o-uild ?-X 
They would send round a man to each of their 
houses. 

Mr. Fitzgihbon said that the chief baker 
should be called. 

4138. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).'] You could get them all in in a hurry? 

Sometimes they could not, because sometimes 
they could not come at all. 

4139. How long were you down at the court- 
house altogether ; did you go there before break- 
fast ? — I think I did. 

4140. Arc you sure? — I am, because it was 
after I polled that I went home to breakfast. 

4141. And then you got your breakfast? — 
Yes. 

4142. When did you go back ? — Just for curi- 
osity. 

4143. About one o’clock, I suppose?— I did 
not feel intensely curious ; it was about 11 o’clock, 
I suppose, when I got hack. 

4144. How long did you stay there when you 
went back the second time ? — I cannot say. 

4145. About a quarter of au hour? — I think 
about a quarter of an hour. 

4146. Did you come hack at all? — It was only 
out of curiosity. 

4147. Did you go back at all ; you went to your 
dinner and took your punch about two o’clock? 
—No. 

4148. What o’clock did you dine ? — Aboutfivc 
o’clock. 

4149. Did you come back before dinner time ? 

—I did. 

4150. What time did you come hack the third 
time ? — I am not quite sure what time I came 
back. 

4151. Did you stay another quarter of an hour? 
— I am not sure. 

4152. And then you went away and you went 
home, is that it?— I did not go home at all. 

4153. Never since? — l went away and came 
hack again. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



II. Kir wan. 



Henry Kiuwan, sworn ; 

4154. I believe you are a gentleman having 
your place in the County of Galway ? — Yes. 

4155. Were you in Galway upon the polling 
day at the last election ? — Yes. 

4156. What time did you come in? — I am 
living in the town at present. 

4157. What time did you come to the court- 
house ? — I was there three times. 

4158. At what hour were you there ? — I think 
I was there at half-past 10 o’clock, at two o’clock, 
and about half-past three o’clock. 

4159. Upon each of those occasions did you 
come inside the court-house? — Yes. 

4160. In what state, accox-ding to your obser- 
vation, was the inside of the court-house ; what 
was the demeanour of the people there, and how 
were they conducting themselves ? — Well, I have 
been deputy sheriff myself for 20 years upon every 
election, and I never saw an election so quiet in 
my life. 

4161. Did people appear to be sober and good- 
tempered ?— I never saw anything so quiet at an 



Examined by Dr. Houston • 

election, except the last 011 c just before was per- 
haps as quiet. Inside and outside the court they 
were extraordinarily quiet for a contested election. 

41 62. I suppose they shouted as they usually 
do upon such occasions? — I did not hear much 
shouting; I certainly heard “ Hey for O'Donnell 
often, but nothing more. 

4163. Was there any violence ? — No. 

4164. Did it appear to you to he a free and 
fair election ? — Perfectly ; I voted myself. 

4165. You were not obstructed? — Certainly 
not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Flaherty. 

4166. You were there first at half-past ten 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

4167. About how long did you remain. 
About half an hour. 

4168. Whereabouts? — I wanted to see a 
gentleman there ; I was all over the court, thft 
is, in the body of the hall; I was not m tie 
booths. 

4169. lou 
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4169. You were about the court-house in the 
various parts of it ? — Yes, I was. 

4170. And you remained altogether about 
half an hour? — Yes; I voted at about two 
o’clock. 

41,1. How long did you stay there after you 
had voted ? — I voted in one of the rooms off the 
hall, and then I went to see a gentleman who 
was a solicitor. 

4172. How long did you remain ? — I waited 
perhaps an hour. I wanted to see a gentleman 
who was at the other end of the court. We had 
a block there, and I went out at the back where 
the ’bus was that you have heard so much talk of 
to-day, and I saw what occurred at that hour. 

4173. At half-past three o’clock how long did 
ou remain ? — I suppose about a quarter of an 
our. 

4174. In your former experience you were 
deputy sheriff; that, I believe, is presiding 
officer at the booth ? — Yes. 



4175. I believe you are always stationary 
inside one of the compartments ? — Yes. 

4176. You would not be likely to see what 
was going on except in your immediate pre- 
sence ? — Just so. 

4177. So that you are not exactly qualified 
to judge of what the conduct of the mob might 
be? — Certainly not. 

4178. Then you cannot contrast the conduct 
of the mob at this election with the conduct of 
the mob at former elections ? — I could, because 
on former elections I saw the trouble that the 
people had in voting ; I saw Lord Dnnkellin’s 
election. 

4179. But now they are all in private places ; 
you could not see what trouble they might have 
had in coming to you upon former elections ? — 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Reverend Peter Dooley, sworn: Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



4180. You are the gentleman whose name has 
been so often mentioned ? — Y es. 

4181. I believe you are the vicar general of 
Dr. M f Evilly, the Bishop of Galwa) r ? — I am. 

4182. How long have you held that office ? — 
A year and a half. 

4183- Besides being the vicar-general of the 
bishop, what clerical office do you hold ? — Parish 
priest of St. Nicholas in the East and North. 

4184. Are those two of the town parishes of 
Galway? — Those arc two of the town parishes of 
Galway. 

4185. 1 believe Black's Hotel is in one of 
them ? — Yes. 

4186. Don you hold any other office except 
that which you have mentioned? — None what- 
ever. 

4187. In parochial matters are you inde- 
pendent of the bishop? — I am; I am as inde- 
pendent, as a parish priest as he is as bishop, so 
long as I avoid ecclesiastical censure. 

4188. In political matters are you free? — 
Quite free. 

4189. I am not now speaking of present cir- 
cumstances, but under ordinary circumstances? 
— Perfectly free. 

4190. You are a voter for the borough, of 
course ? — I am. 

4191. What was the first time you were 
spoken to about voting for Mr. O’Donnell ? — I 
could not say that I was exactly canvassed, but 
I was spoken to about Mr. O’Donnell, I think, 
in September or October last. 

4192. I believe you then refused him?— Well, 
I did not refuse him exactly, but 1 showed the 
difficulties which were in the way. 

4193. What objection did you make? — I made 
no objection whatever, but I did not promise to 
vote for him. 

4194. How soon before the general election m 
-^February were you canvassed by anyone for 
' Mr. O’Donnell ? — I should think three or four 

days before the election. 

4195. Who spoke to you? — I am not sure 
whether it was Mr. Peter Ward or Dr. Ward. 

4196. What answer did you give to the appli- 
cation? — I said “ I think he is coming rather 
late in the field,” and I thought he could have no 
chance ; and I think I said, “ If he takes my 
advice he will go on canvassing the borough ; 
there would be a vacancy very soon, and that he 

201 . 



was young enough, and if he waited for a short 
time there might be a vacancy, because there 
was a rumour at that very time that Lord Howth 
was very seriously ill, and that a vacancy would 
very soon occur, and that on the occasion of the 
next vacancy he would have every chance. 

4197. You did not support him at that elec- 
tion ? — I did not. 

4198. I believe, so far as you are aware, that 
none of the clergy did ? — Some, I think, were 
for him, and some were opposing him. I think 
one was for him and others were opposed to him, 
and 1 was perfectly neutral. One man came up 
to me and teased me to give my opinion, and I. 
said, “ No, I am perfectly neutral.” 

4199. Lord Ilowth’s death came immediately? 
—Yes. 

4200. Do you remember having any commu- 
nication with Mr. Joyce ? — Yes. 

4201. Was it before this last election, with 
reference to a reconciliation of some difference 
that there was between him and the bishop ? — 
Not to Mr. Joyce; I spoke to Major Lynch 
about it. 

4202. Knowing him as a friend of Mr-. Joyce’s? 
—Yes. 

4203. After Lord Howth’s death who was the 
first person who spoke to you in connection with 
Mr. O’Donnell’s canvass? — I do not know; it 
might be Dr. Ward. 

4204. When did you first promise in any way 
to support him ? — I think I did not give him a 
formal promise until the evening we adopted him 
formally at the College House. 

4205. What day was that? — It would he, 
perhaps, about the 8th of February, I think ; I 
forget the date. 

4206. Did you adopt him as a candidate that 
you would support ? — Certainly. 

4207. Upon what motives did you form that 
conclusion ?— — 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong objected to the 
question. 

Mr. Justice Laioson allowed the objec- 
tion. 



. Mr. Fitzgibbon (to tne Witness').] Had 
y communication at any time inade to you 
our vote by the bishop at this last elec- 

- Ne,er - 4209. Did 
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4209. Dili he have any influence of any sort, 
direct or indirect upon you, as to whom you were 
to support or vote for? — Not the least. 

4210. Or whom you were to canvass for? — I 
do not think he knew that until 1 tolil him; he 
did not know for whom I would vote till I told 
him. 

4211. We have to ask you to explain about the 
College House; what is the College Hone ? — 
A residence built for the priests of the town, 
perhaps 40 or 50 years ago. 

4212. Is it in any way an episcopal residence 
or palace? — No ; 1 think it was built before the 
town got a bishop at all ; it was built for the 
priests exclusively, because there was only a 
Catholic warden of Galway at the time, just as 
there was a Protestant warden. 

4213. Dr. iVI ‘Evilly has been living therefor 
some time, has he not? — Yes, for some years. 

4214. In your social arrangements, who is the 
head of the house? — The senior parish priest. 

4215. And the bishop lias his own apartments 
there ? — He has. 

4216. Does he dine at the table habitually with 
the vest of the clergy ? — He docs. 

4217. How many priests are there all living 
there? — Four and the bishop; myself, Father 
Kiernan, Father Greavan, Father M'Donogh, 
and Father Martin Comyns; Father Kiernan 
is curate to me. Father Greavan is parish priest, 
and Father Comyns is a curate. 

42 IS. What is Father Greavan’s parish? — St. 
Nicholas, West and South. 

4219. What passed among yourselves at what 
you call the adoption of Mr. O’Don Hell ; how did 
it come about, and what did you say and do? — 
I think on the evening of Sunday, the 8th of 
February, I heard that Mr. Joyce had been at 
the College House canvassing ; the day previous, 
I think, we got a gentleman from Mr. .fames 
Martyn canvassing us also, and there were 
rumours of others, and I said to the first priest I 
met, “ Mr. Joyce was here canvassing us to-day ; 
in order to avoid any further annoyance in being 
obliged to give any further refusals, 1 think we 
had better declare for Mr. O'Donnell to-night.” 

4220. Except what you have told us in that 
way, had you any other meeting of the clergy 
at all? — None whatever. 

4221. Or an v communication with the bishop? 
—No. 

4222. After dinner, I believe, Mr. O’Donnell 
dined there? — Mr. O’Donnell dined there, and 
Dr. W ard dined there. 

4223. Was that as your guests? — Yes. 

4224. Had you told them at once what your 
determination was until that time ?— I do not 
think I did. 

4225. After dinner what happened? — I turned 
oyer to Mr. O’Donnell, and I think I said to 
him, “ I feel pleasure, Mr. O’Donnell, in offering 
you the support of the priests of the town.” 

4226. Was the bishop present when you told 
him that? — He was not. 

4227. flow soon before that had he left? — 
Perhaps a minute before that, 

4228. You say you had spoken to the bishop 
and told him your determination previously ? — 
1 had ; before sitting down at the dinner table I 
told the bishop that we would declare for Mr. 
O’Donnell that night 

4229. Do you remember anything being said 
by the bishop before lie left?— Ido not remember 
that he spoke, but I think he knew what I meant. 

4230. Are you quite sure that the bishop was 



not there when you told Mr. O’Donnell the re 
suit ? — I am quite certain that he was not them 
at the time. 0 

4231. Was it on that evening that any appoint- 

ment was made about going to canvass?— it 
was not. ft' 

4232. Do you remember, subsequently to’that 
meeting Father James Comyns in Eyrc-squaref 
— 1 met Imp the following day. 

4233. Was he in Mr. .Joyce’s company ?— No- 
the following morning I. received a letter from 
Mr. Joyee uking if I could be in at half-past 
10 o clock; 1 had made a previous engagement 
and I told Father Kiernan that should Mr. Joyce 

call, I was sorry I could not be at home at the 
hour appointed, because I had made a previous 
appointment, and I asked Father Kiernan to 
make him an apology. About two o’clock or half- 
past two o’clock I met Father J antes Comyns in the 
street; he was walking up town, and he had just 
met Mr. Joyce, junior; I thought it fair to go 
and tell Mr. Joyce that I was sorry that I was 
not at home at the time he called, and he told me 
that he came to canvass me for my vote and sup- 
port ; 1 told him I was very sorry, but that I was 
already engaged, that I had offered my support 
to Mr. O’Donnell; I think Mr. Joyce said, 

“ Well, you have only promised him your vote”; 

I said, “ I think, Mr. Joyce, though Mr. 
O’Donnell and you have come to canvass me, it 
is not my vote only that you require ; I think it 
is any little influence that I can command”; but 
Mr. Joyce said, “ You need not be opposed to 
me”; l said, “ If 1 do not support you, I must 
oppose you ; personal Iy,y<>u arc the last gentleman 
in the county that I would like to oppose.” 

4234. What occurred with Father Comyns on 
that occasion ? —Father James Comyns told me 
that Mr. Joyce had canvassed him that morning, 
and that lie came in with him ; I do not know 
exactly that lie said that lie had promised Mr. 
Joyce ; I think we were speaking about this 
matter when I saw Mr. Joyce. 

4235. Did you say anything to Father James 
Comyns about the action that lie was to take in 
the matter? — £ did not, but I asked Father 
Comyns to dinner at the College House that 
evening, and we had a chat about the matter; 
in the course of the conversation I said, “It is 
perfectly fair on your part not to oppose Mr. 
Joyce ”; it was at the dinner table that I said 
that We were talking about Mr. Joyce’s can- 
vass at the time that I saw Mr. Joyce in the 
street, and I said, “ I must go over to him.” 

4236. Was there anything more that occurred 
at that conversation in the street? — I think not; 

I do not recollect. 

4237. What previous acquaintance had you 
with Mr. Joyce ? — Just passing through the 
town. 

4238. Was he in any way a friend of yours? — 
No; after he was appointed governor of the gaol, 

I think I visited him in that capacity; he was 
governor of the gaol for a while. 

4239. And then I think he was succeeded by j, 

his brother ? — Yes. "*■ 

4240. Have you ever been at Merview, or been 
intimate with the family? — I know the family 
very well ; Mr. Joyee and myself often meet at 
committees or meetings, and tilings of that kind. 

4241. I suppose on that occasion you were 

S ierfectly civil and friendly to one another? — 
Perfectly so. 

4242. You were at that meeting at Blacks? 
— I was. 

4243. Will 
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4243. Will you tell us what passed about this 
« stocking knitters ” passage in your speech ?■ — 
First I was told by Mr. O’Donnell and his friends 
that a meeting would be held at Black’s at a 
certain day, and would I take the chair ; I said, 
« Jy s, you must get some lay gentleman to take 
it”; I think I said I did not like to interfere so 
prominently in the matter, and I designedly kept 
awav till about a quarter-past 8 o’clock, the hour 
appointed for the meeting, and when I came in, to 
my surprise, the meeting had not begun ; I went 
up to the platform, and they began to say “ Take 
the chair,” and so on ; I declined, but at last I 
yielded, and I said, “ 1 have made no preparation 
for it.” 

4244. You had no intention whatever of 
speaking when you went? — Not the least. 

4245. You were put iu the chair by acclama- 
tion? — Yes. 

4246. Was it you that opened the proceedings 
and made the first speech on the spur of the 
moment? — It was I who introduced Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

4247- How did this about the “stocking- 
lmitters ” crop up ? — I do not know whether these 
things cropped up when I was introducing Mr. 
O’Donnell, or when I was putting a resolution 
to the meeting. 

4248. What did you say about the “stocking- 
knitters ’’ ? — I think I was alluding at the time to 
a complaint that was made of priestly interference, 
and priestly influence, and so on, and a kind of 
cry got up. I said, “ I do not know who has a 
better right to interfere than priests ; they are 
always friends of the people ; in your want and 
in your distress, who will you appeal to ? Who 
is it that baptizes you ? Who is it that at the 
last moment, in cholera or in fever, will attend to 
you ? ” I think I said, “ When in that state, will 
you go to the club house, or to Merview ? ” I am 
not quite certain whether I made use of the two 
words, but I said, “ To whom will you appeal in 
the last moment ? ” 

4249. Did jou say or convey at all that if the 
people did not stand by the priests, how could 
they expect the priests to stand by their death- 
beds? — Indeed I have no idea in the world 
of it. 

4250. Do you remember any one in the crowd 
calling out something about “ stocking-knitters ”? 
— I think it was repeated more than once. 

4251. Had you heard the phrase before?— I 
have, often. 

4252. Had you used it at all until it was used 
by some person in the crowd? — I think it was 
used more than once by some person in the crowd ; 
I think my idea in using it was to prevent there 
being a clamour got up in the crowd. I said, 
“We will have no stocking-knitters.” Some 
person in the crowd said that ; and then after- 
wards, 1 think, it was repeated more than once 
by the crowd, and I think I said, “We will have 
no stocking-knitters.” 

4253. Did you, in that expression, intend to 
'refer to the lady that is dead? — I do not think I 
thought of the lady at all ; the whole thing might 
pass before my mind as a past transaction, and I 
thought to say as little as I possibly could about 
the matter at that time. That is all that I said 
about it, or ever intended to say about it. 

4254. After you went oat, I think Mr. Black 
spoke to you about this? — Not until the follow- 
ing day. 

4255. You got Mr. Joyce’s letter? — Yes. 
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4256. You answered it, and had a correspond- 
ence with him? — I did. 

4257. Had Mr. O’Donnell any knowledge, as 
far as you know, of the correspondence? — None 
whatever. 

4258. Or Dr. Ward, who was with him? — Not 
the least. 

4259. Did you go out canvassing at all, ac- 
cording to your present recollection, until after 
Mr. O’Donnell’s return from Dublin? — No, I did 
not. 

4260. You went to Castiegar with him, did 
you not ? — I did. 

4261. Why did you go to Castiegar? — My 

reason for going to canvass with him at Castiegar 
was that I think I heard that the bailiff’ went 
round with Mr. Joyce, telling the people 

4262. Do you speak Irish? — I do, well. 

4263. Castiegar is an Irish speaking district, 
is it not? — Decidedly so. 

4264. You attended the meeting at Castiegar? 
—I did. 

4265. Did you hear Mr. O’Donnell’s speech 
there ? — I did. 

4266 Did you hear him mention the bishop ? 
— I think he mentioned that the bishop could not 
interfere. 

4267. Did you hear him mention the clergy ? 
— Distinctly ; I think he said they were all on 
his side, and were opposed to Mr. Joyce; that he 
had their support; I was more disposed to look at 
the effect of what he said, than to listen to what 
he was saying himself. 

4268. I believe you canvassed with him both 
in the town and in the country? — I did. 

4269. Did you ascertain, in the course of your 
canvass, what the feeling of the constituency was 
towards him ? — I may say that, in my canvass, it 
was universal ; we only got, I think, two refusals, 
from persons who were engaged already. 

4270. Did you, with any voter, at any time, 
use any influence as a priest to affect the elec- 
tion ? — I might say that I did not canvass a voter 
at all in the town ; my rule was to introduce Mr. 
O’Donnell when required, and, in the country, to 
explain in Irish the secrecy of the ballot. 

4271. But you went with him and gave him 
your countenance, as far as it went ? — I did. 

4272. Did you use the influence of your clerical 
office in any way? — I did not indeed; I did not 
require to do it Mr. O'Donnell was well received 
wherever he went. 

4273. You spoke in Irish at Castiegar?— 
I did. 

4274. What did you say there ? — I went there 

partly with Mr. O’Donnell ; what I said was, that 
Mr. O’Donnell came there to apologise for not 
being able to call individually upon those whom 
he had canvassed previously ; I then explained 
to them the secrecy of the ballot, and not to be 
afraid of any man, in fact. I went so far as to 
say that there was no possibility 

4275. Were you by at any of the promises that 
the voters trave ? — I was. 

4276. Did you interpret any of the answers of 
any of them that cou’d not speak English ?— Yes. 

4277. What do you remember of what anybody 
told you? — In Castiegar, the third person vve went 
to canvass was a respectable countryman— — 

4278. Mr. .Serjeant Armstrong.'] Was this on 
the Sunday ?— It was on a Thursday or Friday ; 
Mr. O’Donnell, Dr. Ward, and Mr. Iveane were 
together, and a countryman called me on one 
side, and he told me, “ 1 think we would be all 
with you, but we are afraid to speak our minds ; 

0 4 we 
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wc have learned a little from the last election ; 
we 3c now very well what we are to say.” He (lid 
not 1 ike the others to know what lie was saying 
to mo. 

4279. What was that man’s name? — I think 
his name was Small. 

4280. In general, did the rural voters, while 
you were about, promise him their support V — 
They did. 

4281. You said you several times explained to 
them the secrecy of the ballot ; did any of them 
ask you about that? — They did not ask me, but 
I saw that they were afraid about it, and they 
seemed to he under the impression that it would 
be discovei’cd afterwards how they had voted. 

4282. And you explained to them that it could 
not ? — Exactly. 

4288. Did any of them say anything ahont 
how they were coming in to vote ? — 1 believe 
they said they would rather that. Mr. O’Donnell 
would not send for them at all ; they said that, 
they would come in on the landlords’ ’busses, and 
that they would know what to do afterwards ; I 
am sure I heard one man say that. 

4284. You canvassed in your own parish ? — 
Yes. 

4285. How was Mr. O’Donnell received in 
the town ? — Well. 

4286. During 1 the entire of this had you com- 
munication with the bishop about it?— I had not.. 

4287. Did he interfere with you at all ? — Not 
in the least; I avoided him during the time as 
much as I could, except meeting him at din- 
ner and breakfast, that was all. 1 had a reason 
for that ; 1 was told at the beginning of the elec- 
tion — 

4288. You knew about the position he was in ? 
— Yes. 

4289. Had you any doubt that you bad the 
approval of the bishop ? — I am sure that he 
approved of what I was doing. 

4290. At what, time did you go to the court- 
house on the polling day ? — About a quarter to 
nine. 

4291 . You wercnotthci'c when the poll opened ? 
— I was not. 

4292. Did you spend the whole day at the 
place when you went.? — I did, except, perhaps, 
20 minutes at breakfast. 

4293. At what. hour? — Ten exactly. 

4294. What part, did you take in the prooecil- 
ings that went on there ? — An active part. 

4295. In doing what? — If or the first two hours, 
X think, in showing the different booths to Mr. 
O’Donnell’s voters. 

4296. Did you lay hands upon any voters ? — 
Indeed I did not, except on one old man. 

4297. Who was he? — He is a Hama man; I 
think his name was Travis. It was just at the 
time that Mr. Janns was keeping the crowd out 
of the court-house, and letting them in indivi- 
dually, and someone in the crowd called out to 
me, “ For God’s sake do get this old man in 
he had been waiting two hours; he was very 
feeble, and I took him by the arm, and told him 
to take my arm, to get him in. 

4298. Did you get him in? — I did not; I 
had to remain there too long, and I think 1 told 
some other person to support him. 

4299. You did not take him up, even to poll ? 
— I did not. 

4300. Do you remember what occurred in the 
passage and in the hall between yourself and 
Mr. J oyce ?— I do, distinctly. I was just, passing 
by, and I saw a rush of four or five of those boys 



that wore the green ribbons, and at the end of 
the passage below I saw Mr. Joyce; the door 
opened, and they began to shout; I thought 
they wove running after Mr. Joyce; “ What is 
this you arc doing?” I said, “ Mr. Joyce W 
entered the booth.” “Oh, Mr. Joyce,’’ l4aid 
" you and I will walk out.” If there was a voter 
i did not see the voter, Init I saw the door open- 
perhaps the voter had just entered; but I saw 
the door open, and Mr. Joyce at the door. 

4801. What, did Mr. Joyce say to you?— I 
did not; hear Mr. Joyce's voice at all ; I walked 
out then; I took no notice of it; there was 
nothing done to him ; I think lie walked out of 
sight. 

4302. Did you in any way obstruct, or in any 
way interfere with, any voters in their voting ? 
— I did not, indeed. 

4303. I believe you spoke to a good many 
during the day ? — I did. 

4304. To what effect? — Just told them not to 
be afraid ; 1 saw some of them extremely timid ; 
above all. Major Tjynch’s tenants, I thought', 
who came in late in the evening, and I told 
them they need not be afraid of anyone, but just 
vote as they liked. 

4305. Did you ask a single man the whole 
flay to vote for Mr. O’Donnell ? — I did not. 

4306. Do you remember the arrival of a car 
with four or five men on it? — I do. 

4307. Will you describe what occurred as to 

that. car? — I. was perfectly sure 

4308. What did you say, and what did they 
do? — 1 asked them to come along, and I told 
them “ This is your booth ; those that are under 
the letter 0, poll there.” 

4309. You knew Kcnealy’s name ? — Yes. 

4310. Did they get off the car? — They did, 
and followed me. 

4311. Did you say anything to them, except 
“ Come in”? — Not a word; I just pointed to 
the poll-door, and they came in ; I am not aware 
that they polled at. all ; I just went to show 
them the booth ; that was all. 

4312. And you saw them go to it?— Yes. 

4313. Were you present in this side street, by 
the side of the court-house, on the arrival of any 
of the ’busses or cars ? — I was at the back of the 
court-house the whole day ; I was really fatigued 
after 1 1 o’clock, and I did not take any active 
part after that.; I stayed inside the whole time, 
except that I went round occasionally; I did 
not see the ’busses arrive outside ; one time l 
think I heard some noise at the time the mounted 
police came up : I think I said to the mob, “ For 
Heaven’s sake do not destroy Mr. O’Donnells 
chance ; let the people vote as they like ; let 
them alone ;” and some person said, “ The reason 
is because some persons arc locked up inside. ’ I 
said, “ Very well, let them vote as they like.” 

4314. Did you in any way, that day, lead or 

incite any of this mob? — I did not; I did as 
much as I could to keep them quiet; on that 
occasion I asked them to go away, and they 
did go. .1 

4315. Was there, at any time during the* 
whole day, so far as you observed, any obstruc- 
tion or interference with the voters ? — I c0l J ( 
not see at any time, except when Mr. Janns ie 
them in ; as 1 said, I was kept there myself. 

4316. Was there any obstruction on the part 
of the crowd to prevent their voting ?— '-N 0 ' 
the least; nothing except in the front of t c 
court-house ; there were crushes, and the obstruc- 



tion arose as I have explained. 



4317. You 
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4317. You were through the crowd con- 
stantly ? — I was. 

4318. Were there many drunken people in it ? 
—I did not see any, except a man who was 
nearly drunk at nine o’clock in the morning. 

4319. You saw him drunk early in the day? 
— Not exactly drunk. 

4320. You heard the shouting, I suppose, and 
the language? — 1 did. 

4321. What was it? — I heard them shouting 
for O’Donnell, and I heard considerable groaning 
on two or three occasions, and I thought the 
cause of it was Mr. Joyce standing there on the 
steps; his appearance and manner appeared to 
me to be defiant, and the crowds were yelling 
and shouting at him ; he was looking at them 
defiantly. 

4322. Was any violence of any kind used 
towards him ? — None whatever. 

4323. Was there, to your knowledge, anything 
done which would have prevented a voter from 
voting in the ordinary manner? — There was 
not. 

4324. It was stated that you were taking part 
in one of those processions with a banner ? — I did 
not; when those guild processions came up I 
went down showing the different booths as they 
came up, just dividing them here and there, and 
showing every batch its own booth. 

4325. Did you lead up any of the processions ; 
did you join them at all?— I did not; I halted 
opposite the court-house ; I just went out and 
detailed them into eight different batches. 

4326. According to their letters ? — Yes. 

4327. Mr. Blake stated that he heard you say 
that the voters were to mind their conscience ; 
did you say that ? — I did not ; I told the people 
not to be afraid, just to vote as they liked, 
according to their consciences, and not to mind 
priest or landlord. 

4328. You did use the word conscience? — I 
believe I did. 

4329. I believe on more occasions than one ? — 
I did. 

4330. Did you go into Semple’s yard during 
the day ? — E did not. 

4331. Were you present when the bishop 
preached on the Sunday afterwards ? —I was 
not ; I was walking outside the church. 

4332. You have been at other elections in 
Galway before ? — Yes, every election for the last 
12 years. 

4333. Was this election more riotous, or less 
so, than others?— Quieter ; l did not see much 
of the last election ; the last election might have 
been quiet; I saw more of this than of the pre- 
vious one. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

4334. How many elections do you remember? 
— I was very much concerned in the election of 
1867, 1 think ; I was actively engaged for Lord 
St. Lawrence at the time. 

4335. You recollect a good many, and what 
the current of political feeling was ; is it not a 

‘ fact that up to the last election that we are in- 
quiring about, the clergy, as a rule, supported 
what you now call the county or gentlemanly 
part of the landlord party ? — I only supported 
them upon one occasion ; that was all. 

4336. Are you sufficiently acquainted with 
the past political action of the place to know 
that I am correct in stating that? — I do not 
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know what other priests did, I am only tellinir 
you what I did in the year 1867. = 

4337. Are you a deep politician, and do you 
m’x yourself up in these matters ; you may if 
you like, it is not any of my business, but do 
you not know that hitherto the main support of 
the priests in Galway has been with what is 
called the landlord party ? — Indeed I do not. 

4338. Can you give me a single instance where 
it was otherwise ? — I do not know whether they 
interfered, except at Lord St. Lawrence’s 
election. 

4339. Do you not know that I am right iu 
stating that it was the landlord party, as contra- 
distinguished from the town or trading party, 
that the priests supported in the main in times 
gone by ? — I am not aware. 

4340. Can yon give me any instance in which 
a different course was taken? — I could not give 
you an instance where they interfered on one 
side or the other. 

4341. Were you collated to your parish*? — 
I was. 

4342. Regularly collated ? — Regularly col- 
lated. 

4343. So that you are a full and plenary 
parish priest? — I am. 

4344. When did you see the bishop last to be 
talking to him; when were you last in con- 
versation with the bishop? — About an hour ago; 
I just met him in the hall. 

4345. And you were telling him, I suppose, 
how things were getting on? — I had not much 
time to tell him ; I was anxious to be back. 

4346. You were telling him about the progress 
of the case? — I was not indeed; and another 
priest was speaking to him at the time. The 
court was going on, and I just walked in; we 
were just taking luncheon. 

4347. I thought you said in the hall ? — I 
meant the hall of the college house. 

4348. Have you got the original draft of the 
copy which you kept of the letter that you sent 
to Mr. Joyce ? — I have not ; I have the copy 
that I kept. I have not what I called the 
original draft, because that was written on a 
scrap of paper in a hurry. 

4349. And you kept the copy ? — I did. 

4350. Show me the copy ? — ( The Witness 
handed a paper to the learned Counsel). 

4351. This is the one of the 16th of February ? 
— Yes. 

4352. To which of them does this scrap 
belong ? — To the first. 

4353. L’o the one of the 16th? — Yes. 

4354. Originally you did it on scraps ; what 
became of the scraps? — I just tore them and put 
them in the waste-paper basket. 

4355. Did you happen to show them to any- 
body before you tore them? — I think I did. 

4356. You showed them to the bishop? — I 
did, and to another. 

4357. You did not dare send such letters as 
these out of the college house without his 
authority ? — I dared indeed. 

4358. And he approved of them? — He ap- 
proved of them. 

4359. And suggested corrections ? — Yes; and 
suggested corrections. 

4360. And amended the scraps in his own 
writing? — He made the punctuations. 

4361. You did not know when to stop, and he 
put the stops?— I wrote my draft in a quarter 
of an hour, and cveiy single word of it I wrote. 

p 4362. And 
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jj CY 4362. And you substituted one word for 

P. Dooley another? — Yes. 

4363. He put the stops into it ? — Not many, 

20 May i t h in k. 

1 °74- 4364. If you have the original we would 

rather see it for ourselves? — I am sorry I have 
not. 

4365. Did you look for it ? — Indeed I did the 
very moment I got the subpoena. 

4366. Did you not recollect that you had torn 
it up at the time ? — Perhaps a scrap might have 
remained, and I searched my desk for it. 

4367. Could you tell me what portions arc 
the offsprings of the bishop’s amendments ; I 
suppose I may take it for granted that he was 
as venomous as yourself in the matter? — I do 
not know whether he was or not; I do not know 
what his feelings were. 

4368. Will you read your draft of the letter? 
— “ It appears on close examination to convey 
two ideas I think I said “ The one and the 
second.” He said, “ You must say ‘ The first 
and the second,’ or e The one and the other’.” 

4369. Go on and read it. out, and tell us where 
the bishop amended it? — “ The first, apologising 
for having accosted me on Saturday ; the second, 
expressing your indignation at my conduct.” 
I do not know of any correction that he sug- 
gested there. “ Now as to the first, let me 
assure you, you need no apology whatever. You 
gave neither offence, pain, nor pleasure. I en- 
joyed the high honour of shaking 1 lands with 
you so very seldom (three times, I believe) 
during my past life, that I can very readily do 
without a repetition of it until death.” 

4370. “ The high honour ; ” was that your own 
idea? — Yes, that was my own idea. 

4371. That w'as a sneer; it was ironical? — 
It was ; I do not think lie spared me. 

4372. Go on? — “As to your ‘indignation,’ 
let me tell you that it looks more political than 
religious or real.” 

4373. That is the bishop’s, isn’t it? — Indeed 
it is not. “ The allusion you complain of had 
reference, I presume, to stocking-knitters. I 
need hardly tell you there were more kdics'of 
that profession than the lady you are pleased to 
call your mother , nor need I tell you that all 
those who crowded the grand jury box, day 
after day, during the Keogh exhibition, will be 
regarded as the stocking knitters as long as 
Galway is Catholic. The Galway people have 
Catholic hearts and long memories ; they will 
not fail to recollect that all those who acted so 
interestedly during that notorious (rial were 
Keogh’s willing and applauding sponsors when he 
sneered at God’s Providence.” 

4374. Tell me anything that is the bishop’s? 
— I do not know of any. 

4375. Is “God’s Providence” the bishop’s? 
— Not at all. “ I believe I can flatter myself 
with as much regard for the dead as you can. 
I would like to see all possible respect paid to 
their remains, and to see them buried in a 
Christian manner. I would like to see the good 
among them held up as models to the living, and 
the bud or the imperfect not altogether forgotten, 
but teaching their lesson also. I ask you who 
is it that disturbs the dead at the present moment 
and on this occasion? Is it not you by your 
present canvass for the representation of the 
borough of Galway ? You could not ho so 
blind as not to foresee that the people of Galway 
would resent the conduct of the Joyces on the 
occasion of the now famous f Galway Judgment.’ 



I must tell you, in addition, that it was a regard 
for the dead that prevented more being said on 
the occasion you complain of. At the time the 
jvords were used which, I presume, have roused 
your indignation, a very important subject wafc 
mooted, namely, the absence of the bishop, and 
his being ostracised from politics for seven years 
by Judge Keogh. Some one in the crowd cried 
out for the stocking-knitters.” 

4376. This is all your own now ? — I think it is, 

4377. .lust try to remember whether the 
bishop’s hand comes in there? — I think he sug- 
gested “ You ought not to admit the charge about 
the stocking-knitters ; I think you are not called 
upon to admit the charge at all.” Then the 
sense changed ; an important subject was bein<* 
mooted; I was speaking about its importance; 

I admitted in my draft, that I did make use of 
the words at a time that I was speaking about 
the absence of the bishop, and his being censured 
by .J udge Keogh. Tie said, “ I do not think you 
are called upon to admit the thing at all and he 
said, “ that, an important thing was being dis- 
cussed;” “a very important subjeetbeingmooted;” 

I said, “ I was discussing a very important sub- 
ject ”; he said, “ you might say ‘ a very important 
subject was being discussed ’ ”; that is the change 
he suggested there. “ The absence of the bishop, - 
and his being ostracised from politics for seven 
years by J udge Keogh. Some one iu the crowd 
cried out for the stocking-knitters; these words 
were more than once re-echoed ; the feelings of 
all present were indignantly roused at the recol- 
lect ion of the treatment of the bishop by Judge 
Keogh. I give myself much credit for saying so 
very little at the time when so many ideas about 
the past were crowding before my mind. Now, 
if the words referred to were applicable,” I do not 
know of any suggestion there, or alteration, 

“ to the late Mrs. Joyce, I cannot help that; 
whose fault was it hut her own?” There was 
some suggestion there ; “ the fault was hers, not 
mine;” as well as 1 can recollect, that was the 
way in which I wrote it ; L wrote it just in a 
quarter of an hour ; “those who know Galway 
will say that if another Mrs. Joyce, your own 
mother, were alive, she would have adopted a 
course more befitting a Catholic and a gentle- 
woman ; she would adopt the course of minding 
her children at home preferably to preparing 
bouquets for the man who sneered at the Pope, 
and called the bishops and priests of this vast 
county a ‘ rabblerout.’ ” 

4378. Mr. Justice LawsonJ] Was that your 
own production, that allusion to the former Mrs. 
Joyce ? — It was, my Lord ; the idea was mine, 
and as to any words, I cannot recollect any words 
that “ Let me ask you in conclusion not to 
imagine that I have done speaking yet; your 
letter, to say the least of it, is most uncalled-for, and 
very much calculated to elicit the condemnation 
and indignation of the most peace-loving amongst 
us ;” that was mine. 

4379. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) Who sug- 
gested this hit ( holding up a scrap of paper)? 
Well, the bishop said, “You know what you 
might say about who it is disturbs the dead on 
the present occasion,” and I just wrote that out. 

4380. Thia was the bishop’s dictation ?— Not 
his dictation. 

4381. He gave you the idea? — He gave me 

the idea. , 

4382. And you just worked it out; “I ask 
you who is it that disturbs the dead, at the pre- 
sent moment, and on this occasion ; is it not you 

. by 
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by your present canvass for the representation of 
the borough of Galway?” That, you think, was 
a fair view of the matter; that he was disturbing 
the dead by his canvass ?— It reminded the people 
^-3jf Galway of the dead, certainly. 

* 4383. “ You could not be so blind as not to 
foresee that the people of Galway would resent 
the conduct of the Joyces on the occasion of the 
now famous Galway judgment”; who is the man 
that cried out in the crowd for the “stocking- 
knitters ” ? — I am not certain, but I think 

4384. I like you to be certain ?— Morgan ; I 
think I heard it was Morgan ; I could not see 
the man ; the man was very far away from me. 

4385. Will you now swear to the man that 
cried it out ? — I will not. 

4386. Did you hear it yourself?— The word 
used ? 

4387. Aye ?— I did, indeed, aud I think more 
than once. 

4388. And you take great credit to yourself in 
the letter for not having said more thau you did 
say ? — I think I might have said more. 

4389. Do you know what you did say about 
Mrs. Joyce and the “stocking-knitters”? — Not a 
word more than that; and I spoke in high terms 
of Mr J oyce, more than any others ; I think I 
said he was a respectable gentleman ; I had no 
idea of making use of the cry, or any other argu- 
ment against Mr. Joyce. 

4390. What did you say about the “stocking- 
knitters” ? — Not a word beyond that, using the 
word “ stocking-knittei-3 ” ; “ we will have no 
stocking-knitters.” 

4391. “ From. Merview”? — I won’t say that 
I said that. 

4392. Will you swear you did not? — I think 
I will. 

4393. Are you certain of that, “ We will have 
no ‘stocking-knitters’ from Merview” ! — 1 think 
I will swear I did not. 

4394. You think you will swear ? — I will 
swear not Stocking • knitters ’ from Merview.” 

4395. Did you use the word “ Merview ” in 
your speech ? — I would not be surprised if I did. 

4396. Nor I either ; in what part of the speech 

did you allude to Merview ; state the context, if 
you please / — I was alluding 

4397. State the context as if you were speak- 
ing it in the first person? — I do not recollect 
that. 

4398. As well as you can; will you now 
undertake to repeat with accuracy one single 
sentence of that speech ? — I will not. 

4399. It was a very excited meeting? — Not 
very excited. 

4400. Very enthusiastic? — Not very. 

4401. You had made no preparations for it? — 
No. 

4402. And you were called to the chair? — I 
was. 

4403. Don’t you know it is the usage for the 
chairman to preside as a sort of moderator ; how- 
ever, you rushed into the arena at once ; did not 

”5 you make the first speech? — I introduced Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

4404. Did not you make the first speech of the 
evening? — If you call it a speech, you may; I 
was the first to speak, at all events. 

4405. And no chair was taken till you went 
there ?— No. 

4406. Could you tell me with accuracy any 
one sentence you delivered in the whole of that 
speech ? — I could not-. 

4407. You referred, at all events, in the course 
201. 



of the speech to three of the sacraments of vour 
church ? -I think I did. J 

4408. The first, wliat you may call the middle 
one, and the last ?— Exactly ; I do not recollect 
the order. 

4409. Birth, marriage, and death; now you 
cannot swear to a single sentence you uttered ? 
— Not accurately. 

4410. Would you think it any harm to say 
that you would expect the people to stand by 
the priests?— I would not say it would be any 
harm, but^I know I did not say it. 

4411. You swear you did not say that the 
people ought to stand by the priests now ? — I do 
not think I did. 

4412. Will you say positively that you did 
not? — I do. not recollect saying it. 

_ 4413. Will you now say positively that you 
did not use that expression, that, the people 
should stand to the priests now ? — I swear posi- 
tively I did not say they should stand to the 
priests. 

4414. Anything as close as possible to it; 
don’t let there be a verbal difference? — No, I 
did not ; I said they had certain claims to the 
support and sympathy of the people. 

4415. Are you certain you used either the 
word “ claims ” or “ sympathy,” because talking 
to a lot of common fellows they could understand 
the words “ stand to us, boys ” ? — I recollect 
using the word “ claim.” 

4416. Did you use “sympathy”? — I said 
“ support.” 

4417. Did you say in substance the people 
ought to support the priests ? — I did not say they 
ought. 

4418. That you expected they would? — I was 
certain they would at the time. 

4419. Can you give me the sentence in which 
you used the word “ support ” ? — I cannot. 

4420. Did you use the word “ death-bed ” ? — 

I did not. 

4421. You are sure of that? — Perfectly. 

4422. Or “ dead”? — No; no recollection what- 
soever. 

4423. Oh, it is not recollection ; I am satisfied 
if you give me that answer, that you have no 
recollection, if that is all you say ; will you say 
positively now that if three or four people swear 
positively you did, they are all wrong? — My 
belief is that I am nearer the truth when I say 
I did not say it. 

4424. Mr. Justice Lamon.~\ Never said, 
“ death-bed ” ? — Yes. 

4425. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Would it be 
any harm, do you think, in a speech on such an 
occasion to say, “ The priests are your friends, 
and always were. They baptise you when infants, 
they marry you when adults, and stand by your 
death-bed at the last hour ? — I do not say there 
is any barm, or that there is not ; I am not going 
to judge. 

4426. Would it be any harm to say that upon 
such an occasion ? — I know I did not say it. 

4427. Would it be any harm to say it; you 
are not sure ; you have prefaced this by assur- 
ing me you cannot repeat any one sentence ? — 
It may be harm in law ; in morals I do not see 
any harm in it. 

4428. According to your own opinion, would 

it be harm to say that ? — I do not see the harm 
in it. .... 

4429. I am not saying there is any harm in it; 

I want the facts. There were a great many voters 
there ? — A large number. 

P 2 4430. A general. 
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Rev. 4430. A general, promiscuous gathering? — I 

P. Dooley, think the voters were the predominant element. 

4431. Any of the country people ? — I did not 
2° May ge<3 one< 

1 ,4 ' 4432. You do not recollect ? — Not one. 

4433. No doubt you showed the bishop the 
letter that you had received from young Mr. 
Joyce ? — I did. 

4434. And you showed the reply which he 
sent to the letter you have just read ? — I did. 

4435. Now take into your hand the rejoinder 
to that letter, and tell me what part his lordship 
had in the composition of that; did he point that 
for you ? — I think he saw it. 

4436. Tell us what he did to it ; did not he 
put 6tops to it ? — I do not know ; I wa3 not so 
particular about this as about the other ; I could 
not tell you the part he took ; “ I do thoroughly 
approve of your declining to enter into angry 
correspondence with me, the anger being all on 
your side.” 

4437. Was the anger all on his side ; did you 
write the letter in cold blood, or were you angry ? 
— I was a little bit annoyed. 

4438. Answer the question ; did you Avrite it 
in cold blood or in anger ? — I Avas not angry. 

4439. Then you Avere in cold blood ? — Yes. 

4440. Then go on reading that ? — “ As all I 
have been painfully pressed to Avrite Avas solely 
in self-defence. Indeed, I would say it is strauge 
the same spirit of religion which seems to actuate 
you now did not prevent you from writing your 
first letter to me, which you should have seen 
Avas gratuitously and grossly insulting ; I did not 
Avish to characterise that strange production as 
it deserved, nor shall I do so now. I am con- 
vinced that certain busybodies, Avho think they 
are something, Avhile the Avhole community here 
regard them as mere ciphers, are the moving 
spirits, that through feelings of Avounded pride 
are instigating you, Avithout any regard for you 
or your family, as they instigated others, to enter 
on a course Avhich ever ends disastrously. As to 
your postscript, I never, if you read over my 
letter carefully, said any Avord disrespectfully 
about Avhere you were at the time of the memor- 
able petition, uor does it matter as regards the 
question at issue, Avhich you Avill observe your 
course of action in seeking the suffrages of the 
outraged people of Galway luis brought pro- 
minently fonvard.” 

4441. Who were the busybodics ? -Indeed, I 
can hardly tell you. 

4442. But you must indeed. You wrote this 
in cold blood, and you must tell us Avho were the 
busybodies regarded as ciphers by everybody 
but themselves? — Some people calling at the 
club-house. 

4443. The gentlemen of the club are busy- 
bodies that everybody thinks ciphers ? — Not all. 

4444. “Iam convinced that certain busybodies 
AA'lio think they arc something, while the Avhole 
community here regard them as mere ciphers.” 
Who are the Avhole community that you under- 
take to speak for so authoritatively ?— The Gal- 
way people. 

4445. You put them in your pocket, aud you 
are the mouth-piece of the whole. Just so ; you 
nod assent. “ Are the moving spirits, that 
through feelings of Avounded pride, are instigat- 
ing you, Avithout any regard for you or your 
family, as they instigated others, to enter on a 
course which ever ends disastrously.” Docs that 
mean opposing the Avishes of the priests ? — No ; 
indeed it did not. 



4446. What is the course that ever ends dis- 
astrously ? — Seeking the suffrages of the people 
of Galway, and being denied. 

4447. Against the Avill of the priests?— No 

not exactly. !... 

4448. But very near it?— Against the wishes' 
of the people of Gahvay themselves. 

4449. “ As they instigated others to enter on 
a course which ever ends disastrously.” You 
mean to convey that that had nothing to do Avith 
opposing the priests ? — I do. 

4450. That was not in your mind?— It Avas 
not. 

4451. What part of this did the bishop amend? 
— I could not tell you indeed; I did not take 
much notice of that. 

4452. Did you write this upon scraps, too? 

Well, I do not recollect; I may, on one scrap, at 
all events. 

4453- “ As to your postscript, I never, if you 
read over my letter carefully, said auy Avord dis- 
respectfully about where you Avere at the time of 
the memorable petition, nor docs it matter as 
regards the question at issue, Avhich you will 
observe your course of action in seeking the 
suffrages of the outraged people of Galway, has 
brought prominently forward ; ” what were they 
outraged about? — About the late petition. 

4454. About the action of the priests; were 
you examined as a Avitness on the former peti- 
tion ? —I do not think I Avas ; I Avas not ; I was 
examined to produce documents, and asked some 
questions, but not sworn. 

4455. You were examined to produce docu- 
ments? — I was. 

4456. Were you parish priest at that time ?— 

1 was, I think. 

4457. The same place here ? — Yes. 

4458. Wore you viear-gcncral at that time?— 
No, 1 Avas not. 

4459. You have been promoted aud appointed 
vicar-gencral since? — The former vicar-general 
died since then. 

4460. What Avas the first time that, in the 
bishop’s presence, the subject of Mr. O’Donnell’s 
pretensions was mentioned as far as you know ; 

I mean his candidature, and his aspirations to 
become member for the borough, or any other 
phrase you like to use? — I think it occurred 
before last Christmas. 

4461. It Avas spoken of between you and the 
bishop ? — Spoken of at the table. 

4462. Where the bishop was? — Where the 
bishop Avas. 

4463. Now that Avas before he Avasin the field 
at all as a candidate ? — It Avas his name Avas 
turned up. 

4464. And the probability of bis coming for- 
ward Avas the subject of conversation, was not 
it ? — I do not think it was. 

4465. How on earth ! I have asked you the 
question, and just attend to your answer before 
you say you do not think it was ; I asked you 
when, the first time, liis aspirations to become 
member were discussed Avith the bishops, and you 
said before Christmas last; do you adhere to 
that? — I introduced the subject myself, and I 
said I thought it Avas ridiculous at the time. 

4466. What did the bishop say? — I think he, 
more or less, laughed the matter off. 

4467. He thought it Avas ridiculous too, and 
said so ? — I do not knoAV that he said so ; I do 
not recollect what he said. 

4468. Did he say nothing; do you mean to 
say that the moment anything is mentioned about 
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an election lie puts his hand on his mouth? — 
Indeed he does not. 

4469. On the afternoon of the 8th February 
when Mr. O’Donnell had dined there, you turned 
round after the repast and addressed him, and 
said, I have pleasure in telling you that the 
priests of Galway have selected you ?” — Yes. 

4470. Had the priests of Galway selected him 
at that time ?— Those principally concerned had. 

4471. Had the priests of Galway, which you 
know grammatically means all the priests of 
Galway?— He had all in Galway there at the 
time, except one or two. 

4472. Had Father Kearnan been even asked 
anything about him at that time ?— He had not; 
it was not expected he would interfere either as 
my curate. 

4473. Was he present? — I am not sure. 

4474. Don’t you know he was not ? — I am not 
certain, I rather think he was. 

4475. Tell me the names of the clergy who 
were present at the table, or in that room, when 
you announced his selection to Mr. O’Donnell ? 
Father Greavan, Father Macdonogk, Father 
Carolan, Father Hind, and I do not know il 
Father Connor was there. 

4476. And Father Kearnan was not? — I think 
he left the table before I spoke about the 



matter. 

4477. You had before that communicated to 
the bishop what you thought ought to be done ? 
— I just met the bishop in the hall, and said so. 

4478. And he knew you were going to make 
the announcement quite well? — Certainly. 

4479. And you arranged that he should leave 
the room before you announced it? — We did not 
arrange it. 

4480. Did not you tell him that you would 
make the announcement ? — I did. 

44S1. And he got up and left the table? — 

4482. And, hot fool, you made the announce- 
ment? — I did. 

4483. You know whether the bishop highly 
approved of what you were doing? — He may. 

4484. But you believe he did?— I believe he 

did. . T 

4485. And you are the vicar generaL r l am. 

4486. You are his adjutant, and right-hand 
man ? — 1 do not know that I am. 

4487. Is not that the province of the vicar 
general, the glory of the vicar general ? — It is 

4488. In all his secrets, and chief counsellor 

and adviser ?— I am not ; as vicar general I have 
certain duties to transact, and I am confined to 
that. . . . . . 

4489. As a matter of fact are you high in his 
confidence, and I will say deservedly ? I may be. 

4490. Don’t you believe you are?— I am not 
a judge of his conscience. 

4491. Don’t you think he has a high opinion 
of you ? — He has always shown that, 

4492. Were not you promoted over many 
-•-older parish priests? — I was not. 

4493. Who promoted you? — The present 

bishop. . . , . , . 

4494. Do you think you stand high in ms 
confidence? — He has always shown me eveiy 
sign of treating me with every mark of respect.. 

4495. Don’t you believe that every priest in 

the place knew that the bishop approved of the 
announcement you were going to make . 1 do 

not know what they believed. 

4496. There you are, a community ot gentle- 
201 . 



men amongst yourselves, all mingling together 
there ; don’t you believe every other priest knew 
it had the bishop’s approbation ; I do not ask you 
to say positively, what is your belief upon that 
subject; do you believe they did? — I have no 
reason to know what they did. 

4497. It is painful, speaking to a logician as 
you are yourself, to be pressing these distinctions; 
do you believe they did? — Well, I do not know 
that they did. 

4498. I do not like to have any words with a 
gentleman in your exalted position, and a scholar. 
Take the distinction between knowledge and 
your own personal belief ; don’t you believe that 
they knew that the bishop was an approving 
party to your announcement? — I am sure they 
were under that impression. 

4499. Did you ever hear of the maxim qui 
facet per alium facet per se ? — Very often. 

4500. 1 dare say that enters into your theology 
as well as into our laws ? — Yes. 

4501. You told the bishop immediately after- 
wards that you had announced to Mi'. O’Donnell 
that he was selected ? — I did not. 

4502. You told him ?— I did not, that is my 
belief. 

. 4503. Do you think he did not know that very 
evening, before he went to bed? — I did not 
introduce the subject agaiu. 

4504. Have you the slightest doubt that before 
night he knew the intimation you made to Mr. 
O’Donnell ? — If he did, he did not from me. 

4505. Do you believe he knew it that night, 
before he went to sleep ? — I do not know that 
he did. 

4506. Don’t you believe it? — I do not know 
that he did. 

4507. Now, if yon were a vulgar, humble man, 
I should say you were fenciug, but you are 
protected from such au imputation by your 
position and scholarship. Take the difference 
between knowledge aud belief ; don’t you believe, 
before he went to bed, he got the information? 
— I believe he did, he knew I would carry out 
my word. 

4508. Did you avoid telling the bishop that 
you had announced to Mr. O’Donnell that he 
was selected ? — I did not avoid it. 

4509. When you came in contact with him the 
next morning, did you tell him ? — I did not. 

4510. Did you ever tell him that Mr. O’Don- 
nell was aware of the action of the clergy ?- 1 do 
not know that I did. 

4511. But he was aware of it ? — I believe he 



was. 

4512. Have you any doubt he knew it?— I 
liave no doubt he knew it. 

4513. Did you make any canvass at all for 
aim on the next day, the 9th February ?— No, I 
lid not. 

4514. Was it not till Monday, 9th March, that 

you went upon any canvass with Mr. O’Donnell? 
—No, I cannot say that I did until the 9th 
March. , 

4515. And when you went out upon the 

canvass, you gave him all the weight that 
attaches of course necessarily to your character, 
and position, and personal influence ?— -I gave no 
weight whatsoever, except walking with him, and 
introducing him. . 

4516. And assisting and aiding in his canvass. 
Did not you give your countenance and support; 
three or four could not speak at once; the candi- 
date makes the request, and the others abet and 
aid ?— I was with him. 

P 3 4ol7. Do 
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4517. Do you think you were an aid to him ? — 
I went with him, if that was of any weight to 
him he had the full benefit of it. 

4518. Do you think it retarded his canvass in 
the town, or aided his canvass; what was your 
object in going out ? — To give assistance to him, 
certainly. 

4519. Don’t yon think that object was effected ? 
— I think so; I am sure it was. 

4520. Do you recollect canvassing a man of 
the name of Macnamara, particularly. Wore you 
present when your friend Mr. Macdonogh was ? 
— No; Mr. Macdonogh canvassed the man. I 
know the man very well; 1 never canvassed him 
at all. 

4521. Tell me who were in the room and 
listening to what was going on when the ar- 
rangement was made on the 8th March, Sunday, 
to canvass the next day ? — The bishop was pre- 
sent; I was present; Father Greavau was pre- 
sent. I think Father Kearnan was present, 
Father Macdonogh, Father Carolan, and Father 
Hind. 

4522. The bishop did not go out that day 
before you made the arrangement about the can- 
vass ? — He did not. 

4523. And he knew you were going to make 
that arrangement ; that was settled between you 
and him beforehand ? — It was not ; I wrote to 
Dr. Ward. 

4524. Had not you and the bishop chatted 
over the subject of the priests canvassing before 
you went out canvassing? — We had not. 

4525. You had not? — No. 

4526. Had you no talk at all with his lord- 
ship about it? — l do not recollect that I had. 



4539. 
that ? - 
4540 
dialogue 
did not 
4541. 
there ? 
certain 
table. 



■ Ami Father Dooley. You „ e » TOof 
-I do not recollect. ot 

. You do not menu to say you . 
“ with Father Oreavnn alone I 

there were others there. 4 

You are sure that Father 
-1 think he was, but I am not perfect 
1 whether it was ut the breakfast i, ( l! on J 



4542. Now, was there anythin^ 
about it at the breakfast table ?— I 
fcctly certain. 



at all said 
am not per- 






+ i „ 1 7V • > u luuouuce subject of 
the breakfast if you are not sure of it?— Except 
it was the only time I could see the priests of the 
house together. 



4544. It is not; there is dinner hour ?— Some- 
times we are not all together then. I am not 
certain whether it was breakfast or dinner table 

4545. What put it into your head that it was 
breakfast? — It struck me first. 

4546. Does it strike you last that it was at 
dinner ? — It might, be at dinner. 

4547. Do you know whether it was at break- 
fast. or dinner two or three days before the Sun- 
day, that you spoke to the other priests about 
the canvass ?- -I am not certain. 

4548. Then it may have been at breakfast ?— 
It might. 



4549 It, may have been at dinner ?— It might. 

4550. And you do not recollect who was there ? 
— I do not. 

4551. And the bishop may have been there ? — 
He may. 



4552. Will you swear he was not ? — I will not 
swear he was not. 



4527. Is this your recollection, that sitting at 
the table there, without a word of preparatory 
introduction you turned round to Mr. O’Donnell 
and said, “ Wc will all go out and canvass with 
you to-morrow ”? — No, there was a preparation. 

4528. Tell us what was said ; all that was said 
on the subject there before the bishop?— At the 
breakfast table, I think, two days before that, I 
said I was writing to Dr. Ward to make some 
arrangement about canvassing the boroimh, and 
of course to let me know when he would be 
down. I think I suggested some arrangement 
should be made that Mr. O’Donnell was to go 
with one parish priest, he with another, and his 
brother with another. 

4529. Was Mr. O’Donnell at the breakfast ? — 
No. 

4530. Was Peter Ward there?— No; I told 
the other priests that I had written. 

4531. This was two days before? — Two or 
three days before. 

4532. Who were present when this conversa- 
tion occurred ? — The priests were. 

4533. And the bishop ? — I won’t be certain. 

4534. Is it not his lordship’s usage to break- 
fast with you ; we all know he is an early riser ? 

Generally. He very often breakfasts out; 
very often. 

4535. Was not he at breakfast that morning 
when this matter was mentioned about the can- 
vass ? — I could not tell you. 

4536. Try to recollect. Surely you can brin" 
that to mind. I want you to attend to that pai° 
ticularly. Was Father Kearnan there ? — I am 
not certain. 

4537. Was Father Commina there? — I am not 
certain. 

4538. Was Father Greavan ?— I think so. 



4553. Do you know whether he was or not; 
now he very particular about this?— I do not 
know whether he was or not. 

4554. Was the bishop there or not? — I rather 
think lie was, because ho is generally there. 

4555. Have you the slightest doubt he was? 
why do you rather think lie was? — Because he 
is generally there. 

4556. llave you the slightest reason now to 
suggest, lie was not there? — His being there at 
the time is not clearly before my mind. 

4557. But the impression 011 your mind is that 
he was? — Not that, I have the least recollection. 

4558. We will assume that ho was there, for 
argument’s sake ; tell us what was said, and who 
took part in the conversation ? — No one, except 
I mentioned that if Mr. O’Donnell was to make 
a canvass at all. 

4559. Did not you say something about a 
letter ? — I said first that I thought it was time to 
do something; if we were to do anything at all 
it was lime. 

4560. You had made up your minds to support 
him on the 8th February, and told him so?— 
Yes. 

4561. You knew that Mr. Joyce was going 
round on his canvass ? — I did. 

4562. It was time to be active ? — I said I had 

dropped a line to Dr. W ard to know when they j 
would be down. ' r ‘ 

4563. Did not the bishop say, “ Indeed it was”? 
— Indeed he did not. 

4564. Will you swear that the bishop sat there 
and was mum, and never interfered in any way 
when you, the vicar-general, threw out it was 
time to be active for Mr. O’JDoiinell ? — I do not 
recollect. 

4565. Will you swear he did not say, “ Indeed 
it is,” or words to that effect ? — I swear that he 

did 
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did not speak on the occasion. He said nothing 
at all about that, I think. 

4566. There is a distinction between your 
thinking he did not, and your swearing he did 
not«j Will you swear the bishop did not say to 
this effect, “ Indeed I think so ” ? — I do not 
recollect it. 

4567. That is your answer. Do you swear 
positively he did not? — I have no recollection 
that he said one word. 

4568. Will you go further than that, and say 
he did not as a positive matter of fact beyond the 

ossibility of doubt ; that it the bishop was there 
e never opened his mouth. V; ill you swear ? — 

I w’on’t swear positively, but it is beyond a 
shadow of doubt in my mind that he did not. 

4569. Will you swear he did not? — I do not 
recollect that he did. 

4570. Is that all the answer you will give ; 
that you do not recollect ? — I say he did not, 
because I have no recollection that he did. 

4571. Is the only answer you give that you do 
not recollect? — He did not; that is my answer. 

4572. You swear that unequivocally? — Yes. 

4573. Without qualification? — I told you the 
qualification. 

4574. What is the qualification ? — That I have 
no recollection. 

4575. Is not this your answer : that you have 
no recollection ? — That is my answer. 

4576. Then I will take it so; that you have no 
recollection. You do not know whether that was 
breakfast or dinner ? — No. 

4577. If it was breakfast, was the subject 
referred to at dinner the same day ? — It was not, 
because it was not referred to a second time. 

4578. Until Sunday? — Y r es. 

4579. Are you sure about that? — I am. 

4580. As far as you know there was no refer- 
ence to the subject of canvassing from that pre- 
liminary conversation until the Sunday ? — On 
my part. 

4581. Did you hear anybody else talking about 
it in the college-house ?-- 1 did not. 

4582. And then, on the Sunday, in the pre- 
sence of the bishop, it was arranged that the 
priests should go out and canvass the next day 
with the candidate? — Yes. 

4583. And you turned round and told the 
candidate so ?— -I did ; we had a conversation 
about the matter. 

4584. And you have no doubt the bishop 
highly approved of that?— I do not know ; he 
may. He did not tell me. 

4585. Do you think the priests were acting 
against his wishes ? — I do not think they were ; 
I nevpr heard they were. 

4586. Has any other parish priest ever, with- 
out your leave, come into your parish and made 
a speech to anybody at an election time, or any 
other time ? — 1 am not aware. 

4587. Are you, as vicar general, entitled to go 
into the parish of another parish priest without 
asking him, to hold a political meeting ? — Not as 

"* vicar general. 

4588. Could you give one sentence of the 
speech you made yourself at the Castlegar meet- 
ing ? — I do not think I could. 

4589. Did you speak in Irish? — I did. 

4590. What is the Irish of “ bishop ” ?— 
“ Easbuc.” 

4591. Did you allude to the bishop in your 
speech ? — I did not. 

4592. Are you perfectly certain of that? — 
Perfectly certain. 

201. 



4593. You never referred to him, good or 
bad ? — No, I never touched the subject at all. 

4594. Can you give me one single circumstance 
that your friend, Mr. O’Donnell, uttered there 
with precision ? — I cannot. 

4595. You do not know what he said, and 
what he did not say? — I do not recollect what 
he said ; I was rather watching the crowd. 

4596. Did you or he speak first ? — I spoke 
first; I introduced him. 

4597. Then you do not know what he said ? 
— I do not remember what he said. 

4598. He might have said anything, for all 
you know ? — He might. If he said some things, 

I would recollect very well. 

4599. Yo t do not recollect a single sentence 
he uttered? — No; I recollect the substance of 
what he said. 

4600. Did you see the bishop in the morning 
of the polling, before you went down to the 
polling? — I did not. 

4601. Did you see him the night before ? — I 
do not recollect ; I might see him at the" dinner- 
table. 

4602. Is there no refection ; no evening meet- 
ing the party ?— There is not. 

4603. You saw him at dinner the day before? 
— I think I did. 

4604. Who was attending to any duties that 
might occur at the college-house while the elec- 
tion was going on ; for instance, sick calls and 
the like of that? — Nobody. 

4605. You were all down at the polling-place ? 
— Occasionally. 

4606. And I suppose the bishop thought you 
had gone out to fish ? — I do not thiuk he thought 
anything about it. 

4607. Where did he thiuk you were ? — He 
might guess very well where I was. 

4608. Did he uot know perfectly well where 
you were gone? — Very likely. 

4609. Did you uot know that he knew it very 
well?- No, I did not know ; I think he guessed 
where I was. 

4610. He put that and that together ; all the 
gentlemen were away, and he was attending to 
the business at home ; did you ever hear of an 
illustrious man who said, while the soldiers were 
fighting the battle iu the field, he was working 
the wires in the cabinet?— I do not remember 
hearing of it. 

4611. Have you read about the Prussian War ? 
— I read part of the history. 

4612. Did you ever hear of old Moltke, who 
worked the wires and won the battles?— Yes. 

4613. He canvassed the French in a nice way, 
did he not? — Yes. 

4614. Did you send up any little messages to 
the bishop during the day, to tell him how the 
war was going on ? — I did not. 

4615. Diet anybody take up any messages?— I 
do not know that they did ; not from me. 

4616. You had not time, I suppose ?— I had 

lenty, though part of the time I was as busy as 

could be. 

4617. l r ou had not your arm round auy man 
in a familiar manner? — No, indeed I had not. 

4618. Were you excited? — Not in the least. 

4619. Were you in cold blood? — As cool as I 
am now ; a little more so. 

4620. As cool as you were when you were 
writi -g the letters ?— J ust the same. 

4621. When first did you see the bishop after 
the polling was over ?— I think I was in for 
dinner that day, and I met him at dinner. 

_ 4 4622. And 
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Kev. 4622. And you told him the tact of how it got 
P. Dooley, on ?— No, I did not. 

4623. Did you say, “ Wc have settled the 

20 May Merview people ” ? — No, indeed 1 did not. 

>874- 4624. There was an allusion to the Merview 

people, was there not ? — Indeed there was not. 

4625. He was talking about the victory next 
Sunday ? — I did not hear him. 

4626. Did he say anything at all about the 
proceedings of the day? — Not a word that I 
recollect. 

4627. What did you say to him about them ? 
— Not a word ; I told him I was fatigued enough 
after the day. 

4628. You told us just now that you were 
fatigued at 11 o’clock, after such a hard morning’s 
work? — Yes, very likely ; I was more fatigued 
before the eveuing. 

4629. Did you attend any of the guild meet- 
ings at all?— I think I did. 

4630. What an unsatisfactory state of mind 
you are, in for a vicar general ? — I was not in the 
least dissatisfied. 

4631. You say you think you did? — I did. 

4632. Why do you think you did? — Because 
I was there. 

4633. That is one of the best reasons I ever 
heard ; when •were you thei'e ? — The evening 
before the polling. 

4634. Of all the men in the town, which do 
yon like the best ; the fishmongers, or the bakers, 
or the butchers, or the shoemakers, or the 
tinkers ? — 1 never made a choice between them ; 
I like them all equally well. 

4635. How many of the guilds did you attend 
the night before the polling? — Three; the shoe- 
makers’, the tailors’, and the bakers’. 

4636. The shoemakers to put a sole into the 
• matter, the tailors to sew up the Joyces, and what 

were the other fellows to do '! — To vote for Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

4637. And that is what took you there, to 
secure their vote for Mr. O’Donnell ?— No ; I 
thought they were secured already. 

4638. Did you make a speech on the omnibus 
on Patrick’s Day ? — I did. 

4639. Give us a touch of the speech on 
Patrick’s Day, for mercy’s sake; in the first 
place, you made an apology for being there at 
all, 1 hear ? — Not a word. 



4G40. You expressed that nothing but the 
Pressure of necessity would induce you to appear 
there on that occasion ? — Nothin^ was so fa 
from my mind as to apologise for* my present 
there. .1 

4641. Tell me anything you said?— I iL 
dueed Mr. O’Donnell. 



4642. I thought that you were sure of the 
election long before that; sure, you were all 
cock sure ; what were you slumping the town in 
an omnibus for, if you were sure of the man’s 
election a month before ? — Just to promote his 
cause. 

4643. What necessity was there for promotin" 
his cause if you were so sure ; what speech did 
you make?— Just began to introduce him to the 
meeting ; I put forward his claims. 

4644. Did they know him before ?— Some did, 
and some did not. There were a number of 
country people. 

4645. But you cannot tell me anythin" that 
you said, or that Father Graven said, or anythin" 
that Mr. O’Donnell said?— I know he spoke 
about tenant right and home rule. 



4646. Did he say, “What good did the Joyces 
ever do for Galway ? ” — I do not recollect that 
he did. 

4647. Were you here when Mr. Pierce Joyce’s 
father laid down 1,000/. at the time of the 
famine? — I never heard of it; I saw it ou the 
walls of Galway ; I never knew it till then. 

4648. They are considered a very good family ? 
— Yes, very. 

4649. And they are kindly people, and much 
beloved by the surrounding county? — I have 
not seen much of their kiudness, except their 
subscribing to charities. 

4650. Do they not stand well with the county 
as men of address, of kindly disposition, and of 
hospitality ? — Yes, I believe they do, as far as I 
know. 

4651. About an hour before you got into the 
chair you were talking to the bishop? — I was. 

4652. Did you ask him whether he happened 
to have the scraps, which he collected, in his hand? 
— I did not, because lie could not have them. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



J. S. 
Steward. 



John Simpson Steward, bwoi 

4653. You are now a retired county inspector ? 
— Yes. 

4654. For how many years were you in the 
service? — About 35 years, not altogether; 344. 

4655. How many elections were you at in the 
course of that time ? — I could not tell you with- 
out my diaries. 

4656. They were a very large number? — They 
were, over all Ireland too. 

4657. Were you at the last election here, in 
Galway ? - 1 was ; I voted at it. 

4658. You are a voter of the town ? — I am. 

4659. At what hour of the day did you come 
down to record your own vote ? — I cannot tell 
you exactly; I left home at one o’clock, and it 
took me half an hour or 25 miuutes to walk in. 

I walked the whole way. 

4660. After having recorded your vote, how 
long did you remain ? — I did not record my vote 
when I came first; I was through the court- 
house for a while before I recorded my vote. 

4661. What par is of the court-house were you 



n; Examined by Mr. Fitzt/ibbon. 
through ? — I believe I was in all the booths; I 
will not swear that I was; I think I was. 

4662. IIow long were you in the court-house? 
— I stayed there till five o’clock, when the poll 
closed. 

4663. Were you about the court-house outside 
at all?— I was. 

4664. Were you round towards Semple’s yard. 

— I do not know where that is ; I was in front 
of the court-house altogether, I may say. 

4665. Were you among the crowd? — Through j 

it ; in every place. * 

4666. During that time, had you ample oppor- 
tunities of seeing the crowd, their conduct and 
demean our ? — P erfectly . 

4667. What was the character of the crowd? 
— Perfectly peaceable and quiet. 

4668. W as it in any way either a dangerous or 
violent crowd? — Quite the contrary; it 
quiet laughing crowd that any person could g 
through, or come through, or do anything. 
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4669. Was there any danger to anybody? — 
Not to a child. 

4670. Did you sec children among the crowd? 
— Indeed, I saw boys who would have been run 
ov&r if there had been any crowd at all, or any 
danger. 

4671. Did you see any women iu the crowd ? 
— I did ; they were the most obstreperous of the 
whole, the only people that were making any 
noise in it. There were two or three women 
who, I thought, were under the influence of 
drink, and they were making a little uproar ; in 
fact, they were making a laugh, and we were 
talking of the arrangements, the inspector, the 
resident magistrate, and myself; there was no 

ossibility of anything occurring that could not 
e suppressed at once. 

4672. Did anything occur that you saw that 
required suppression? — Not the slightest. 

4673. Was it, so far as you saw, a fair and free 
election? — There could not have been a more so, 
I believe, in the world. 

4674. You do not come from this country ? — 
No, I have been here a good time, and I know 
all Ireland, from Cape Clear to the Grants 
Causeway. 

4675. Were you county inspector of this very 
county for some time ?— I was for two years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

4676. What part of Ireland contends for the 
honour of being your native place? — I do not 
know about much honour, but Antrim is my 
native county. 

4677. That is, down near Bush Mills ; there is 
good stuff there? — The stewards of Ballintoy 
Castle are pretty well known in Antrim. 

4678. Bush Mills ? — No, that is not the place. 

4679. Having regal'd to your highly respect- 
able appearance, I will take the liberty of asking 
you a question : do you think 18 tumblers of 
punch too much for a man after dinner? — I would 
say so. 

46S0. What is your own quantum ? — I never 
•drink so many, nor half. 

4681. Six or seven ? —No. 



4682. Are you an expert on the subject ? — 
Indeed I am not ; I drink sometimes, and some- 
times I do not drink any. 

4683. Sometimes you lay by for a while ? — No, 
I never knew a day of my life that I was not fit 
for duty. 

4684. But you say the people were all so per- 
fectly sober: — That day they were. 

4685. Had you taken a little refreshment? — 
Not a drop had I drank that day when I recorded 
my vote. 

46S6. It was a different thing after ? — No, I 
did not get a drop until I went home afterwards. 

4687. As I understand, it was in front of the 
court-house that you were ? — I was in front of 
the court-house and everywhere about. 

4688. You stated that you were in and through 
the court-house, but besides that it was altogether 
in the front that you were ? — I did not go behind 
the court-house at all ; I was at each side of it ; 
I do not recollect going behind. 

4689. And you were in each booth ? — I think 
so, but I am not certain ; I was in most of them. 

4690. Had you any authority from anybody 
to go into each booth ? — No. 

4691. What’on earth were you poking your 
nose into the booth for? — I did not know that I 
had no right to go there. 

4692. Did anybody stop you ?— Not one. 

4693. Faith, and I think they had better not? 
— Faith, and I think so too. 

4694. You would take them by the scruff of 
their neck ? — That is very possible. 

4695. And they let you alone ? — They let me 
alone. 

4696. But they might have been tearing one 
another to pieces at the back of the court for all 
you know ? — I do not think so. 

4697. At all events you were not there ? — 
I was not. 

4698. "Were you in Semple’s yard at all? — 
Indeed I was not; I do not know where it is. 

4699. Then you had better add it at once to 
the stock of your general information ? — 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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4700. Are you the resident Magistrate of this 
place ? — I am. 

4701. W ere you the magistrate on duty at this 
■election ? — I was. 

4702. Did you perform your duty by attending 
at the court-house during the entire day? — I was 
there from quarter-past eight in the morning till 
about half- past five or six o’clock in the evening. 
I was absent for about half an hour at ten o’clock, 
when I went home to breakfast. 

4703. Was it on duty that you attended? — It 
was ; I was in charge. 

4704. Was it your duty afterwards to report 
•to the Castle whatever might occur?— It was. 

~4‘ 4705. Did you perform that duty ? — I did. 

3 4706. Did you make yourself thoroughly ac- 

quainted with all that went on during the day ? 
— I think I did. 

4707. Will you tell the judge what the cha- 
racter of the crowd at the election was? — The 
crowd was very quiet; at any election that I 
have ever seen before, except the one about a 
month before, I never saw so quiet an election 
anywhere, either in England or Ireland. 

4708. Was there any possibility of anything 

- 201 . 



having occurred that could interfere with the fair 
and free recording of votes? — Nothing that I 
saw, but I was not everywhere at the same time ; 
I was in the body of the court, I was on the steps 
of the court, I was in front of the court, and I 
was round it ; Mr. Joyce brought me round to 
Semple’s yard. 

4709. Along with Mr. Joyce himself? — I do 
not think that Mr. Joyce followed me, but he 
went into the yard ; I went there with 30 men 
to bring voters out. 

4710. To bring them from the yard to poll? 
— I remained there, and I saw one or two 
men come out ; they were to be brought round to 
the front of the court. 

4711. Did you leave them behind you? — No, 
I brought the men with me ; there was a detach- 
ment of men under Mr. Gilmore there, but I 
went round with an extra force. 

4712. What force of men had you in the 
neighbourhood of the court-house that day ? — I 
think there were 150 men, and six, I think, of 
the horse police. 

4713. Where were the horse police on duty ? 
— Up and down in front. 

Q 4714. Were 



b. mu. 
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4714. Were they patrolling up and down the 
place the whole day? — No, they were not; they 
came, I should say, about half-past 10 or 11 
o’clock. Mr. James said to me, that there was 
a great crowd coming down after some of the 
’busses, and he said he thought it would be better 
to bring down some of the horse police, and I 
agreed with him ; I thought it would keep the 
place clear. 

4715. Did they patrol up and down amongst 
the crowd? — Up and down in front, and up and 
down that lane. 

4716. Did you do your best to keep the place 
cleared? — I kept the place cleared for the people 
to come up the steps. 

4717. Was any complaint or application made 
to you about the obstruction of voters? — There 
was a man of the name of Hughes complained 
that he was obstructed, and called for my pro- 
tection. 

4718. Tom Hughes? — Tom Hughes. 

4719. Did you attend to his complaint? — I 
told him to stop with me, and 1 would protect 
him. 

4720. Did you hear the shouting that was 
going on ? — I did. 

4721. You had heard similar shouting before? 
— I had. I have had a good deal of experience 
at elections; I have been at two or three most 
troublesome elections in Sligo and Dublin, and 
other parts. 

4722. Did you hear any shouting? — I heard 
a great portion of it ; I heard them “ keying ” 
for one person or another. 

4723. Have you heard worse shouting on 
other occasions ? — Yes ; much. 

4724. Did you give any order for either 
drawing swords or fixing bayonets the whole 
day ?---No, I did not ; I saw no necessity for it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

4725. You went with a force of 30 men to 
Semple’s yard ? — No ; to the gate of Semple’s 
yard. I think it was about 30 ; from 20 to 30. 

4726. With a force of 30 policemen, for the 
purpose of protecting voters? — I went to the 
gate ; the door leading into Semple's yard. 

4727. That is what I say. Were there about 
30 police with you? — I think there were from 
20 to 30. I said to them to get 30 men. I do 
not know how many were brought. 

4728. Why did you go there with 30 police? 
— Mr. Joyce came and requested me; he said he 
could not get out his voters. 

4729. Did he not request you to have them 
escorted one by one in consequence of the ob- 
struction that he had received ? — I think he did 
make a request of that kind. 

4730. And you refused? — I did. I said, 
“ Bring them all out in a body.” 



4731. And he said he was afraid to do it?-— I 
think he did. 

4732. Did he not say, “The men will be 
mobbed if you do it ; let us lead them in one by 
one, and protect, them ? ” — 1 could not do it. ‘A 

4733. And you would not do it?— I could net 
do it. 

4734. What was to hinder you? — I did not 
conceive that it was my duty. 

4735. That was the answer. Did you know 
it was illegal to have fellows covered with green 
ribbons at. an election time ? — I did not. 

4736. Did you ever read the Act of Parlia- 
ment ? — 1 did. 

4737. Do you not know that it is prohibited 
under a penalty? — I did not. I thought the 
Emblems Act was repealed. 

4738. Are you not aware that there is a pro- 
hibition and penalty for exhibiting ribbons at an 
election ? — I knew it was done at Sligo and at 
all the other elections. 

4739. Did you do anything to interfere with 
the ribbon wearers? — Nothing. 

4740. Were you applied to and requested to 
get the banners taken away because they were 
rallying points for the crowd ; that the mobs were 
rallying round those banners? — Yes. 

4741. Did Mr. Joyce make that application to 
you ? — He did. 

4742. Did you refuse to do it ?— I did. 

4743. I think the county inspector asked you 
to do that also ? — I think lie did. 



Re-examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

4744. Where were the banners at this time? 
— Opposite the court-house; the banners be- 
longing to the trades. 

4745. Did you ever see those banners here 
before ? — I never saw them before. They were 
old silk banners ; old trade banners. 

4746. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] You were 
asked whether you ever heard similar cries, and 
you said you did ; I do not fasten upon that 
Did you hear cries of, “ To hell with Joyce and 
ICeogh ” ? — I think I did. 

4747. Did you ever, at any former election, 
hear the name of the candidate associated with 
the name of one of the Queen’s judges? — I 
never did. 

4748. Mr. Justice Lawson .] Did you see a 
placard posted on the court-house, “ Vote for 
Joyce and Keogh ” ? — I did. 

4749. Did you allow it to remain there?—- 
They were posted all over the town. Some of 
them were taken down. The c: Keogh” was 
taken down and the “ Joyce ” was left. 



Rev. M. 
Comyns, 



The Reverend Martin Comyns, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



4750. What position have you in the Church ? 
— Catholic curate. 

4751. Of what place? — St. Nicholas, West 
and South. 

4752. You are the curate of Father Greavan? 
—Yes. 

4753. And you reside in the College House ? 
— Yes. 

4754. Were you present on the occasion when 
Rather Dooley stated to Mr. O’Donnell that the 
clergy would adopt him. as their candidate ? — 



No; I was away in Clare Morris at that time, 
visiting my relatives. 

4755. You were not at home ? — No. 

4756. When did you come back to Galway 
first after that ? — I do not know on what day the 
meeting was held ; but I returned on the follow- 
ing Saturday night. 

4757. That would be the 14th of February. 
Did you go canvassing at all until after Mr. 
O’Donnell returned from Dublin? — 1 am no 
aware that I did. 
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4758. Were you present on any occasion when 
any appointment was made to go to canvass ? — 
No, I was not. 

4759. With whom did you go on the first 
occasion?— I went out to canvass with Father 
Oreavan, Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr. Peter Ward. 

4760. To what part of the borough? — Into 
•our own parish. 

4761. Did you canvass anywhere else? — 
Except one or two houses, I do not think I 
canvassed outside of mv own parish. 

4762. What part did you take in the canvass 
as it went on ? — I took a very active and sincere 
part in canvassiug for Mr. O’Donnell, without 
any hesitation at all. 

4763. I believe, as a matter of fact, you had 



that he respected a priest as long as he kept 
himself within his sphere of action as a priest, 
but when he went outside of that he did not re- 
spect him. “ That did not hurt me in the least,” 
I said ; that if I thought I was acting unfairly 
or dishonourably I would not do it, and I would 
go and consult Mr. O’Donnell’s law agent, and 
I went to Mr. Kavanagh and consulted him. 

4774. Did you come back again? — I did. 

4775. What did you tell Mr. Joyce when you 
came back? — I told Mr. Joyce that I had the 
full sanction of Mr. Kavanagh to speak to the 
voters at the booth. He was spe.iking in 
English and Irish to the voters, and it was on 
account of his speaking the Irish that I spoke to 
him also. That was the very reason that induced 



sunnorted him at the General Election ? — I had. me to speak to the voters. 

r. c.. 1 ... nnlTT AV7R Hnoa Mv .T/yiti 



4764. So far as you know, you were the only 
clergyman who had done that ? — Yes. 

4765. Did you use any threat or intimidation 
of any sort to any voter during the election 7— 
No. 1 should not like to have threats or intimi- 
dation towards myself, and I make it a rule to 
do unto others as I wish that they should do 
unto me. 

4766. You would not do it? — Never. 

4767. Are you able to form an opinion from 
what you saw how that canvass of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s was received by the voters?— Cer- 
tainly ; and all the people in our parish promised 
him except two. I could mention those two 
persons, if necessary. 

4768. Those two did not? — No. 

4769. On the day of the polling at what hour 
did you come out? — I came down early in the 
mornm** and recorded my own vote, and went 
back to°the College House, and back to church; 
took my breakfast, and came down here again 
about a quarter or half-past ten o’clock. 

4770. How long did you remain on that oc- 
casion ? — I returned to the court-house at about 
half-past ten o’clock. 

4771. Did you stay then until the poll was 
over? — I should think so. 

4772. Had you upon any occasion an alterca- 
tion with Mr. Thomas J oyce ? — I should not 
call it an altercation ; we were on the friendliest 

E ossible terms during the time that I was at the 
ooth. When I came down to the court in the 
morning I saw a lot of persons, all rural voters, 
round one booth; I looked up towards the re- 
gister over the door, and I found that that was 
not the place for any person of the name of 
Joyce to record his vote, and I saw Mr. lorn 
Joyce standing amid this knot of voters. I was 
attracted by his presence there, and I did all as 
far as I could to counteract the influence of Mr. 
Joyce, and I went over to take my place among 
the voters with him. T i 

4773. What passed between you then ?— 1 clo 
not know how the conversation was introduced, 
but there was a man standing beside me whose 
name has been often introduced, Mark Conolly ; 
he was drunk, and he was abusing Mr. Joyce, 



Rev. M. 
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4776. Does Mr. Joyce speak Irish ? — He 
does. 

4777. As well as you?— I do not think he 
does ; I do not think he speaks Irish as well as 
I do, but he speaks Irish very well. 

4778. Had you a card like that ( handing a 
card to the Witness') in your hand during the 
day ? — I had. 

4779. Had you any other card ? — No. 

4780. What did you do with that card? — I 
showed it to the voters and said, “ This is a 
facsimile of the card that will be given to you ; 
when you vote put a + after Mr. O’Donnell 
if you choose to vote for him, and after Mr. 
Jovce’s name if you choose to vote for him.” 

4781. Did you show them how to vote? — I 
showed them how to vote ; I took it for granted 
that that was the object of having the card 
printed. 

4782. Did you also show the different voters 
what booths they were to go to ? — Yes. 

4783. Did you continue there during the 
day? — Yes. 

4784. Except as you have stated, did you 
ever interfere with the voters at all ? — Never. 

4785. Did you use any force to any of them ? 
— I used no force or violence to any person ; 
I might incautiously have put my Land upon a 
man’s shoulder, or something like it. 

4786. It is said that you were “ handling ” 
some of them ; will you describe what you did? 
— I was standing in the crowd and the persons 
were so pressed together that I must necessarily 
put my hands from time to time on the shoulders 
of the persons near me, and people put their 
hands on my shoulder. 

4787. Did you put your hand upon the 
shoulders of persons you were talking to? — I 
might have done so; the fact of Mr. Joyce 
having sworn that, raises a doubt in my mind 
whether I did or not. 

4788. What were you saying to the voters? — 
I was telling them they 'would be protected 
under the Ballot Act; that no person could 
know except on a scrutiny for whom they had 
voted, that they were perfectly safe from any 
after consequences that might arise from the 



and I reprimanded him very severely ; Mr. Joyce lanfllorc ] 3 knowing for whom they had voted, 
turned round and said, " You are a gentleman, Di(1 you use anjr sort 0 f persuasion 

and I feel very much obliged to y oiy or & t j iem to vote for one side or the other ? — I 



thing to that' effect. Then the voters were 
passing into the booth, going in orderly and 
quietly, and Mr. Joyce said to me after a time, 
« This is not fair for you to be interfering with 
the voters;” I said, “I think I have just as 



might have used a little. 

4790. What did you say that way ? — I said 
that I considered Mr. O’Donnell the best candi- 
date to represent the toira at the time, but 
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4791. Do you remember seeing Mr. John 
Wilson Lynch at any part of the court-house 
during the day ? — Yes, . I saw him several times 
going about from one booth to another, and the 
last act that I saw him do was polling one of the 
priests. 

4792. Who was that? — Father Forlan, of the 
West Convent Dominican. 

4793. Do you remember on any occasion going 
round to Semple’s yard? — I do. 

4794. At what hour of the day did you go 
round there? — I could not exactly state the 
hour. 

4795. Did anybody speak to you about going 
into the yard? — Several persons came tome and 
said the voters were locked up there, that it was 
a regular prison for the voters, that there was no 
freedom of action, and that they were under the 
impression that some of Mr. O’Donnell’s sup- 
porters were also locked up in the yard. 

4796. What did you do when you heard that ; 
did you speak to any one with a view to getting 
in? — Yes; I spoke to Mr. Burke. 

4797. Who is Mr. Burke : is he a magistrate ? 
—Yes. 

4798. Did you get in ? — Not then. 

4799. Did you afterwards ? — I did. 

4800. How did you g.'t in ? — I think it was 
Dr. Ward came to myself and Father Macdonogh, 
and he asked us, “Is it possible to go down to 
learn the real ttate of things in the yard,” and 
with that purpose Father Macdonogh and I went 
down towards the place, and the sub-inspector 
came over who was in charge of a body of men, 
just surrounding the gates, and he very 
courteously, without any hesitation iu the world, 
allowed us into the yard; he even opened the 
gate himself. 

4801. Did you and Father Macdonogh go in ? 
— Yes. 

4802. Who was inside? — Mr. John Blake, the 
agent, one of Lord Clanricarde’s agents; I saw 
Mi*. Semple, I saw Mr. James Blake, the con- 
ducting agent for the petitioner. 

4803. Did you see any voters? — Yes; several 
voters were there. 

4804. In the yard ? — Yes ; in the yard. 

4805. Did you speak to any of them ? — Well, 
Father Macdonogh took a more prominent part 
in the yard than I did, and he went up towards 
Mr. Blake. 

4806. Did you hear what passed? — I did; Mr. 
Blake abused him very soundly, and Mr. Semple 
followed suit (that is Mr. John II. Blake), and 
while they were abusing and saying things dis- 
respectful to the priests, I turned round to the 
voters, and they hung down their heads and 
were ashamed to speak to me in the presence of 
the agent. 

4807. Did they say anything to you? — 
Nothing, except that they had polled; Mr. Blake 
said that they had recorded their votes. 

4808. When you heard that, did you and 
Father Macdonogh go out again? — Immediately. 

4809. Did you go in there again at all that 
day ? — No. 

. 4810. Did you see the crowd that was out- 
side ?— There was no crowd round the yard at 
that time. 

4811. Did you at any time during that day 
happen to be in that place when there was a 
crowd there about the gate? — Yes. 

4812. What was going on when you saw the 
crowd ? — There was a great deal of excitement, 
and a great deal of indignation manifested by the 



people, because they were under the impression 
that there was not fair play given to the voters 

off 4 ?. 13 ' ,*, y °V? any of tho P eo ple getting 
off the vehicles that came up ? — N 0 ; l did nr 
see any of the vehicles at all come up. ctk 

4814. Did you sec any violence at all diirmL 
the day at any time ; if you did, tell us what it 

M nVf S! ii V a r a ! tercat i on occun 'ing between 
ivir. JjJake,the solicitor, and some of the victualler’ 
I think ; this occurred shortly after I left the 
yard. About two minutes after that Mr. Blake 
came out, having one of the men who were in 
the yard under his protection, and he was bring- 
ing the man along before him, and some of tie 
persons surrounded him and said, “ This is not 
fair.” They were under the impression that 
Mr. Blake was bringing the voter in, as he 
appeared to be au illiterate voter, to be present 
at his polling, so that he would know and be able 
to go back and tell the agent for whom he had 
voted. That was the impression amon<r the 
people ; I do not say that was the fact. ° 

4815. You heard them crying out that that 
was not fair ? — I hoard them crying out that that 
was not fair. 



4s 16. What happened then? — I think really 
that the man got away and he went over, and I 
think he voted for himself. I do not know. 

4817. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. ~\ You “think”! 
do you know?— I am inclined to give my 
evidence as candidly as I possibly can. 



Mr. Justice Lawson.] You are not at 
liberty to give us your thoughts, but any- 
thing that you saw. 

Witness.] The voter got away, I think, 
from Mr. Blake and from the victuallers. 

4818. Mr. Fitsgilbon .] I suppose you mean 
the butchers ? — Yes. 

4819. It. has been stated here that you were 
shoulder to shoulder with the mob, leading, fol- 
lowing, aiding, and abetting them ; did you do 
anything of that sort? — No ; so far ns I could I 
did my best to quell any disturbance that might 
arise during the day. 

4820. Were you present at the then election? 
— Yes; I was present at the county election 
when Captain Nolan was elected here, and I was 
present at the last general election. 

4821. Having regard (o what you had seen on 
previous occasions, was this a quiet election or 
the reverse ? — I thought this was a very quiet 
election. 

4822. Was there any interference that could 
prevent an ordinary man from recording his 
vote ? — I saw none during the day ; in fact, the 
great bulk of the voters had recorded their votes 
at half-past three o’clock. 

4823. Did his lordship the bishop use any 
influence whatever upon you as to the part you 
took in that election ? — Never. 

4824. Had you acted upon your own 

independent judgment before in supporting 
Mr. O’Donnell ? — I had. v 

4825. Was he a friend of yours ?• — I knew 
nothing at all about him except by reputation.. 

4826. Upon the reputation you supported him 
both times ? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

4827. I suppose you are a regular reader of 
the “ Galway Vindicator ” ? — I do not read it 
much. 

4828. You 
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4828. You read the account of the election? — 
1 dId - 

4829. I will read the account of yourself, 
“ The Very Reverend Father Dooley, the Vicar 
G&>eral, and the Reverend Father Comyns;” 
that is you? — Yes. 

4830. “Were most active in bringing up 
voters,” that is all right ? — It is. 

4831. “As also the Reverend Father Mac- 
donogh, C.A. of Rahoon, who might be said to 
be surrounded by his entire parishioners ” ? — I 
have nothing at all to say to that 

4832. How many people do you suppose there 
are in the parish of Rahoon ? — I am not very 
good at the statistics of the parishes around ; 
there might be 5,000 and there might not be 
3,000. I could not offer an opinion about the 
matter. 

4833. “ The vicar general himself was every- 
where, and certainly he could not have had a 
more efficient and zealous lieutenant than Father 
Comyns is not that a nice position to have ? 
You are a youngish gentleman, are you proud of 
the position which you occupied at the election ? 
— I am proud of my position as a priest. 

4834. Are you proud of the position you 

occupied in conducting the polling ? — I am 
proud 

4835. Are you proud of that ? — Yes ; I am 
proud of going with the people at all times. 

4836. Do you think it is a melancholy thing 
to see an array of seven or eight priests all 
setting on their trial over again instead of 
attending io their religious duties? — I think it is 
a very sad thing, and I regret it very much. 

4837. Were the townspeople zealous for Mr. 
O’Donnell? — They were. 

4838. Are there plenty of respectable shop- 
keepers, laymen ; men of education and common 
sense, that could have managed the thing without 
the clergy ? — I believe there are. 

4839. Why did the clergy mix themselves up 
with it to this extent ; not to be gutter agents 
but election agents?— We were reproached fre- 
quently with deserting the people, and about the 
propriety of another statement which I am going 
to make. I have no opinion to offer ; we were 
reproached with selling the people when the 
priests supported Mr. George Morris, and several 
respectable people in the town came to me (I 
could name several of them, Mr. Denis Kelly, a 
man of long standing in the town, and of very 
fair position), and they said, “The priests are not 
coming forward ; they are not maintaining their 
place ; why do they not come and counsel the 
people upon the action that they are to take at 
this election?” 

4840. Then it was to retrieve the waning 
popularity of the priesthood that they mixed 
themselves up to this extent ? — No, it was not. 

4841. They were becoming unpopular? — By 
no means, but the people were not pleased with 
them. 

_ f . 4842. Is not that becoming unpopular? — In 

_* that respect they were becoming unpopular, but 
as priests we were not. 

4843. To retrieve your position ? — No, we had 
not lost our position, and we could not retrieve it. 

4844. “ The election really turned upon the 
point of clerical influence, and the priests un- 
questionably demonstrated that they can com- 
mand the support and following of the people ” ? 
— That is Mr. Ferdinand’s opinion, and not mine. 

4845. It is not your opinion ? — It is not my 
opinion. 

201 . 



4846. They did not demonstrate that they 
could have the support and following of the 
people ; had you not the support and following of 
the people ? — I think they always ha ve. 

4847. Had you not that in a marked manner 
then ? — Certainly we had; we were with the 
people, and the people were with us. 

4848. And you had a card in your hand ex- 
plaining to the men ; what chiefly was the class 
of men that you were explaining it to?— The 
rural voters, and they are nearly all illiterate. 

4849. And you explained to them that no one 
could know how they voted but on a scrutiny ? — 
Yes. 

4850. What did the illiterate men think you 
were talking about when you mentioned the 
word “scrutiny”; was it a corkscrew ; did you 
use the word scrutiny to any illiterate man ? — I 

4851. Do you think they understood a word 
you were saying ; are you certain that you used 
the word to auy illiterate man that day ? — I am 
positively certain that I did. 

4852. Do you think they understood what you 
were talking about ? — I am sure they understood 
that except in an extraordinary case the vote 
could not be known. 

4853. Did they understand the word “ scru- 
tiny ” ? — W ell, I do not know that they did. 

4854. You were so grand as to talk to them in 
an unknown tongue? — They did not perhaps 
understand the exact meaning of the word, but 
they knew the force and bearing of it. 

4855. You told them, “You may either vote 
for Mr. J oyce or Mr. O’Donnell ” ? — I did. 

4856. Did you expect that a single illiterate 
man that you spoke to would do anything but 
vote for Mr. O’Donnell? — I did, most decidedly ; 
I should think it very strange that some of them 
did not vote for Mr. J oyce. 

4857. And you expected that ? — Certainly ; I 
wished to give every fair play to every man ; 
I wished to enlighten the voters as far as I could. 

4858. When did you first hear a canvass for 
Mr. O’Donnell suggested in the College-house ? 
— I think I heard it upon the evening upon 
which Mr. O’Donnell dined at the College-house, 
that evening to which reference has been made. 

4859. The 8th of February or the 8th of 
March ? — It must have been the 8th of March. 

4860. That is when the canvassing was 
talked of? — Yes, it was on that evening I 
heard it. 

4861. Do you recollect being at the breakfast 
or the dinner on the Friday before, when the 
subject was introduced? — No, the first time 
I heard it introduced was that evening after 
dinner. 

4862. And the bishop was there? — We all 
dined and the bishop was present at the table. 

4863. And the arrangement was come to that 
you should all go out to canvass next day ? — I 
cannot say it was announced to me after the 
dinner. 

4864. Did not what passed amount to an 

understanding amongst you that you were to go 
with the candidate the next day to canvass ? — I 
shall tell yourlordship what 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] Answer the ques- 
tion and explain afterwards. 

Witness.] I heard that evening that there 
was to be a canvass the following morning. 

4865. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Was not that 
the common understanding at the table ? — I can- 

q 3 “°t 
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Rev. M. not say ; if you will allow me to explain, I shall 
Comyns. tell you why I cannot say ; 1 left the table at 

about half-past five o’clock, and whilst I was away 

20 May it appears some arrangements were entered into 
1 ®74- by the priests for the canvass on the following 
morning; what that arrangement was I cannot tell 
for I was not present at it, but I heard that 
evening after dinner that the canvass was to 
take place the following morning. 

4866. Did you not hear Father Dooley saying 
at the tabic, “ He will go out and canvass to-mor- 
row,” or words to that effect? — No, l have told 
you all I know about it. 

4867. Who told you to go and canvass? — I 
heard it that evening from my parish priest ; 
whilst I was at the table I did not hear a word 
about it. 

4868. You heard nothing whatever while you 
were there ? — No ; I left then, and what hap- 
pened after I left I cannot tell at all. 

4869. Did you observe the regular clergy 
coming down to vote at the election? — I only saw 
Father Forlan. 

4870. Do you know that they came down and 
voted there and then, and then went home to 
their own affairs, and that they did not mix in 
the turmoil of the affair?— It is contrary to their 
constitutions to do so. 

4871. It is left to the secular clergy to do 
that ? — 1 1 is, unfortunately. 

4872. Did you yourself ask any of the intelli- 
gent laymen of the town to take the part which 
you afterwards took at the poll in bringing up 
voters ? — I do not understand the question. 

4873. Did you apply to any of the respectable 
people in the town to relieve the clergy from the 
position of being election agents at the poll bring- 
ing up the voters? — I have no recollection of it. 

4874. Do you not know very well that you did 
not; did you not thrust yourselves into the position 
of election agents without consulting a single 
layman upon the subject ? — No. 

4875. Tell me any man whom you ever asked 
to do the duty ? — To do what duty ? 

4876. To go down and act as election agent; 
what business had you down there ? — I was an 
elector and I had the right of every respectable 
layman in the town. 

4877. Did you ever ask any respectable lay- 
man in the town (and give his name) to act as 
election agent at the poll '/ What right had I 
to ask any man to go and stand as agent at the 
door ? 

4878. You were willing to do it yourself ? — 
Certainly. 

4879. And all the laymen in the town were 
panting to support Mr. O’Donnell ? — The great 
bulk of them were. 

4880. So you were working for Mr. O’Donnell 
after all at the other election in January? — He 
had my sympathies and my support. 

4881. Sub rosu ? — Not sub rosd. 

4882. Was it not the general understanding 
that the support of the clergy was the other way ? 
— It was, but they had perfect freedom to choose 
for themselves, and to go for any candidate that 
they liked. 

4883. Did you make a speech on Patrick’s 
Day from the ’bus ? — No, I am not fond of making 
speeches at all. 

4884. You did not make any speech ? — No. 

4885. Were you at the meeting at Black’s on 
the 13th of February? — I was at home then 
visiting my relatives. 



4886. You were out of harm’s way; were y 0u 
in the cathedral or the place where his lordshin 
was the Sunday after the election was over?-. 

I was attending to the collection. 

4887. Did you hear his lordship’s sermo^- 

No, I heard a few words towards the close of the 
sermon ; wc had collections at the door and I was 
after attending to the collections ; I was outside 
doing duty, so that I could not be in the church 
at the time ; after getting my business done I 
turned round and got in the porch, and the bishop 
was concluding his sermon. 1 

4888. Did you hear what he said? — I could 
not swear to the exact words, but I can swear to 
the substance he recommended them to be tem- 
perate, and to bear their success, or victory, or 
triumph, or whatever the word was (Icnnnot’say 
which), with moderation ; that they could afford 
to be generous, and that it was not right to hurt 
the feelings of any person in the town; and I 
know that on the night previous, when the bon- 
fire was lighted, the bishop was very indignant, 
and said that it was not fair to hurt the feelings 
of the J oyccs. 

4889. Did he tell you that he had sent the 
letters to Mr. Pierce Joyce, and that for fear 
they were not stinging enough, he had touched 
them up with his own hand? — He did not. 

4890. Did you never hear that until to-dav ? 
—No. 

4891. Did you not hear in the College-house 
that the bishop was the very man that punc- 
tuated the letters, and polished them up? — I never 
heard it positively stated. 

4892. Did von never hear it stated in the 
College-house, where you never tell any false- 
hoods ? — I did, but I never heard it positively 
stated till to-night. 

4893. And you never expressed any disappro- 
bation of that; I am sure you would do what 
was right in the matter ? — It was not for me to 
be intermeddling in the bishop’s house. 

4894. The bishop knew that you were out 
canvassing, did lie not? — I suppose he did. 

4895. Did he ever speak to you about can- 
vassing? — No, 1 never got any instructions 
either directly or indirectly from the bishop. 

4896. A man might instruct you by raising 
his finger ? — Indeed he might. 

4897. Or by a less sign than that; (lid the 
bishop know that you wore out canvassing ? 

I suppose he did. 

4898. Did lie approve of it? — I cannot say; 
he did not disapprove of it. 

4899. What do you think? — I know that the 

sympathies of the bishop 

4900. Do you think that he approved of it ? 

He never expressly stated that. 

4901. What do you think ? — I think he ap- 

proved of it. There is not the slightest doubt 
about it. He did approve of it. , 

4902. And his sympathies, as you yourselt 

say, wore all with Mr. O’Donnell ? — I think they 
were. i 

4903. And against the Joyces, to whom nf 
polished the letters ? — I do not know about that- 

4904. Do you think that his sympathies were 

with them both ? — I think it would be very ex- 
traordinary if it were so. , 

4905. And he knew you were down at the 
polling, did he not? — I cannot say. 

4906. What do you think; you _ left tne 
College-house without a clergyman in ^ e *° e P> 
his lordship ?— They had power to come and Jook 
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for a clergyman if he was required. I never 
neglect my duty for out-business. 

4907. Would not the bishop know where you 
were all day ? — I cannot say. 

49C;f. What do you think ; did he think that 
you were gone to mouch, like the boys from 
school ; did not the bishop know where you were 
all day ? — I cannot say. 

4909. What do you think?— -I think it is very 
probable that he knew that I was about the 
court-house. I cannot say more than that. 

4910. Do you not believe in your heart that 
he knew how you were occupied in substance ? — 
I do not believe any such thing , but I think it 
is probable that the bishop knew that I was 
about the court-house. 

4911. Assisting at the election? — Certainly. 

4912. Do you think that the presence of priests 
at that polling place, amongst those ignorant 
country voters (I say it without the least disrespect 
to them because they cannot help it), was calcu- 
lated to have any influential effect upon those 
men ? — It was. 

4913. And to induce them to go in the way 
the priests were known to desire them to go; do 
you believe that ? — I do. They were very proud 
to have the priests go there to support them 
against the landlords’ influence. I feel quite 
sure .of that. 

4914. And the bishop was as well aware of 
that feeling as you were ?— I have nothing to say 
about that. 

4915. Was he aware of that feeling as well as 
yourself ?— That is a notorious fact. The pre- 
sence of the priests will influence the people, and 
will give them confidence to vote according to 
their choice, and as they think right. 

4916. Do you think the bishop knew that as 

well as you ; do you know a more influential way 
of canvassing than letting the priests go clown 
upon the following day to receive the illiterate 
voters ; can you suggest any more influential 
way ? — I think that the priests have a right 

4917. Can you suggest a more influential way 
of canvassing in favour of a candidate than to 
let the priests go down and appear there, and 
exercise their influence ? — It is not for me to be 
discovering modes or manners of canvassing at all. 

4918. Do you know any more influential way 
of canvassing than that? — There might be more 
influential ways. 

491 9. Could not the bishop, by one word, have 
prevented any of you from going down ? — He 
could ; but the bishop would, 1 presume, not pre- 
vent us from exercising our civil rights ; he never 
did it. 

4920. If the bshop had expressed his desire 
that you should not go down there, or had ex- 

ressed his disapprobation, would one of you 

ave gone? — I should be very sorry to run 
counter to the will of my bishop in anything that 
I could 

4921. In fact, if he had expressed a wish that 

g u should not go, you would not have gone ? — 
think it is a very false supposition to make. . 

4922. That is a very unintelligible proposition 
to announce ?— I think it is a very strange sup- 
position to make. 

4923. If the bishop had expressed his wish that 
you should not go down, would you have gone? 
—I reject the hypothesis altogether. 



4924. There is no hypothesis at all ? — Yes, 
there is, certainly. 

4925. If the bishop had intimated a wish that 
you should not go down, would you have gone ? 
—The bishop would not interfere with our civil 
rights. 

4926. That is not the point ; if he had inti- 
mated such a wish, would you have gone ? — I re- 
ject the hypothesis, and 1 will not answer it. 

4927. You decline to answer it? — Yes. 

4928. Did you ever know any priest to be cen- 
sured or punished, or rusticated for disobeying 
the injunctions of the bishop in reference to an 
election ? — No ; I heard enough of it last year, 
and they were all false, although they were sworn 
to here ; I do not believe that the bishop would 
be capable of it, or any other bishop ; I should be 
very sorry to suppose anything so unjust. 

4929. Would you think it an unbecoming 
thing of the bishop (supposing that nothing had 
occurred at all, supposing that there never had 
been a county Galway Election Petition tried) 
to say to the clergy of the College-house, “ I 
think it better that we should confine ourselves 
to our spiritual cares and duties, and not mix our- 
selves up personally in the active management of 
the election ”? — That is a matter of opinion. 

4930. Would you think it unbecoming? — I 
think it would not be unbecoming, but I think it 
would be a very dangerous thing. 

4931. Do you think that it would be any inter- 
ference with the freedom of action of the priests 
for the bishop to say that ? — You are putting it 
forward now as a counsel, and not as a command 
at all ; I think that if he put it forward as a com- 
mand, it would be very unjust. If he put it for- ■ 
ward as a counsel, it would be a matter of opinion 
whether I followed it or not. 

4932. Would it be wrong, in your opinion, for 
him to say it? — I would not say that it would be 
wrong, but I would not say that I would be 
inclined to follow it ; I think it would be a very 
dangerous thing. 

4933. Do you think it would be a very danger- 
ous thing if all over Ireland the priests did not 
turn themselves into polling agents ; is that 
dangerous to the Constitution ? — 1 do not go so 
far as that. 

4934. I do ; I am talking of your action as a 
polling agent ; I am not talking of your even can- 
vassing ; 1 am talking of your sympathising or 
of your speaking in a friendly and affectionate 
way to your flock ; but do you think that it would 
be derogatory to your position, or inconsistent 
with the duty or rights of the bishop, if he re- 
quired you not to turn yourselves into polling 
agents, and do the business of attorneys’ clerks? 
— Certainly it would not be derogatory to the 
bishop. 

4935. Would it be derogatory to you to take 
his advice ? — There is a vast difference between 
that proposition and the one you made awhile 
ago ; they are toto ccelo different. 

4936. You are so much later from college than 
I am that you will beat me at dialectics ; but 
would you think it derogatory to take the advice 
of the bishop in such a matter? — I think it would 
be very wrong if I did not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Rev. M. 
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Charles Iveane, sworn ; Examined by Dr. Houston. 



4937. I believe you are a farmer? — Yes; I 
am a tenant farmer in the parish of Castlegar. 

4938. I bplicve yuu are uncle to Mr. O’Don- 
nell, the respondent? — Yes. 

4939. You arc the brother of his mother? — 
Yes. 

4940. I think you acted as agent for Mr. 
O’Donnell during the election? — Yes; I gave 
him all the assistance I could afford him. 

4941. Were you at the meeting at Black’s 
Hotel ?• — I was. 

4942. Did you hear Father Dooley speak at 
that meeting? — I did; in fact it was on my 
suggestion that he was put in the chair after de- 
clining several times ; he wished to avoid being 
put in the chair. 

4943. Tell us shortly what occurred ; what did 

he say with reference to the two matters that had 
been adverted to in the course of this trial? — 
He introduced Mr. O’Donnell, and in contrasting 
the legitimate influence of the priests as against 
the club-house, he said that the priests were 
with them at their birth, and at their marriage, 
and in their illness, I think he said ; and it 
certainly did not seem to me or to anybody in 
the place that the construction 

4944. Did he threaten them in anyway? — 
Not the slightest approach to it. 

4945. Did he say that if the people did not 
stand by the priests now, how could they expect 
them to stand by them at their death-beds ? — 
Not at all. 

4946. Do you recollect the expression “stock- 
ing-knitters ” being used ? — I do. 

4947. How did that originate ? — Father 
Dooley was speaking upon some other topic when 
a person in the crowd, whose voice I recognised 
as that of a man of the name of John Mogan, 
called out “ stocking-knitters ; we will have no 
stocking-knitters this time.” It was taken up 
by a few in the room, and Father Dooley, after 
a slight pause, said, “ Yes, we will have no 
stocking-knitters.” 

4948. Was that all that occurred ? — That was 
all that occurred with reference to that. 

4949. Did you canvass the voters in the parish 
of Castlegar? — It was the only canvass that I 
made with Mr. O’Donnell or any of the clergy. 

4950. How was his canvass received there ? — 
Most warmly. 

4951. Did the voters make any observation 
with reference to coming on the landlords’ cars ? 
— Yes, several of them; in fact, the whole bulk 
of that parish speak Irish, and I am familiar 
with it, and I communicated with them in Irish, 
and translated it to Mr. O’Donnell in Father 
Dooley’s presence in a great many cases ; and 
many, many of them said in our presence that 
they could not go up on our cars, and not to 
send for them; that they would 'go on Mr. 
J oyce’s cars, or the landlords’ cars, and pretend 
that they were on our side, but significantly 
saying that they knew what to do afterwards. 

4952. Was any reference made upon that 
canvass to the secrecy of the ballot? — Yes; in 
fact l knew the state of feeling in the parish be- 
fore that. 

4953. Were you present in and about the 
court-house upon the following day ? — From the 
opening of the booths until an hour after the 



close of the poll ; till all the boxes were rmU 
and delivered to the sheriff. | 

4954. Will you describe the demeanour and 
conduct of the people within the court-house on 
that day?— I had many opportunities of observ- 
ing them; in fact I was not outside the court- 
house that whole day, and my duties were almost 
limited to acting as personation agent, and I was 
going from one booth to another all through the 
day ; I passed through the hall of the°court 
perhaps 30 or 40 times during the day, and 
everything was quiet and orderly up to a certain 
period ; and I may say that in passing thrcuo-h I 
did observe Mr. Martin O’Flaherty and °Mr. 
Thomas Joyce 

4855. What did you sec them do?— I saw 
them near the door of the booths, where the 
voters who were about voting were waiting for 
entrance to the booths. 1 saw them speaking to 
them once or twice, but I had no opportunity 
of waiting to see any further ; I had to attend to 
my duties at the booths, and I brought in the 
voters, as each man polled, indifferent whether 
he was for Mr. Joyce or Mr. O’Donnell; I 
wished to facilitate the voting ; I was in one of 
the booths at this time, and 1 heard some noise 
outside ; I went outside to see what it was about, 
and I saw Mr. O’Flaherty and a crowd very 
much excited ; I did not interfere ; I did not 
well understand the cause of it ; and I saw Mr. 
Joyce also looking very warm; and in about a 
minute Mr. Blake, the solicitor, rushed in, and 
he also looked very excited, and he shouted out, 
“ Leave the low damned fellows alone.” I then 
said, “They are not low damned fellows; every 
voter here is as good as you.” Mr. James, who 
had been there before, turned round and said, 

“ Now be quiet; be quiet.” “ I will, certainly, 
Mr. J ames,” said I ; and in about three minutes 
more I retired into the booth; the thing was 
subsiding then. 

4956. After that did you perceive any dis- 
turbance? — Not the slightest; we proceeded to 
poll a minute afterwards ; there was no interrup- 
tion in the least. 

4957. As far as you could judge, was the 
election a fair and free election? — Decidedly; 
in fact, I may say also, that during the clay I had 
many opportunities of seeing the Messrs. Joyce, 
14 or 15 times in the booths, and they were pur- 
suing just the same tactics that I was myself, 
seeing the voters inside ; and I certainly did not 
observe any appearance of dissatisfaction on their 
part, in the whole course of the day, at the pro- 
ceedings. 

4958. Did they express any dissatisfaction?— 

Not the slightest, nor to each other in the booth, 
that I could see. I saw them looking through 
the windows out upon the crowd as the voters 
were coming up, and seemingly with indifference. 
They did not perceive anything that seemed ttt. 
excite them in any way. - 

4959. Were you present at Castlegar when 
Mr. O’Donnell made the speech that has been 
referred to ? — I was. 

4960. Can you state what reference he made 
to the bishop and clergy upon that occasion. 
Yes; he first said that he came , amongst them, 
that he supposed they all knew him; he said that 
the bishop’s tongue was tied, or that his hands 
were tied, but that he was supported by the 

clergy; 
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clergy ; lie said that the blood of tenant farmers 
was running in his veins, and that he was one of 
themselves. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

4961. I suppose you cannot give me one full 
sentence of his whole speech at Castlegar, can 
you ? — Well, I think I could. 

4962. You seem doubtful whether it was the 
bishop’s hands or his tongue that was to be tied, 
which was it? — Well, I think he said that his 
hands were tied. 

4963. Why did you say that he said either 
that the bishop’s hands or his tongue was tied ? 
— Because I was uncertain which it was. 

4964. It is not with his hands that he -would 
tell people to go to canvass ? — No, but it is an 
expression that is used in reference to the same 
meaning. 

4965. Will you swear now that he said that 
the bishop’s hands were tied? — He said either 
the one or the other, but I do not know which. 

4966. In what part of the speech was that? — 
It was somewhere about the beginning of it. 

4967. You are sure about that ? — Yes, I think 
I am. 



4968. You are quite sure about it, are you? — 
I am almost certain of it. 

4969. Did he say anything about the Joyces 
not being supported by anybody ? — No, I do not 
think he did. 

4970. Did he say, “Who are the Joyces? 
Are they supported by the priests or by the 
bishop ? ” — I swear that he did not say that. 

4971. Did you take any note of what he said? 
— No. 

4972. How long was he speaking? -lie was 
speaking for about a quarter of an hour, I think ; 
14 or 15 minutes. 

4973. You know all that he said? — I have a 
general recollection of it. 

4974. Were you very anxious for the success 
of the election? — Very anxious. 

4975. And yet in the very same breath you 
tell us that you brought the men up to vote, you 
being indifferent whom they were to vote for ? — 
Yes. 

4976. And that is true? — Perfectly true. I 
knew they would vote, and nothing could prevent 
them, and I wanted to facilitate the voting. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to To-morrow, at Nine o’clock. 
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Fourth Day. — Thursday , 21s? May 1874. 



* 



The Most Rev. John McEvilly, Lord Bishop of Galway, sworn; 
Examined by Mr. Fitzgihhou. 



4977. Your lordship is the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Galway ?— Yes. 

4978. You have been in this diocese, I believe, 
for some years ? — For upwards of 17 years. 

4979. It was incidentally mentioned in evidence 
here that there had been some displeasure on the 
part of Cardinal Cullen ; had your lordship any 
communication of any sort from Cardinal Cullen, 
either as to the previous election or the last one? 
— I had no communication in the world with 
Cardinal Cullen with regard to Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] I do not think it 
was suggested that Cardinal Cullen had any 
communication with the Bishop of Galway. 

Witness.] His Eminence never, in any 
shape or form, expressed or conveyed to me 
anything in the nature of displeasure. 

4980. Mr. FHzgibhou.] I believe your lordship 
has been acquainted for a considerable time with 
Mr. O’Donnell?— I have. 

4981. Did he ask your lordship to support him 
at the election? — Never. 

4982. Did your lordship at any time either 
canvass anyone, or interfere in any way in the 
management of the election? — Not in the late 
election. 

4983. I meau in the late election? — No. 

4984. Or gave any direction to any of the 
clergy ? — In no shape or form to any man, clergy- 
man or layman. 

4985. It has been proved here that Mr. Dooley, 
the vicar general, communicated to Mr. O’Don- 
nell that he had been adopted by the clergy as 
their candidate. Had your lordship anything to 
do with that adoption ? — Nothing whatever. 

4986. It has also been proved that there was 
some arrangement with the clergy that they 
should canvass with Mr. O’Donnell. Had your 
lordship anything to do with the making of that 
arrangement ? — Nothing whatever. 

4987. On the Sunday following the election, 
I believe you preached in the church of St. 
Nicholas? — Yes, the Sunday immediately after 
the result of the election was declared. 

4988. "Was the sermon first an ordinary one 
upon religious topics ? — The sermon was on the 
subject of the Passion, it being Passion Sunday, 
and I devoted I think between 20 and 25 minutes 
to that subject exclusively. 

4989. At the close of that, I believe, you re- 
ferred to the election? — On the evening pre- 
viously there had been bonfires got up, one oppo- 
site my own house, which gave me the greatest 
possible annoyance ; and having heard also that 
there were something like fires, or some portable 
bonfires carried through the town, I believe I 
expressed my grave disapprobation. 

4990. Will you state what was said ? — On the 
following day after the sermon was over, I spoke 
to this effect ; after I concluded the religious dis- 
course to a very crowded congregation, I said, 
“Probably you may expect that I may refer to an 



event” (I did not use the word “election”) 
“ that has occurred in this town within the last 
few days, having from prudential motives alto- 
gether abstained eitlier in word or in act, from 
taking any part in bringing about that event; 
I am determined also to pursue the same course 
of abstention, but this I will merely take leave to 
remark to you, that I mean to congratulate you 
upon your conduct and upon the result of the 
success which you have achieved (I will not call 
it a triumph, for that might savour of ostentation) 
in the vindication of a principle in which nothing 
personal was mixed up ; this being the case, you 
can afford to be generous towards those to whom 
you are opposed, and as you may indulge your 
feelings, remember that others have their feelings 
too, therefore this being the case, I implore of 
you to give up everything in the shape of demon- 
strations, the blowing of trumpets, the sounding 
of horns, bonfires, illuminations, and other such 
things; by doing so you will show a feeling of 
self-respect, and you will abstain from giving 
offence ;” that is the whole substance of what I 
said. 

4991 . Did you thank them for having followed 
the clergy at the election? — No; I congratu- 
lated them upon their conduct and upon the suc- 
cess with which they had vindicated a principle in 
which nothing personal was mixed up; those were 
the words I used; I think it right to tell you that 
my object was to prevent demonstrations. 

4992. I believe that before the election, Mr. 
Pierce Joyce called upon your lordship? — Mr. 
Pierce Joyce, junior, the candidate, called upon 
me. 

4993. What passed between you and him ?— 
Mr. Pierce Joyce, whom I met in the street, said 
to me, “ I have culled at your house to see you.” 
I said, “ Then come on, I shall he happy to see 
you ;” accordingly, on entering my room, lie said, 
“ I mean to be a candidate for the place now v<v 
cated by the death of the late Earl of Howth ;’ 
he said that he thought it was right that a gen- 
tleman of position in the neighbourhood who 
would naturally feel an interest in the affairs of 
the neighbourhood, should be a candidate for the 
honour of representing the town of Galway. I 
said nothing to that. I said to him then, “ You 
know I have nothing in the world to do with this 
affair, I have nothing on earth to say to that ; I 
take no part, directly or indirectly, owing ot 
course to the prohibition which is placed upon me; 
but what the clergy will do, I cannot say ; the 
chances are that the clergy may soon take action 
or deliberate upon the matter ; so far as you are 
concerned yourself personally (and I emphasised 
‘personally’ three times), upon personal and 
private grounds, there could be no objection to 
you.” I said that he was personally respected 
and regarded ; I thought so then, and I think so 
still; but I emphasised the word three times, 
upon public grounds I did not choose in my own 
room to be mentioning it to him ; if there be any 
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other questions connected with it, I shall be 
happy to answer them. 

^Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

' 4994. Did you hear, about the 8th of February, 
that the clergy of the college-house had selected 
Mr. O’Donnell ? — I cannot tell you the dates. I 
heard, sometime before the candidature of Mr. 
Joyce, that the clergy had selected Mr. O’Donnell, 
but the date I cannot tell you. 

4995. You heard that in the college-house, I 
take it for granted ? — Yes, I heard it, but the 
date I could not swear. 

4996. You heard that, I suppose, from the 
vicar general ? — I do not believe it was ; I do 
not know who it was. I could not say that it 
was the vicar general ; probably it was the first 
clergyman I met after returning from Gort, and 
I could not say whether it was Father Kiernan 
or Father Dooley. I cannot swear who it was. 

4997. On the 8th of February you were 
at home at the college-house ? — I was at the 
college-house the evening that the clergy adopted 
Mr. O’Donnell, and the instant I heard that they 
were going to transact business in connection 
with the election I walked off, and said, “ This 
is no place for me.” 

4998. You knew that they were going to select 
him?— Yes, I knew that they were going to 
select a candidate, and I knew that sorue of the 
clergy were for Mr. O’Donnell. 

4999. You knew very well that they were not 
oing to select Mr. Joyce, did you not? — Indeed, 

thought so ; certainly, I thought so. 

5000. That would be a good joke, indeed ? — 
You will please bear in mind that there might be 
other candidates besides either. 

5001. You had heard Mr. O’Donnell’s name 
mentioned as a candidate before that? — Oh, yes. 

5002. And Mr. Joyce had called upon you 
before that? — Yes. 

5003. Father Kiernau was not present at the 
time that you retired from the room, I think ? — 
I think he was. 

5004. He himself thinks he was not? — I can-' 
not distinctly recollect, but to the best of my be- 
lief they were all present. However. I may be 
mistaken. 

5005. Quite so ; were yuu away from Galway 
between the 8th of February, the day of his 
election, and the day that the canvass was 
arranged to take place on the 8th of March ? — I 
was ; I left Galway on the day after the evening 
to which you are referring ; I went to Gort on 
some business. 

5006. That is the 9th ? — Yes. 

5007. And, I suppose, you were not very long 
away ? — No, I think not more than a day or 
two! 

5008. And you then came back ? — Yes. 

. 5009. And, no doubt, you heard that Mr. 
Joyce was proceeding with his canvass? — Yes; 
I heard it from rumour. 

5010. That is the way people do hear things ? 

* — No ; they may hear it from some particular 

source. 

5011. Rumour is a multiplication, you know, 
of particular sources ; you were present on the 
Sunday, the 8th of March, when the announce- 
ment was made that some of the clergy were 
going to canvass with him the next day ? — Yes. 

5012. Do you recollect his saying anything to 
■he effect that he was much obliged, and that he 

201 . 



would be very happy, or anything of that sort? 
— No ; I do not recollect it. 

5013. You, of course, knew from themselves 
that they did go and canvass? — I heard them 
speak of it. 

5014. And you knew from themselves, of 
course, that they were going on the polling day 
to the poll ? — Yes ; I knew from themselves that 
they were to go, but I cannot say that I knew 
from them that day that they were going. 

5015. Mr. Justice Lawson.] You knew that 
they were to go on the polling-day? — I knew 
that they were to go down to vote. Though I 
had a vote I did not use it, from the same pru- 
dential reasons that I referred to in my sermon in 
the church. 

5016. Mr. Serjeant Armstro7ig.] I suppose you 

stayed in the college-house all day on the day of 
the polling ? — l did not remain in it all that day. 
I think I was walking somewhere near the railway 
hotel, and I met a gentleman who was telling 
me 

5017. Never mind about that? — I thought it 
would be corroboration. 

5018. You did not go down to the polling 
place at all yourself: — No. 

5019. But you knew all the clergy were absent 
from the college-house ? — No. 

5020. Who was present? — I do not know; I 
was not there at all. 

5021. At what time did you leave it? — I think 
I left it probably about 10 o’clock. 

5022. Did you not know that there was not a 
soul of them in the house at that time ? — No. 

5023. Did you not inquire ? — No. 

5024. Did you not believe, in your mind, that 
they had gone to the polling place ? — I had no 
belief whatever upon the subject. 

5025. That was the election day, and although 
you took no part, you were unavoidably in- 
terested in the result, were you not, without hav- 
ing taken any active part ? — I wish to know what 
the meaning of the word “ interest ” is ? 

5026. A mental interest, that you would be 
glad of Mr. O’Donnell’s success ? — Yes ; cer- 
tainly. 

5027. Do you really think that you left the 
house without knowing or forming a belief where 
the clergymen were on that day ? — It happens 
seldom or never that the house is without a 
clergyman, and I do not know where they are, 
more than Adam, when l am in the house or out 
of it. 

5028. When you were leaving the college 
house, did you believe that they were down at 
the polling place ? — I believed some of them 
were. 

5029. The whole of them ? — I had no belief on 
that subject, for this reason : that they might have 
gone to give their votes, some of them might, and 
others might not ; I had no positive belief what- 
ever upon the subject. 

5030. But on the morning of the polling day, 
the 20th ? — I had no belief on the subject. 

5031. Did you ever think of it at all ? —No ; 
it did not occur to me at all. 

5032. It was a sort of mens vacua with you 
when you went out; you were thinking about 
nothing ; with great respect, do you mean to say 
that it never occurred to you when you were 
leaving the house, where the priests were that 
morning ? — It occurred to me while I was in the 
house, that the priests were at the poll. 

5033. I do not care about the very moment 

r 2 when 



Most Rev. 
J.McEvilly. 

2 i May 
1874. 
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M o S t Rev. when your lordship stepped across the threshold 
j McEvilla. of the door, but while you were iu the house, and 

before you left it ; it is not worth while making 

21 May such a distinction as that? — I think not. 

1874.*’ 5034. Did it occur to you before you left the 

house, that they were going down to the poll ? — 
Certainly, I suspected it. 

5035. Was it by arrangement : had they not 
told you that they were going ? — No. 

5036. Did you not know that they were going? 
—I knew they went; they did not tell me they 
were going. 

5037. Was it necessary; did you not know 
perfectly well ?— I am answering your ques- 
tions — 

5038. Had you not a moral certainty that they 
had gone down to the poll when they left the 
]i 0Use ? — I ] ia d ; I had no moral certainty that 
they all had gone, because 1 was not aware 
of it. 

5039. But you had a moral certainty that the 
vicar general had gone ? — No ; I did not lcnoiv 
whether the vicar general might be one of those 
in the house or not. 

5040. Did you make any inquiry about it ? — 
No ; I never make any inquiry about such 
tilings. 

5041. On that special day ? — I answer you no. 

5042. And you congratulated the people on 
their victory, if they liked to call it so ? — I did 
not use the word “ victory,” I even parentheti- 
cally did not call it a triumph or a victory, lest 
it might savour of a demonstration. 

5043. Will your lordship tell me whether you 
wrote out any part of that sermon, or the words 
that you were about to utter ?— No, 

5044. Nor made any note of it at the time ? — 
No. 

5045. When did you hear it referred to for 
the first time ; -when did you hear those observa- 
tions of yours made on that subject referred to 
for the first time afterwards ? — The very day I 
made them. 

5046. After you had left the house, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

5047. And you took 110 note of them at all? — 
No note of them at all; I was not two minutes 
speaking. 

5048. Did you sec any of the priests on that 
canvass with Mr. O’Donnell? — No. 

5049. But they told you they had been can- 
vassing ? — They were talking of canvassing; 
they did not tell me ; they were talking of it as a 
matter of conversation. 

5050. To you?— Not to me, but they were 
talking to one another. 

5051. But you were there ? — Yes. 

5052. They were talking to one another and 
talking to the walls, I suppose, and you heard 
what they said; did they tell you that they had 
met with success ? — Yes ; I heard them say that 
they had ; that, in fact, everybody that they went 
to gave them promises. 

5053. When they told you of the success that 
they had met with, did you take the liberty of 
opening your mouth at all ? — I never expressed 
an opinion, for the reason that I was cautious all 
through not to give an opinion. 

5054. You never stated that you were glad to 
hear it? — No. 

5055. Nor anything to that effect?— No. 

5056. You were perfectly silent? — Yes. 

5057. And I presume you told them that you 
would be silent ? — No. 



5058. And gave them your reason? — No. 

5059. Was it not a matter of arrangement that 
you should say nothing ? — No ; it was a matter 
of determination on my own part from the very 
beginning. 1 told every man who either wroAov 
spoke to me on the subject, that I had notuSxr 
whatever to say to the election, and would have 
nothing to say to it. 

5060. And you wished to disconnect yourself 
from it in every way you possibly could ?— I not 
only wished, but, in point of fact, 1 did disconnect 
myself. 

506 1. And you wished to disconnect yourself 
from any of the occurrences of the election ?— 
Certainly, I wished to do so. 

5062. Had the conduct of the priests, including 
your vicar general, in making themselves election 
agents, your mental sanction? — Well, I would 
say to you neyo supposituin that they were elec- 
tion agents ; that I am aware of. I would not 
like to see any priest an election agent. 

5063. We will assume for argument that they 
were?— I will not answer a matter that I believe 
is not true, even though assumed. 

5064. Did you hear their conduct described as 
meeting voters, and showing their cards, and 
conducting them to the poll ? — Never. 

5065. If that was the fact, would you consider 
that they were acting as election agents?— I 
cannot give an opinion as to what an election 
agent is. I believe it is a very difficult legal 
question. 

5066. An agent is a person acting for another, 
who cither directs or adopts his actions ; would 
that be a pretty fair definition ? Supposing Mr. 
O’Donnell saw the priests conducting the voters 
into the booths, and putting them in to vote, and 
pointing out to them on the card, and explaining 
how they ought to vote; conducting them, however 
quietly, to the booth, and putting them in; and 
supposing that he had the benefit of that, would 
that constitute agency according to your defini- 
tion ? — I cannot say. 

5067. What do you think? — It is a legal 
question. 

5068. It is not a legal question, it is a question 
of fact ? — I suppose, as a matter of fact, if they 
put them in they put them in. I really must 
decline giving an opinion. If you say I must 
give an answer, I must do so. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] You arc not bound 
to give an answer if you cannot do so. 

Witness.] I am sure I do not understand 
the question. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] You are at liberty 
to say that you cannot form any opinion 
upon the subject. 

Witness.] And I say that most emphati- 
cally. 

5069. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Assuming, 
for argument sake, that there should be some 
person to bring illiterate voters to vote, and 
assuming that there should be some person ^ 
(fairly enough) to explain to them how they- 
ouglifc to vote, and assuming that a person did so 
act and explain to those men not for whom they 
should, but how they ought to put their mark 
upon the paper, and that the candidate was 
present and saw that going on, would you con- 
sider the man that was doing that an agent tor 
the candidate ?— I assure you that I would not 
answer your question if you gave me the kingdom. 
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it is so long; it has seven or eight members. It 5073. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] You never Most Rev 
is a question that would require a memory which expressed any disapproval of their acting in any j. McEcill'i , 
I do not boast. way Jjthey thought fit ? — 1 neither expressed 

5070. Then you do not know whether you approval nor disapproval. 2] Mav 

app>jp ve or disapprove of the conduct of the 5074. You did not tell them that you thought 1S74.' 
cleigy at the election? — I have no opinion that they ou "lit not to mix themselves up in a 

upon it. canvass ? — No. 

5071. Mr. Justice Lawson.] I understood you 5075. And you did not tell them that you 
to say that you would not approve of their acting thought they should not go down to the polling ? 
as election agents ? — Certainly, I entirely disap- — No. 

approve of it. 

5072. Therefore it is a question for other [The Witness withdrew, 

people to decide?— Quite so. 



Michael Cloran, sworn ; Examined by Dr. Houston. 



5076. T believe you are a miller, having your 
establishment, in Galway ? — Yes, 

5077. An extensive establishment, I think it 
is ? — Pretty fair. 

5078. W ere you present at the court-house on 
the polling day at the last election ? — I was. 

5079. At what time did you come there? — 
About half past 10 o’clock. 

5080. How long did you remain ? — I remained 
nearly throughout the whole day of the polling. 

5081. Were you inside the court-house as well 
as outside ? — I was. 

5082. Were you round about the court-house? 

5083. Did you observe the demeanour of the 
persons both inside and outside of the court-house ? 
—I did. 

5084. Confining your attention to those who 
were inside the court-house, will you tell me how 
they conducted themselves, and what you ob- 
served ? — I saw no obstruction whatever to any 
man to give his vote. 

50S5. Did you see any violence practised by 
anybody? — No. 

5086. Did the voters appear to have an oppor- 
tunity of going into the polling booths and re- 
cording their votes ? — I believe they had. 

5087. What was the demeanour and conduct 
of the people who were outside the court-house ? 
— They were exulting ; they were very joyous ; 
they seemed quite satisfied that they had suc- 
ceeded in returning their candidate. 

5088. Did they appear to you to be mischiev- 
ously disposed ? — No, by no means. 

5089. Did you see them guilty of any violence 
towards any person ? — No. 

5090. Did they appear to be good-humoured 
and forbearing? — They were very good-humoured. 

5091. Was it, in your opinion, dangerous for 
any person to mingle in that crowd, whatever 
party he might belong to ? — So far as I could 
see, no. 

5092. Are you an elector yourself; have you 
a vote ? — No. 

Cross-Examined by Serjeant Armstrong. 

5093. What then were you doing there? — 
- Well, I took an interest in my young friend Mr. 

O’Donnell ; 1 wished him to represent Galway. 

5094. Were you an agent of his ?— No, by no 
means. 

5095. You did not act in any way except to 
look on all day ? — I did not act in any way except 
to look on all day ; I asked a few men in my em- 
ploy — 

201 . 



5096. You need not tell me that; did yon hear 
any shouting at all ? — I did. 

5097. Did you see any people trying to get 
into Semple’s yard at all? — No. 

5098. Did you see the police fix their bayonets 
at all?— No. 

5099. Did you see anybody struck ? — No. 

5100. Everything was beautifully serene? — 
No, not serene ; I could not say so. 

5101. Was it serene ? — No. 

5102. Was it calm? — No. 

5103. Was it disturbed? — No, 

5104. Was it quiet? — It was peaceable, so far 
as I could see. 

5105. Did you see anybody at all the worse for 
liquor ? — No. 

5106. Did you see anybody inclined to fight? 
— No. 

5107. Were you down at Semple’s yard at all? 
— No. 

5108. Where were you? — I was at the court- 
house in and out ; I was in the booths, 

5109. What business had you in the booths ? — 
I walked in and walked out again. 

5110. Did you bring any people to the poll? 
— Not one. 

5111. You were chiefly inside the court-house? 
— Yes, looking on. 

5112. Were you in the front of the court- 
house at all ? — I was. 

5113. Were you there when the processions 
arrived ? — I saw no procession. 

5 1 14. Are you yourself a member of any guild ? 
— No. 

5115. What is your business? — A miller and 
baker. 

5116. I suppose some of your men are in the 
guild of bakers? — Well, I did not see any of 
them there. 

5117. Are they in the guild? — I could not 
tell you, 

5118. Nor can I. Did you see any banners? 
— Yes, I saw trade banners. 

5119. Did you see placards ? — Yes. 

5120. Did you hear any offensive shouts ? — I 
heard cheering for O’Donnell. 

5121. Any tiling else besides cheering for 
O’Donnell f— Yes, 

5122. An y cursing and damning, and wishing 
people to hell? — I did not. 

5123. You were chiefly inside, I think ? — I 
was outside as well. 

5124. Chiefly inside ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew, 
r3 



31. Clora'i. 
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Peter Ward, sworn; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



P. Ward. 5125. I believe you are the brother of Dr. 

W ard, whose name has been mentioned here so 

21 May often? — Yes. 

J ^74- 5126. And you are a merchant of the town? — 

Yes. 

5127. In what line ? — I am a miller. 

5128. Are you still carrying on your father’s 
business?— No, not on my father’s premises; I 
was in business before my father died. 

5129. What was his business ? — He was a 
miller. 

5130. Mr. O’Donnell, I believe, is an old friend 
of yours? — Yes. 

5131. Did you canvass constantly with him 
before the general election? — Yes. 

5132. Did you canvass constantly with him 
before the other election ? — Yes, almost con- 
stantly. 

5133. Will you take these two books {handing 
some books lo the Witness i in your hand ; did you 
go through the whole of the borough with him, 
street by street ? — Through the whole of the town 
portion of the borough, except on one occasion, 
for about a quarter of an Lour, I was not with 
him. 

5134. Did you hear the answers that were given 
to him by those whom lie asked for their votes ? — 
Yes. 

5135. And as the voters spoke, did you take 
down what they said ? — Yes. 

5136. Under the different streets? — Yes. 

5137. And the names 9 — Yes. 

5138. Did you take them down in that little 
blue book in your hand ? — I did. 

53 39. Did you afterwards write diem out in 
the green book? — Yes. 

5l40j Hew many promises did you get for him ? 
— I have added up the numbers* 

514L Or, rather, how many did you take down 
that he got ? — Five hundred and thirteen I en- 
tered myself. 

5142. Were those all of town voters? — Yes; 
that is including Salt Hill Road also, which is, 
perhaps, not the town proper. 

5143. They were all what wc may call house- 
hold voters ? — Well, there are plenty of freemen 
amongst them also. 

5144. Did you take down any names in the 
rural districts ? — I see a few names in the book, 
but nothing worth speaking of. 

5145. You went, 1 believe, to the court-house 
on the day of the polling ?— Yes. 

5 146. Did you remain about it the entire day ? 
— Yes, except for a very few minutes. 

5147. It is stated, or suggested, by one of the 
witnesses here that you went down towards 
Daily’s public-house ; were you in Lally’s public- 
house at all that day ?— No. 

5148. Were you there on any other occasion ? 
— I do not remember ever entering the house. 
My impression is, that I was once or twice at the 
door canvassing with Mr. O’ Donnell. 

5149. Before the day of the polling? — Before 
the day of the polling. 

5150. Mr. Justice Lawsnn.l You were not in 
the house on the polling day? — No. 

5151. Mr. Fitzgibbom] Did you send any voter 
there ? — No. 

5152. Or give any voter any authority to go 
there, or to get anything? — Never. 

5153. There or elsewhere? — Never. 



was going on. “ ' ' ,0tm ° 

you 01,0 of the authorised a.eats 
of Mr. O’Donnell ?— Yen. ° 

5136. Had you an opportunity of see™ 
thoroughly during the day whether the voters 
had full opportunity to vote? — Yes. 

5157. Had they ? — Full opportunity. The 
only thing is, that there was a crush iu the morn- 
ing, owing to the anxiety of the voters to get 
polled ; they came up in large bodies to the poll 
and each one was anxious to poll. There was a 
crush then, but every one got polled. 

5158. So far as you know, did every voter who 
came to the court-house that day succeed in 
recording his vote? — As far as I know, cer- 
tainly. 

5159. Did you see any attempt whatever made 
by anyone to prevent voters from goin<r to the 
poll ?— No. 

5160. Were you round at Semple’s yard at or 
about the time when the police fixed their 
bayonets ? — No, not at that time. 

5161. Were you round in that direction during 
the day ? — Yes, frequently. 

5162. Did you see what was going on in the 
neighbourhood of that place? — I did. 

5163. Just state what occurred then ? — I saw a 
crowd round the door, and also a body of police 
there, and occasionally I saw voters coming out 
with either Major Lynch, or some other of Mr. 
Joyce’s friends, or Mr. James Blake, his conduct- 
ing agent. The crowd used to shout," Let the man 
poll,” and “ Let him vote as he likes;” bat I saw 
no violence used as any of the voters came out 

5164. Was it, as far as you could see, a fail 1 
and free election ? — Certainly. 

5165. Had you been also engaged at the 
former election? — Yes. 

5166. Was the voting as easy or more diffi- 
cult than it was at the former one ? — There was 
more difficulty in the former election, so tar as I 
saw. 

5167. Was there more crowding?— There was 
not so much crowding in the body of the court, 
but at the back of the court there was consider- 
ably more. 

5168. Were you at Castlegar? — Yes. 

5169. Were you there on the 15th of March, 
when Mr. O’Donnell made his speech there.— 
Yes. 

5170. Did you hear him refer to the bishop? 
— Yes. 

5171. And to the clergy ? — Yes. 

5172. State what he said as to each of those 
matters ? — I cannot remember the exact woi s, 
but the substance of it was this, that the bishops 
lips were closed, but that he was adopted by t e, 
clergy of Galway. 

5173. Did you yourself lay hands upon any 

voter during the day?— No, except merely 
pa83 him into the booth. . , « 

5174. Did you use any force to any oi tuem. 

5175. Did you speak to a number of them?— 

5176. What did you say to them?— I 
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asked them outside who they were going to vote 
for. 

5177. Did you ask them to vote for Mr. 
O’Donnell? — Yes; on a few occasions I asked 
theif^to vote for Mr. O’Donnell. 

5 i 7 8 . Do you remember seeing the cars and 
’buses arrive with the rural voters on them ? — 
Yes, some of them. 

5179. Did you see any of those cars coming up 
that were hired by Mr. Joyce? — Yes. 

5180. Did you see the voters that came up 
upon them?— Yes. 

5181. Were any of those voters that you had 
canvassed previously ? —I do not know the voters 
by appearance, but. I have no doubt that they 
were. 

5182. During your canvass in the country 
districts did any of the voters state to you, or in 
your presence, how they were to come in to 
poll ? — Y es, in the eastern county districts several 
voters stated that they had come in on Mr. 
Joyce’s cars, and when they arrived at the poll- 
ing booths they knew what to do. 

5183. W ere those men who had promised in 
your presence to vote for Mr. O’Donnell? — Yes. 

5184. Did you see any of the voters who, as 
you described, were going in to poll with Mr. 
Joyce’s friends, on their way ; I mean from 
Semple’s yard to the polling-place ? — Yes. 

5185. Did any of those men, as they were 
going into pole, make any communication to 
you ? — On one occasion Major Lynch was walk- 
ing up-stairs and two country voters after him. 
He was apparently leading them to the poll, and 
they turned round and nodded their heads and 
winked at me. 

5186. Was the crowd that day a drunken or a 
sober crowd ? — A sober crowd, decidedly. 

5187. You heard the shouting? — Yes. 

5188. You saw, of course, the placards that 
were up ? — Yes. 

5189. And you yourself went with this “ J oyce 
and Keogh” placard to Mr. O'Donnell ? — Yes. 

5190. Had you seen, before that, other 
placards on the walls ? — Yes. 

5191. Coupling Mr. O’Donnell’s name with 
that of Patcheen Friday ?— I have heard so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5192. Were you at the guild meetings the 
night before the polling-day 1 — Yes. 

5193. How many of them ?— Three. 

5194. With Mr. O’Donnell, I suppose?— 
With Mr. O’Donnell. 

5195. And Father Dooley?— And Father 
Dooley. 

5196. And did you make a speech there?— I 
think I said a few words at the baker’s meeting ; 
I am not quite positive about it. 

5197. Why are not you ; are you not a very 
good speaker ?— I did not make a speech. 

5198. Are you not considered a good speaker ? 
— I am not aware of it. 

5199. But you made several speeches in refe- 
rence to the election? — Yes. 

5200. You do not recollect whether you spoke 



at the baker’s meeting, or not? — No, Ido not 
recollect ; I am sure I did not make a speech ; I 
may have said a few words to them ; they were 
only a few. 

5201. You would not consider it a speech 
unless you spoke three hours ?— I think I spoke ; 
I am sure I did. 

5202. Where were the ribbons bought? — I do 
not know ; I did not know of the ribbons until, 
I think, one of the butcher’s boys on ihe morning 
of the poll told me they were going to wear 
green ribbons. 

5203. What time was that ? — I think it was 
early on the morning of the poll. 

5204. Five o’clock ? — No ; it was not so early 
as that ; I should say it was 8 o’clock before I 
heard it. 

5205. Did you see any of the butchers there on 
the polling dqy? — Yes, several of them. 

5206. Did you see any sign of drink in any- 
body at all? — Well, I saw one man who was 
either under the influence of drink or very much 
excited ; he was standing on a ’bus and addressing 
a crowd. 

5207. Was it drink, or excitement ? — I think 
it was partly both. 

5208. Was that the only instance that you saw 
of men who appeared to have drunk anything ? 
— I saw a man named Macdonogh. 

5209. Are you the man that told another that 
you would pull the windpipe out of him if he 
pulled down a placard ? — I never said so. 

5210. You threatened him ? — I did. 

5211. "What business had you to threaten him 
for taking down an inflammatory placard ? — I 
thought it was no business of his. 

5212. On your oath, did you not think it was 
an inflammatory placard? — It all depends upon 
the meaning of the word inflammatory. 

5213. According to your own meaning; put 
any meaning that you like upon it yourself, and 
did you think it an inflammatory placard ? — Yes, 
I do, in a way. 

5214. Intended to be so by you ? — Yes, in a 
way. 

5215. You went off with the candidate at the 
dead hour of the night to get it printed against 
your brother’s advice ; the humanities of Dublin 
had toned him down a little ? — I am not aware 
that I did ; it was against Mr. Kavanagh’s advice 
I know. 

5216. And against your brother's? — I do not 
know. 

5217. He has purged himself of it, at all 
events. Everything was very quiet, and you 
were a regular agent? — Yes. 

5218. And you were conducting voters to the 
poll? — Yes. 

5219. And explaining to them how they 
should vote?— Occasiomdly. 

5220. Were not the priests doing the very 
same? — Yes, I think they were. 

5221. Do you think they were agents of Mr. 
O’Donnell ? — I believe they were. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Kavanagh, re-called ; and further Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

5222. How many illiterate voters recorded their votes at the election ?— Two hundred and 
fifty eight. [The Witness withdrew. 

201. R4 
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A. Moon. 

21 May 
1S74. 



Alexander Moon, sworn; Examined by Dr. Houston. 



5223. I believe you keep an extensive 
drapery establishment in the town of Galway ? — 
Yes. 

5224. And not very far from the court-house? 
— No, quite close to it. 

5225. Were you in Galway on the day of the 
last election ? — I was. 

5226. Were you in the neighbourhood of the 
court-house ? — I went down between half-past 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning, and re- 
corded my vote, and did not go back the whole 
day ; I did not go near it again. 

5227. How long did you remain ? — About 10 
minutes. 



5228. Had you any other opportunity of rjeino- 
what occurred, except, upon that occasion flfe'ot 
at the court-house ; I did not leave my place of 
business again the whole day. 

5229. At that time did you observe any 
violence or disturbance of any description ?— No 
they were quite peaceable. 

5230. Were the voters getting in to record 
their votes without obstruction?— I think so- I 

did not see any obstruction at all, of any sort. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Ulicic Sweeney, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Filzyibbon. 



U. Sweeney. 5231. WnAT is your business? — I am a car- 
penter by trade. 

5232. Do you belong to the guild of carpen- 
ters ? — I did ; there is no such guild in existence 
now. 

5233. Have you been long resident in Gal- 
way ? — Thirty-eight years. 

5234. During that time have you been actively 
engaged in elections ? — In all, since 1852, and in 
1852 ; I was not at the elections of 1841 and 
1847 ; I had no vote at the time. 

5235. But since 1852 you have had a vote, 
and taken part in each of the elections? — Yes. 

5236. On the day of the last election, at what 
time did you come down to the court-house ? — 
About 10 o’clock. 

5237. After you came down, how long did 
you remain ? — Until the close of the poll. 

5238. What places were you in during that 
time ? — Well, I had a survey of nearly the whole 
building, inside and outside. 

5239. Were you roundabout Scmplc’s-yard at 
all ? — I was. 

5240. Did you sec the condition of the crowd 
up to the time the poll closed ? — 7 did. 

5241. Was it a wicked crowd ? — So far as my 
recollection bears me, it was the most peaceable 
crowd I ever saw at an election. 

5242. Was it a mischievous crowd ? — By no 
means. 

5243. Did you hear the shouting? — I always 
heard shouting, hurrahing good-humouredly. 

5244. Was there more or less shouting than 
you have heard on previous occasions ? — Less. 

5245. Did you hear some bad language that 
was used ? — I heard fishwomen and children ; I 
heard no sensible man make use of any violent 
or bad expression. 

5246. From whom did you hear those bad ex- 
pressions coming ? — Such people as you always 
meet with at elections, people who have nothing 
to do with it., you might say. 

5247. Did you see anything occur round at 
that garden, and about the gate of it ? — X did 
not. 

5248. Were there many signs of drink about 
the crowd ? — I did not sec one man under the 
influence of drink, that I could say was under 
the influence of drink. 

5249. Did you see some who appeared to have 
taken drink? — I did. 

5250. W as there anything during the day that 



you saw to preveut or obstruct auy man from re • 
cording his vote? — Quite the contrary. 

5251. So fur as you could observe, did all the 
voters record their votes ? — As far as I could 
observe, they did. 

5252. Were you moving about yourself through 
the crowd ? — l was. 

5253. Were you through all parts of it? — I 
was, exeept. that I did uot go into any of the 
booths, except the one I went into to record my 
vote. 

5254. You were through the crowd in the 
street ? — I was. 

5255. And in the hall of the court-house?— 
Yes. 

5256. Was any violence offered to anybody in 
your presence or sight? — No. 

5257. Did you see the horse-police moving 
about the crowd during the day? — The only 
thing that I saw was a man who was mimicking 
the cavalry ; I think his name was Lowe. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5258. Will you explain that, little movement 
hat was so entertaining, mimicking the cavalry? 
—lie was going on, kicking and such like, after 
lie horses. 

5259. Was he the town fool? — I do not know. 

5260. Is he a carpenter ?— He is not; he is a 
nan that sells fish at. the quay. 

5261. He was mimicking the cavalry ?— Yes. 

5262. Was not lie playing horses like a boy i 

t cs. . 

5263. Were there a great many in the crowd 

daying horses ? — Not to my knowledge; I did. 
tot see them. , 

52G4. Had you no business of your own to do 
in that day ? — I had ; I came to record my vote. 

5265. Could you not record your vote and go 

Lome? — I did. . 

5266. But you did not,, and you stayed to 
well the mob ? — Indeed I did not. 

5267. Did you see the placards ?— 1 did see 

ho placards. . 

5268. Do you think that had anything to cio 

vith the crowd putting it into their heads 0 
limit “To hell with the judge "1-1 a “ ““ 
icar them say it, and if 1 heard it 1 ’'voul 
ipprove of it. . , , ■ e 

5269. You would not go at the dead hour oi 

light to get such placards printed ? -I 
lOthing to do with it. 5270 . Xhere 
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5270. There was no obstruction, but was there 
“ quite the contrary ” ? — Quite the contrary, so 
far as I could see. 

5271. Did you ever hear of the man who fell 
off t^e horse, and when the people asked him if 



he was hurt he said, “ No, quite the contrary ”? 
—No. 

5272. Then you hear it now? — 

[The Witness withdrew. 



John O’Brien, sworn; 

5273. WllAT are you? — I am a driver. 

5274. Were you employed by Mr. Madden on 
the day of the polling to bring in any voters? — I 
was. 

5275. For Mr. Joyce ? — Yes. 

5276. Where did you go to get them? — I got 
one of them that bclongeclto Mr. Persse, and the 
rest was down here about Newcastle. 

5277. Whose tenants were they? — I cannot 
say. 

5278. How many of them did you get into the 
’bus ? — Twelve, 

5279. Was that the ’bus that Mr. Madden met 
when you arrived here in the town '! did you sec 
Mr. Madden when you drove up? — No; he was 
not there at all. 

5280. Did you say anything to any of those 
voters before they got into the ’bus with you ? — 
Yes, they asked me who were in the ’bus and who 
was I employed by; I said " By Mr. Joyce,” 
and if they knew it was by him they would not 
one of them come: only one man. “ No matter, ” 
says I, “ Come up, and if you like to go aboard, 
you may.” 

528 1 . Did they come up with you ? — They did. 

5282. Did you hear them saying as they were 
coming in, anything about what they were going 
to do ■when they got there? — No ; they said they 
would not come if they knew it was for Mr. 
Joyce, and I said I would rather bring them in 
for any man or for anybody before I would be 
going in empty. 

5283. And you brought them in ?-— I did. 

5284. When you got in where did you drive 
them to ? — To the back of the town court-house. 

5285. To the back of Mr. Semple’s gate? — A 
little beyond it. 

5286. But near the gate ?— Yes. 

5257. What happened to the voters then?— 
Not a ha’portli in the world. 

5258. Did they get out of the ’bus ?— They 
did, fair and easy quite. 

5289. Was there anything to prevent then- 
going and voting as they liked? — Begad, no, not 
that I see. 



Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O' Flaherty . 

5290. They all said they would not come in on 
Air. Joyce’s ’bus; was that it? — Some of them 
did. 

5291. Because it was Mr. Joyce’s? — Because 
they knew it was Mr. J oyce’s. 

5292. They were too honest to come in at his 
expense, and then vote for anybody else? — I do 
not know whether they were honest or no. 

5293. They would not make a little arrange- 
ment of that sort? — I could not say, 

5291. Did you see no violence at all when you 
came in ? — No. 

5295. Everything was very quiet ? — Very 
quiet. 

5296. How many ’busses did you drive in? — 
Only one ; I could not drive more than one. 

5297. How many times did you drive that in? 
— Only once. 

5298. Did you see the men come down them” 
selves without anybody at all ? — I did. 

5299. And walk quietly into the court-house? 
— Yes ; I could not say whether they went into 
the court-house ; they went to the hall door. 

5300. Did you see where they went to ? — I 
could not. 

5301. Was it to the back of the court-house 
that you drove them ? — To the back of Semple’s 
yard ; I was up at the horses’ heads. 

5302. By the door of the court-house ?— Yes ; 
so that I gave them plenty of room to come out 
at the back of the ’bus. 

5303. And there was no crowd there at all? — 
Not a word of it, and Madden was not there any 
more than you ; and he swore he was ; Madden 
was not there : I met him coming down from his 
own house. 

[The Witness withdrew; 



John Corcoran, sworn ; Examined by Dr. Houston. 



5304. I believe you are a Wool Merchant, 
residing in the town of Galway ? l es. 

5305. Were you at the court-house on the day 
of th polling at the last election ?— I was. 

5306. For what length of tune ?— I went to the 

court about half-past 10 o’clock. , 

-l 5307, How long did you remain ?— Till about 
one o’clock. , . . 

5308. What was the conduct and demeanoui 
of the people that were assembled in and abou 
the court-house on that day -All ti,at I . «ralc 
see was a fisherman from the fish market , he >va. 
ranging and roaming about and throw ng np h.s 
cam and crying, “ fley for O'Donnell. 

5309. Did tfiey appear to be good-humoured . 
—Yes. 

201 , 



5310. And not mischievous ? — No. 

5311. Nor violent ?— Certainly not. 

5312. Nor drunk ?— I think that man was under 
the influence of drink. 

5313. With the exception of that man, did you 

observe any other person under the influence ot 
drink ?— Not that I would say that they had any 
drink, that they did not know what they were 
doing. . 

5314; Did you see any obstruction to voters. 
—I saw Air. O’Flahertv causing some little ob- 
structions ; he tried to get a voter to go down. 
5315. Except that, did you see any obstruction 

to the voters? — None. I went myseif four or five 
times to vote at the booth where I wanted to vote 



7. Sweeney. 

21 Mav 
1874.' 



L O’Brien. 



f. Corcoran. 
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j Corcoran, and unless that I saw three or four persons wait- 

’ ing their turn, I saw everything quite peace- 

21 May able. 

1 Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong , 

53 1G, You say there were no people so drunk 
as not to know what they were doing ; is that 
what you said? — Yes; if I were after taking a 
glass of beer I should not be drunk. 

531 V. Did you sec people under the influence 
of drink? — That man, 

5318. Never mind that man at all; did you 
see other people that apparently had been drink- 
ing? — No; there could not have been a body 
of people got together like that without some of 
them having had some drink ; hut I noticed no 
drunken man at all. 

5319. But men who had drunk a little hearty ? 
— I could not see whether they had taken drink. 

5320. Did you notice any of them that ap- 
peared to have taken drink ? — I could not say. 

5321. Were you there when the procession 
came? — Yes, I saw the mechanics walking up 
there. 

5322. What time was that? — I should say it 
was about 11 o’clock when the butchers came up. 

5323. I suppose you know a good many of 
them ? — I do. 

5324. I suppose you buy wool from them ? — 
Yes, 1 do, and wool-skins too. 

5325. You saw a good many of them there? — 
I did. 

5326. And everything was very nice and 
quiet? — I considered that they behaved them- 
selves very orderly and very honourably in the 
way they walked up with their flag, and polled 
the same as any other man. 

5327. Did you see any priests? — I did, 

5328. What were they doing that you saw ? — 
I seen them walking about amongst the crowd 
the same as other people. 

5329. Not doing anything but just walking 
about? — Indeed they were ; they were speaking 
to voters. 

5330. Were they getting the voters up to the 
poll? — Yes, they were; telling them where 
to go. 



5331. Conveying them up to the poll ?— Y c . 

advising them, 5 

5332. Did you hear them advising them to 
mind their consciences?— I did not; I did not 
hear a word about it. 

5333. Were they talking in Irish to theta?— 
I did not hear them speaking Irish at all; I did 
not pay that attention. 

5334. You were there for about two hours?— 
I came there about half-past 10 o’clock, and I 
recorded my vote between 12 and 1 o’clock and 
I went home, 

5335. Did you see those people in front of 
Semple's yard? — No ; I Avas in front of Semple’s 
yard, and I saw nothing of the sort. 

5336. The only person you saw disturbing the 

peace, I understand, Avas Mr, O’Flaherty? 

That was the man that I seen causing a cvoAvd. 

5337. Were the priests going about; had they 
any little escort of butchers with them ? — Not that 
I am aware of, 

5338. But that. you saAV? — I saAv people runnino- 
through the same as at other elections. 

5339. Had the priests a little back of people 
Avith them Avhen they Avcnt about? — I hope they 
Avill always have a back of people ; they Avere 
amongst the crowd. 

5340. Did the people folloAV them by way of 
an escort ? — There was people before them and 
after them. 

5341. They never Avcnt by themselves Avithout 
a crowd ? — I lmd not been single there by myself 
the Avliolc time I Avas there. 

5342. You did not require the priest; you 
Avcnt. by yourself; they did not convey you? — 
No, I did not require to L>e conveyed. 

5343. When the priest went Avith an humble 
and illiterate man, on your oath, had they not 
a crowd after them ? — I paid no attention to that. 

5344. When the priest Avent Avith an illiterate 
man, on your oath, had they not a croAvd after 
them? — Y ch, and Avith Mr. O’Flaherty and Mr. 
Joyce’s friends also. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Sullivan, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



M. Sullivan, 5345. What is your business ? — I have been 
a butcher, but became a grazier. 

5346. Arc you a member of the guild of 
butchers of the tOAvn of Galway? — Well, I al- 
ways stuck to that. 

5347. And I believe you are also a member of 
the town council ? — I am. 

5348. For how long? — Yery nearly three 
years. 

5349. Do you remember the day of the polling 
during the last election? — I do. 

5350. Did you come to the poll along Avith the 
rest of your guild ? — I did. 

5351. Where did the guild assemble to come 
down ? — They assembled just about the comer 
of High-street. 

5352. Had you a banner belonging to your 
guild there ? — There was a banner. 

5353. How long has the guild had that banner? 
— They have had it four years. 

5354. It was not supplied by Mr. O’Donnell ? 
y-Not at all ; I believe he knew nothing about 
it. 

5355. Do you hold any office in the guild 
yourself?— No, I do not. 



5356. Do you remember being at any of the 
meetings of the guild in connection Avith the 
lection before the day of the polling ? — N 0 , I 
o not; there was no meeting that I Icuoav of. 

5357. Was there any meeting of your guild, 
s far as you knoAV ? — No, I do not knoAV. 

5358. What number of voters are there in the 
uild ?— Well, I think, as far as I can remember, 
here are about three or four and thirty. 

5359. Had you any communications Avith those 
3 or 34 voters, so as to know what then 
ieAvs Avei'e with regard to the election ?— -L hear 
hem all say that they would all go for Mr- 
)’Donnell, except a few that did not vote tor 
tr. O’Donnell. 

5360. Were there some that voted for M-tt 

oyce ? — I heard that there were some ; I cou 
ot say. , 

5361. How long were you about the cou ■ 
ouse after the polling began ?— Well, I thi 

came doAvn about nine o’clock, some g 
bout that time I think, and I remained, tne > 
ccept that I went home to breakfast abou 
Clock. - in 

5362. Did you come back at all Mtei^ ^ 
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o’clock ? — I came back till something about four 
o’clock. 

5363. So that with the exception of about an 
hour in the middle of the day, you were there 
the wlaole day up to four o’clock ? — I was. 

536-f. Did you see any one there who had 

f reen ribbons and green leaves in their hats ? — 
saw the green ribbons ; I did not see any green 
leaves. 

5365. Who had the green ribbons ? — I was 
one of them myself. 

5366. Were there any beside the members of 
the guild that had them ? — There might ; I think 
that I remarked one ; I cannot swear that posi- 
tively. 

5367. Where did you get the green ribbon ? 
— I heard they got them at Mrs. Hastings. 

5368. Where did you get your own ? — At Mrs. 
Hastings. 

5369. Was it supplied by Mr. O’Donnell; 
did he know anything about it ? — I am on my 
oath ; I do not believe that lie did. 

5370. Did you see the polling going on while 
you were about the place ? — 1 did. 

5371. Did you see any violence of any kind ? 
— I saw no violence whatever, except a little 
shoving about here and there. Except that at 
one time, at one booth, I saw Mr. Martin 
O’Flaherty, and I saw Mr. Tom Joyce, and I 
saw Father Commins all at one place, and they 
were having a great “ ruction,” and struggling 
about; and I saw Mr. Jann’s there at the time, 
and I saw Mr. Thomas Joyce and Mr. Martin 
O’Flaherty removed from the place. 

5372. Except that, did you see any dis- 
turbance ? — I saw no disturbance whatever. 

5373. Was there any difficulty in the voters 
going in to vote ? — I did not see any. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5374. You appear to be a calm-minded man ? 
— Well, pretty fair sometimes, and some other 
times not. 

5375. If you gave a good shout out of doors, 
do you think you would be heard ? — It you had 
time to come out and hear me, you might 
tell. 

5376. You do not think that Mr. O’Donnell 
knew about the green ribbon, but you are not 
sure '! — I am on my oath ; I do not think he 
did ; I do not care about Mr. O’Donnell or Mr. 
Joyce, not one lia’porth, only to give fair testi- 
mony to you and to his Lordship. 

5377. Why do you think he uid not know ? — 
That is a thing I cannot tell you. 

5378. You say you do not think he knew any- 
thing about it ? — He did not know it from me. 

5379. You have sworn that you do not think 
that Mr. O’Donnell knew anything about your 
green ribbon ?- — I am sworn to that. 

5380. Why do you not think it?— Why don’t 
I? how can I think it when I don’t know ? 

‘5381. You paid for it yourself, I suppose? — 
No. 

5382. Are you to pay for it ; have you an ac- 
count at Mrs. Hastings ? — If I was called upon, 
I would pay for it; I don’t know that I may 
not be called upon for it. 

5383. But you have never been called upon 
for it ? — I have never been called upon for it. 

5384. Did the rest of the butchers get cockades 
also at Mrs. Hastings ?— I can’t tell you; there 

. 201 . 



were a few other butchers in the place when I 
got them. 

5385. Did they get them there too? — They 
did get them there too. 

5386. And they did not pay for them ? — 
I didn’t see them paying for them at the time ; 
I suppose they didn’t pay for it since. 

5387. What did you get them for ? — For 
pleasure. 

5388. And recreation ? — Exactly, and amuse- 
ment. 

5389. Where did you wear your cockade ? — 
I wore it on the crown of my hat on one side. 

5390. And it answered your purpose? — Yes; 
on one side of my hat, just touching the 
crown. 

5391. Just where the crown joins into the 
side ; it was “ all round your hat ” ? — No. 

5392. Was that where all the other butchers 
wore them too ? — I can’t tell ; I only' saw them 
flying, aud I didn’t know which side they stuck 
them. 

5393. Are all the butchers as quiet as your- 
self? — They may be quieter, and they may be 
wilder. 

5394. Is there a wilder fellow among them 
than Mick Sullivan ? — Sometimes Mick Sullivan 
may be wild enough, and sometimes more calm. 

5395. Flow did you like the placard that was 
stuck up ? — I didn’t see anything at all about it. 

I am on my oath ; I never saw a word ; I only 
heard that the like was on it, but I never saw 
it. 

5396. Did you see any yellow things stuck on 
the wall ; things like calf skins ; spotted yellow 
things? — No ; it might be there to he sure, and 
perhaps while I was passing by, I may be seeing 
it ; but it wasn’t my business, and I wasn’t think- 
ing of it. 

5397. What were you thinking of? — Many a 
thing ; I could not tell you now. 

5398. Did you attend on the priests, and walk 
after them, and be with them ? — I didn’t walk 
along with no priests. 

5399. Did you accompany any priest when he 
was explaiuing to the people how they ought to 
vote? — I walked up with Mr. O’Donnell as far 
as the bishop’s house. 

5400. Did you walk with any priest while he 
was explaining to the people how they should 
vote ; not who they should vote for at ail? — No, 
I never heard the like from them. 

5401. Did you see a priest speak to any of the 
voters ? — I did to be sure ; I see him speak to 
voters, but I don’t know what he said to them. 

5402. It was in Irish, I suppose ? — I can 
understand Irish myself. 

5403. Did you hear Father Dooley talk in 
Irish ?— No, I didn’t. 

5404. Did you hear anything that the priests 
were saying to the people? — No, I didn’t ; not a 
word. 

5405. How near were you to the priest when 

he was talking to the people?— That I can’t 
tell. . . 

5406. Were you a yard from him ? — 1 was 
often less than a yard, but I heard no talk from 
any of the clergy. 

5407. Did you see any of the butchers walk- 

ing near the priests ? — That was a thing I can t 
account for ; they might be walking by him, but 
I took no notice of such things as them. ) 

5408. What did you take notice of? — I cant 
8 2 
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tell you ; I am after giving you an answer ; X 
took notice of the polling and going about. 

5409. Did you take notice of any of Mr. 
Joyce’s vans coining in? — No, I did’nt mind 
them. 

5410. Were you down there when any of 
them came in? — No. 

5411. Did you sec the people getting out of 
any of them? — I saw the people getting out of 
some of the Barna vans; the people coming from 
Barna. 

5412. Whoso vans were they ? — I think they 
were the people coining in for Mr. O’Donnell. 

5413. Who was paying for the vans? — How 
do I know that ? 

5414. Were they Madden’s, vans; who was 
driving them? — I don’t know who was driving 
them. 

5415. You don’t know whose they were ? — I 
don’t know whose they were. 

5416. Had Mr. O’Donnell any vans or not? 
— I saw vans coming in, but how do I know who 
engaged them ? 

5417. Were you down at Semple’s yard, or 
not? — 1 did walk in and out of it. 

5418. What were you doing there? — Walk- 
ing about there. If you put me to it, I went in 
to see if I could see any of the Barna voters that 
was kept in, in spite of them. 

5419. To canvass them? — Not to canvass 
them ; to see them there. 

5420. Did you sec any of 4hc priests when 
you went there? — No, 1 did’nt see any priest 
there. 

5421. About how many butchers had you 
with you ? — I suppose one or two. 

5422. Did you see McNamara there ? — I did 
see McNamara there. 

5423. He is commonly called “Mac,” I 
think ; he was in the yard with you, was he ? 
— I think 1 did see him, but I knew there was 
one or two of them in ; I could’nt swear to their 
names. 

5424. Were you at the bakers’ guild the 
night before the polling? — No, I was’nt.. 

5425. Were you at any guild meeting? — No, 
not the night before the polling. 

5426. I am talking of the night when Mr. 
O’Donnell made a speech there? — No, I was 
not there. 

5427. W ere you at any of the guild meetings 
where ho spoke ? — I was on one night at Black’s 
Hotel. 

5428. That was on the 13th of February ? — 
Exactly. 

5429. That was not a guild meeting ; were 
you at any guild meeting before the election 
and about the election?— Well, I think I was; 
I think I got into some place that there was 

. some meeting, but I don’t know whether it was 
the bakers’ meeting or not. 

5430. Will you try and recollect what meet- 
ing it was ?— All I could see was, that they were 
preparing for the election. 

5431. What preparation were they making? 
— I cannot tell you. 

5432. Was it to march down to the poll? — I 
did’nt hear them talking about marching ; I did 
not trouble myself at that time about such things 
at all. 

5433. How long was it before the polling day ? 
— That I can’t tell you. 

5434. Was it a week? — I think it was long 
before a week. 



5435. Were you there a shorter time than a 
week, before the election ? — I was ; I am not 
swearing it was at the bakers’ meeting; I d on ’ t 
know whether they had a meeting at all. 

5436. Arc you a town councillor ?— I a h). 

5437. You are the gentleman that is aiown 
councillor? — Yes. Do the best you can with 
me. Surely, if I had not constituents to put me 
in as well as Mr. O’Donnell, I would not be 
in. 

5438. You are a first-class man ? — I am an 
honest, man ; I always pay 20 shillings in the 
pound, so I did. 

5439. How many butchers were there at the 
polling as well as yourself?— Is it at the court- 
house ? 

5440. No, the polling ? — Where was the 
polling? Was’nt it at the court-house ? 

5441. How many butchers were there at the 
polling? — I can’t tell you. 

5442. About how man) r ? — I can’t tell. 

5443. Were there two? — There were. 

5444. Were there throe, or four, or five, or 
six, or seven, or eight, or nine, or ten? — There 
might have been. 

5445. Did you march clown with the rest ?— 
Yes. 

5446. With the cockades ? — Exactly. 

5447. When did you arrange to get the cock- 
ades? — All the arrangement I heard was, to 
go to Mrs. Hastings ; 1 was told there was some 
there, and I went over and put one on, as well 
as another. 

5448. Who told you “ there was some there ,: ? 
— Horne of the butchers. 

5449. Was it Air. Ward that told you ? — Not 
at all ; I can’t say who told me ; it was some of 
the butchers. 

5450. Who was it? — I can’t tell who told me; 

I could’nt. think of it. 

5451. Do not drop your voice? — ( Here the 
Witness was shmttinf/ at the top of Ids voice.) 
There is no l'ear of that ; there is no fear of my 
lungs. I am after giving you an answer. Do 
you want me to wrong my conscience for Air. 
O’Donnell, or any other man? 1 want to state 
the truth lo you. 

5452. Mind your conscience ? — I will mind it; 

I won’t lie led by you, if I can help it. 

5453. What did the cockades cost apiece ? — I 
can’t tell. 

6464. You did’nt price them?— I did not. 

5455. Because you had’nt to pay for them ?— 
Just so. 

5456. Who do you think is to pay for them ? 
— I don’t, know who is to pay for them. 

5457. Is it the butchers? — I suppose so, if 
they are called upon. 

5458. But if they are not called upon; who 
will pay for them ? — I don’t no who is to pay for 
them. 

5459. Dr. Ward?— I will give my oath that 
ho will not pay for them. 

5460. Were they not ready-made for you., 
when you went? — They were not ready-made./, 
they were after putting some stitches, and doing 
some of them. 

5461. There were some of them ready ?— 

Yes. . . 

5462. And then the women, or the ladies, in 
the shop, went on and made them ? — Yes, that 
is it ; 1 want to state the truth in every way. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.'] Nobody is saying 
that you do not, 

5463. Air. 
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5463. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the 
Witness).'] Was it one of those that were ready- 
made that yon got? — I think there were four 
stitches wanted into it. 

54>i4. That was to stitch it into your hat ? — 
Yes, a few stitches went into the hat. 

5465. How many butchers were with you 
then ? — I can’t tell you. 

5466. Was it six? — How will I stand here 
and count them up? 

5467. Were there a dozen? — I told you 
before, if I had known how many, I would have 
told you. Now where is the use of going on in 
that way ? I am giving you an answer, and 
what more is it ? If I had known tker^ was 20 
in it, I would tell you as well as I can. 

5468. Are you always as quiet as you are 
now ? — Sometimes I am not so quiet ; I am on 
my oath. Sometimes I am not so quiet; and 
sometimes quieter. 

5469. Were you quieter on the day of the 
polling ? — I was very quiet that day. 

5470. Had you flags and banners ? — I had no 
flags, but there was a banner that belonged 
to us. 

547 1 . What was on it ? — I don’t know. 

5472. Was it a cow’s head and a cleaver? 
What are the arms of the guild? You will be 
praising yourself in a minute for telling me 
everything ? — I believe it is a bull that is on 
it. 

5473. Had you him down there that day ? — I 
think he was down there. 

5474. On the banner? — On the banner; he 
could not walk off it; there was a picture of a bull 
on it. 

5475. Did the candidate carry the bull? — No, 
he didn’t ; I didn’t see him if he did. 



5476. Had you a band with you ? — No, we had 
no band. 

5477. Have you any man that plays on the 
bones? — I know nothing at all about such work 
as that. 

5478. Did you see a band? — I did not see the 
band, but I heard the band. 

5479. Whose band was it? — I can’t tell. 

5480. What do you think? — I don’t know. 

5481. Was it fifes and drums? — I didn’t know 
what was in it, but I heard the blow of a drum. 

5482. Did you see Mr. O’Donnell with a ban- 
ner in his hand, when a man was going in to 
vote ? — No, I take my oath 1 never did. 

5483. Do you recollect Mogan going in to 
vote ? — No. 

Mr. Filzgilloa.] It was Murdon, not 
Mogan. 

5484. Mi 1 . Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).] Did you rush into Semple’s yard? — I 
walked into Semple’s yard, in aud out, and Mr. 
Yal Blake asked me what I wanted, and I told 
him I wanted nothing, only to get tire men 
out. 

5485. Did you see the butchers attacking Mr. 
Yal Blake ?•— I did ; I saw them “ raggling ” with 
him till I came up. 

5486. Did you sec the butchers threatening to 
beat him, unless he left it ? — I saw them threat- 
ening him. 

5847. Now, sir, tell the truth?— Damn it, 
man, ain’t I telling you it. 

Mr. Justice Lawson.] You can go down. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Francis Macnamara, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



5488. I believe you are a wine merchant? — 
Yes. 

5489. And an extensive grocer ? — Yes. 

5490. And you have been in business in Gal- 
way for a considerable time? — Yes; for about 
18 years. 

5491. Are you a voter for the borough? — 
Yes. 

5492. Were you at the last polling? — I was. 

5493. At what time of the day did you come 
down to the court-house first? — At about one 
o’clock. 

5494. Whom did you bring with you then ?— 
No person but myself. 

5495. How long did you remain when you 
came down? — Not more than ten minutes, I 
should say. 

5496. Was there any obstruction or delay then ? 
— There was no delay ; there was no person in 
the booth that I had to vote in but myself. 

5497. What was the manner and demeanour of 
the crowd then? — There was the usual excite- 

"f.ment, then, because of an election ; nothing par- 
ticular. 

5488. Was there any difficulty and obstruc- 
tion? — Not the least. 

5499. Did you then go home? — I did. 

5500. Did you come back again? — I did. 

5501. Whom did you bring with you that time ? 
— My little son, about eight years old. 

5502. How long did you remain, after you 
came back with the child ? — I think it was from 
three o’clock to a quarter past three. 
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5503. Had you the child with you all the time ? 
—I had. 

5504. Where did you go ? — I walked about the 
court-house ; he was anxious to see the excite- 
ment ; I do not think there was any place where 
I did not bring him, where he was anxious to 
go. 

5505. Was there any violence or obstruction 
at that time ?— I did not remark any. 

5506. Did you go home then ? — Yes. 

5507. You paid two visits there? — Yes; the 
second time it was just to bring the child to see 
the election. 

5508. Was there any difficulty in moving 
about to all parts ? — Not the least. 

5509. You have been at other elections, I sup- 
pose ? — I very seldom take an interest in elec- 
tions ; it is the second time I ever voted. 

5510. Have you seen the order that there was 
upon other occasions? — Well, I do not remember 
particularly ; I often saw excitement at elections. 

5511. As much sis you saw on this day? — I 
think so ; there was very little excitement about 
the streets, and about my place of business. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5512. About what hour do you say you ?— 

About one o’clock, as well as I recollect; I 
think it was about a quarter to one, as near as 
my memory serves me. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

s 3 
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Head Constable Robert Shore, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



5513. Are you now a head constable ? — 
Yes. 

5514. How long have you been stationed in 
Galway ?— -About six years and two mouths. 

5515. Where were you stationed before that? 
— I was stationed in Clare. 

5516. I thought I remembered your face. 
Where were you on the day of the last election ? 
— I was in the town. 

55 1 7. In what part of the town ? — Generally 
through it. 

5518. Were you about the court-house? — 
About the court-house principally. 

5519. Were you on duty there ? — I was noton 
any particular cl uty, but I had the general super- 
intendence of the town. 

5520. What parts of the court-house were you 
at and about? — Round in every part; I was 
generally outside. 

5521. Were you through all parts of the 
crowd? — I was. 

5522. For what length of time ? — During the 
day. 

5523. Was it a dangerous crowd? — No. 

5524. Was it a mischievous crowd? — It was 
not. 

5525. Describe it in your own way ? — I saw a 
number of people there, and sometimes I saw 
crushing and shoving ; I did not see any blows 
struck. 

5526. Did you see any breach of the peace ? — 
I did not. 

5527. Did you see anything that could prevent 
any man from recording his vote if lie wished ? — 
Not outside the court-house ; I was not much 
inside the court-house. 

5528. You heard the shouting ? — I did. 

5529. Did you hear any bad language ? — I did 
not. 

5530. What shouting did you hear ? —I heard 
shouting in the neighbourhood of Semple’s gate, 
where there were some voters ; I frequently 
went there myself. 

5531. What was the shouting there? — There 
was shouting, some parties saying that the voters 
were taken in there against their will, and others 
were contradicting them ; shoving and pushing. 

5532. While this was going on, did you sec 
people going in and out of the yard ? — I did. 

5533. And passing into the court-house, and 
coming back again ? — I did. 

5534. Through the crowd ? — Through the 
crowd. 

5535. And through the crowd that was making 
that noise ? — Yes. 

5536. Were you present when any of those 
’buses or cars came up ? — 1 was. 

5537. What occurred then ? — I heard shouting 
and cheering as the ’buses came up, for Mr. 
O’Donnell and his friends ; and I heard some 
groaning when other ’buses came up, for Mr. 
Joyce; as they were coming into the yard there 
was groaning and shouting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5538. Did you see any ’buses arriving that 
were supposed to have Mr. Joyce’s friends in 
them ? — I did. 

5539. Where ? — At the end of the court-house, 
out into Mr. Semple’s yard. 



5540. What went into Mr, Semple’s yard? 

Tlio 'buses went up to the gate, and the X 0 u 
went in. * ^ 

5541. Did you see anything happening to any 
ol the people that were in the ’buses?— No 
nothing particular. 

5542. Did you see them pulled or draped ?— 

I saw some voters pulled and dragged; pulling 
each other. 1 8 

5543. That you call « nothing particular ”?— . 
What generally occurs at elections ; I mean the 
crowd pulling and dr agg ing each other. 

5544. And that occurs at all elections ?— Yes. 

5545. Did you .sec any of the placards stuck 
up that were printed at Mr. Ferdinand’s ?— I did 1 
Ido not know who printed them; they were 
taken down before I got out ; some part of them 
was left up ; the under part of them was taken 
off, and the upper part would be left up, so that it 
would read, “ Vote for Joyce ” ; at first it was, 
“ Vote for Joyce and Keogh,” and the “ Keogh” 
was taken off, 

5546. Did you see any of those placards in 
perfect condition ? — I did ; some of them were 
taken down ; the first I saw I think was taken 
down by the police. 

5547. Did you see any of them in a perfect 
state, sticking upon the walls? — I did not; they 
were taken down very soon. 

5548. You were all through the town that 
day ? — I was. 

5549. Walking about? — Walking about. 

5550. Were you down at the Railway Hotel? 
— I think not ; I was in the square ; but I was 
not at the Railway Hotel. 

5551. You were round the square ? — I was 
round the square. 

5552. In different parts of the town ? — In 
different parts of the town. 

5553. Were you in the square where the 
college house is? — I was. 

. 5554. At different times of the day ? — Yes. 

5555. Were you in the college house at all? — 
No. 

5556. Did you see anybody in it? — No; I saw 
some priests going in and out. 

5557. Were you talking to them? — No, not 
one. 

5558. Were you down at the quay ? — I was 
down about the docks. 

5559. In fact, you were meandering about the 
town? — I was continually walking about the 
town, from early in the morning till 10 o’clock at 
night. 

5560. And occasionally you dropt into the 
court-house to see how things were going on ? — 
Yes. 

5561.. You were greatly through the town? — 

I was. 

5562. A great many tilings might happen in 
your absence ? — It might, indeed ; but I was ^ 
generally about the court-house. 

5563. When you went to the college-house, 
and down to the quays, I suppose you were 
away an hour at a time? — I do not think I 
was away so long as that. 

5564. Did you see any people in the crowd 
with signs of drink upon them ? — I did, two or 
three persons ; I saw two persons drunk during 
the day. 

5565. You 
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5565. You did not take them up? — They were 
taken up. 

5566. Will you swear that they were taken 
up ? — There were two persons taken up for being 
drurrtc during the day, I think. 

5527. Were they at the polling? — One was 
arrested, I think, in the town ; I think there was 
one person arrested for drunkenness at the 
polling. 

5568. Did you arrest him ? — No, I think not. 
I saw him arrested ; I think it was a woman, if l 
do not mistake. 

5569. Have you the slightest recollection 
whether it was a man or a woman ? — I could not 
tell now ; but I know it was one or the other. 
Two or three persons were arrested. 

5570. Were they men or women? — One of 
them was a man ; the first that was arrested was 
a man. 

5571. Are you certain of that? — I am certain 
of that ; and he was arrested up in the town. 

5572. And the next man that was arrested was 
a woman, was he ? — I could not tell whether the 
next was a man or a woman. He was arrested 
in some place about the court-house. 

5573. Were you there when the mob tried to 
break into Semple’s place? — No. 

5574. Did you see them dragging voters away 
there ? — I saw some men, who I believed to be 
voters, near the Quay, dragging one another. 

5575. Did you see any butchers there? — A 
great number of butchers. 

5576. With cockades in their hats ? — Yes. 

5577. And with banners ? — And with banners. 

5578. Did you see a banner with Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s name upon it, on your oath ? — I do not 
think I did. I saw a banner with “ Home 
Rule ” on it. 

5579. Did you see a banner with Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s name upon it ; “ O’Donnell and Home 
Rule ” ? — I did not. 

5580. Will you swear that? — I remember dis- 
tinctly that I saw “ Home Rule ” on a banner ; 
but I do not recollect seeing Mr. O’Donnell’s 
name. 

5581. How many banners did you see ? — I 
suppose, perhaps, a dozen. 



5582. Did you see the band that was every- 
where ? — I did not. 

5583. You did not see the band ? — Yes ; I 
saw the band. 

5584. Does it belong to a guild ? — I think not. 

5585. What does it belong to ? — It is a band 
belonging to a lot of boys over in Shell-lane. 

5586. Have they an uniform? — No. 

5587. Have they any sort of dress? — No. 

5588. Have they fifes and drums ? — They have 
not. 

5589. What have they ? — They have drums. 

5590. Then they play on their fingers, I sup- 
pose? — Yes; I do not know whether they be- 
long to the band of the industrial schools. They 
have drums and tin whistles, and things of that 
kind. 

5591. Have they any fifes? — They have. 

5592. Is it not a regular fife and drum band 
of boys ? — It is not, indeed. 

5593. How many are there in it? — Four or 
five, I think. 

5594. Did you ever see them marching ? — 
I did. 

5595. Did you see them marching that day ? — 
I did not. 

5596. How many banners did you see that day 
altogether? — Ten or twelve, I should think. 

5597. Good or bad, that band is the only band 
in the town, is it not ? — There is a band in the 
industiial school, 

559S. Do you know where the cockades were 
got ? — I do not 

5599. You were not at Mrs. Hastings’ that 
day? — No. 

5600. Do you know where the butcher's got 
them ? — No ; I did not speak to the butchers or 
the voters. 

5601. You were not specially on duty at the 
court-house ? — I was not specially on duty at the 
court-house. 

5602. You were not there when the police 
fixed their bayonets? — I was not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Head Constable Alexander M'Dowall, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



5603. Were you specially on duty on the day 
of the election ? — I was. 

5604. Where?— At the front of the court- 
house. 

5605. Were you on duty there the whole day? 
— The whole day, from the morning to the close 
of the poll, and an hour after. 

5606. Were you through the crowd?— No, 
hut I had a view of the crowd in front of the 
court-house ; I was stationed on the steps the 
whole day. 



5607. Were the voters passing to and fro 
while you were there ? — Yes. 

5608. Was there any obstruction to the voting 
during the day ? — Not as far as I could see. 

5609. Did you see the crowd ? — I did. 

5610. Was there any violence? — There was 
not any violence. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Davis, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



5611. I believe you are a Town Commis- 
sioner ? — Yes. 

5612. And a poor-law guardian? — Yes. 

5613. And a harbour commissioner ? — Yes. 

5614. What is your business? — I keep a shop, 
and am a large owner of house property. 

5615. And a voter of the borough? — Yes, a 
50 l. freeholder. 
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5616. Did you come down to the court-house 
to vote on the last election ? — I did. 

5617. At what hour did you come down? — 
About 10 o’clock. 

5618. How long did you remain upon that 
occasion ? — Until about 4 o’clock, when I went 
home to dinner. 

5619. Did you spend the whole of the time 

s 4 between 
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J. Davis. 

2i May 
i87 4 . 



between 10 o’clock and 4 o'clock ab.out the court- 
house ? — I did ; within anti without. 

5620. Were yon round also in this passage to- 
wards Semple’s? — I was. 

5G21. And at the back of the court-house? — 
Yes. 

5622. Did you see all that went on in those 
places during the (lay? — I saw what went on in 
m 3 ' own presence. 

5623. Were you through the crowd constantly ? 
— Kb, not constantly ; most of my time I was 
in the hall of the court. 

5624. How often were yon through the crowd ? 
— I could not say ; several times. 

5625. Have 3 'ou been at other elections also ? 
— Since the year 1S28 no election has occurred 
here that I have not taken an active part. in. 

5626. Comparatively with other elections was 
this a quiet election or the reverse ? — The quietest 
I have ever seen, except the previous one to it, 
when Mr. Morris and Lord St. Lawrence got 
in. 

5627. Did 3 F ou see an}' violence during the 
day ? — I saw some scuffling created by Mr. Joyce’s 
friends in the hall ; Mr. Janns took several 
3 ’oung gentlemen of Mr. Joyce’s supporters, and 
shoved them out, outside the door, and made 
others retire. 

5628. Did you see an}' violence outside at all? 
— No, I did not; I saw a vast crowd of women and 
children and roughs, as you may call them, 
shouting; on one occasion Mr. Joyce stood be- 
tween the pillars on the upper steps of the court- 
house, and the women began to shout at him, and 
lie stood there for a long time, and lie irritated 



them seemingly by his perseverance, and they 
continued bellowing at him ; that was the only 
thing that I saw ; there was no rioting in it ^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5629. Tell me the names of the young<Jentle- 
men friends of Mr. Joyce that Mr. Janns shoved 
out ; on your oath?- — l could not name them all- 
young Mr. Somerville. 

5630. You have sworn that Mr. Janns shoved 
out several young gentlemen friends of My 
Joyce; will you give me the names of those 
several gentlemen ? — I know thorn all by sight; 
I saw them. 

5631. Can you give me the name of any one 
of them?— Yes; there was Mr. Humphreys 
and Mr. Somerville; I cannot tell exactly their 
names. 

5632. Will you swear that Mr. Janns shoved 
those two gentlemen out? — He shoved them out- 
side ; he shoved some of them outside the door; 
I will not swear as to the individual names, but 
he did shove several out. 

5633. Did he shove Mr. Somerville out? — 
Yes, I think he did. 

5634. Will you swear that ? — I will not, but I 
have no doubt about it. 

5635. Will you swear that he shoved Mr. 
Humphreys out? — Just in the same way that he 
did the others. 

5636. Will you swear that he shoved them 
out? — I will not. 

5637. I suppose you arc a wholesale merchant; 
you may go ? 



Sub-Constable James Shaupk, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Fitzgihhon. 



Sub- 

Constable 
J. Sharpe. 



563S. You arc a Sub constable? — Yes. 

5639. Were you on duty at the court house on 
the day of the election? — Yes. 

5640. Where? — At the back of the town court- 
house. 

5641. At Semple’s gate? — Yes. 

5642. Was that your post during the day ? — 
It was. 

5643. Were }'ou 011 c of the constables that 
drew swords or fixed bayonets at one time ? — 
Yes. 

5644. Onwhosc order did you do that? — I think 
it was the head constable’s. 

5645. How soon after you had done it were 
you ordered to unfix them again? — A few minutes 
afterwards. 

5646. Except on that occasion, were they fixed 
at all during the day r ? — No. 

5647. What was going on at the time you got 
the order? — The crowd was shouting to allow the 
voters that were inside (I understood that they 
were voters) to get out ; they were rushing at 
the gate, and we got an order to fix swords to 
prevent their going in. 

5648. Did any of the crowd force their Way in ? 
— No, not that I saw. 

5649. Did you see the people passing in anti 
out from the yard during the whole day ? — Yes. 

5650. Going- to the court-house and returning 
from it? — Yes. 



5651. Did you sec the arrival of those ’buses? 
— Yes. 

5652. What occurred then ? — The crowd 
shouted at them till they came up as far as the 
gate. 

5653. Did you see the voters coming out of the 
’buses? — Yes, I saw them coming into the 
yard. 

5654. Did you see any of them going any where 
except into the yard ? — No. 

5655. How many of the police were stationed 
the whole day in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the yard ? — I think about 25 or 30. 

5656. What distance were the police from the 
gate the whole day long? — Sometimes they were 
up against it, and sometimes they were three or 
four yards from it. 

5657. Was the place at any time without a 
force of police at it? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5658. Were you up against the gate to hinder 
the mob from getting into it ? — Yes. 

A 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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John Richardson, sworn; Examined by Mr. Fitzgibbon. 



ot<59. Are yon the Librarian of the Queen’s 
College ? — I am. 

5660. And, I believe, have held that post since 
1847 ? — No, since 1856. 

5661. How long have you been living in 
Galway ? — In fact, I was born in the county of 
Galway. 



a violent or a dangerous crowd ? — No, decidedly 
not ; it appeared to me extremely harmless, and 
I think inoffensive ; at least I did not see any- 
thing ; I merely speak what I saw ; I did. not 
see any harm. 



J. 

Richardson. 



2i May 
1874. 



Mr. Justice Lawson.'] You need not enter 
into these things. 

5662. Mr. Fitzgibbon.] How many elections 
have you been present at in Galway ? — I have 
seen elections since the year 1847 when I was a 
school boy, at the time the present Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas was returned. 

5663. On the day of this last election, what 
time did you come down to the court-house ? — I 
think about half-past 12. 

5664. How long did you remain ? — I think 
until about two o’clock. 

5665. About an hour and a half? — About an 
hour and a half. 

5666. What parts of the place were you about 
during that time ? — I was in the hall for a short 
time. The polling booth in which I voted was 
near the back. 

5667. Near Semple’s gate ? — I do not know 
anything about Semple’s gate at all. 

5668. There were some booths that opened 
from the door at the back of the court-house ? — 
At the back of the court-house. 

5669. Were you round at the back of the 
court-house during the day ? — During the time 
I was there. 

5670. Had you an opportunity of observ- 
ing the crowd? — Well, I had, as far as that went. 

5671. According to your observation was it 



Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5672. Had you a vote yourself? — Oh, yes, I 
had ; I recorded my vote. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. FitzgibbonsoFl, under the 75th Section 
his Lordship, if he thought it necessary, 
might call any other witness; he himself 
had called the bishop, Mr. Dooley and Mr. 
Martin Commins. The other gentlemen 
were in court. 

Mr. Justice Lawson said he did not pro- 
pose to exercise the power that was vested 
in him to call witnesses. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon stated that that w’as the 
case for the respondent. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong asked permission 
to call Mr. John Henry Blake who had been 
in attendance daily, but left to catch a train 
just as he was to be called. 

Mr. Justice Lawson granted the permis- 
sion. 



John Henry Blake, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 



5673. You were at the election, I understand, 
on the polling day ?— I was. 

5674. And do you know Semple’s yard? — 
Ido. 

5675. Were you aware that there were some 
voters that you supposed to be in the interests of 
Mr. Joyce in that yard? — Yes. 

5676. Were you in the yard at the time that 
Father Martin Commins and Father Macdonogh 
came into the yard ? — I was. 

5677. Will you state what they said or did? 
— When they came into the yard I remon- 
strated with them, and I said that that was a 
private place, and I did not think they had a 
right to come in there ; they made no answer at 
the time, but continued walking about, speaking 

v to the voters. I again addressed them, and said 
I thought their conduct was very unbecoming in 
clergymen, and that in the holy time of Lent I 
thought they might devote their time to other 
purposes besides obstructing the people, and 
causing the commotion that was going on. 

5678. Was there commotion going on at the 
time ? — There was. 

5679. Did they say anything to that? — One 
201 . 



of them said, “ Sir, we don’t want a sermon from j m B/ake. 

you;” so I said I thought I was preaching a 

better sermon than perhaps some of them had 
preached shortly before that. 

5680. Did you observe, during that day, the 
general conduct of the mob that was outside ? — 

I did. 

5681. Was it quiet or otherwise? — I do not 
think the mob outside the court-house was ; it 
was a vicious sort of mob, but it was nothing to 
what I have seen upon other occasions as far 
as abuse and calling names, and all that sort of 
thing. I saw no fighting, because the mob was 
nearly all one side. 

5682. Were the clergy very active whom you 
saw there ? — Very active indeed. 

5683. Was Father Dooley very active ? — Yes, 

I saw him about the court. 

5684. And Father Macdonogh ? — Father Mac- 
donogh. When he came into the yard he went 
about and asked each of the men in the yard 
whether they had voted or not ; most of them had 
voted, and he came to one who had not ; I think 
he called upon him to go out of the yard : that he 
had no reason to remain there : that he was at 
liberty, and should not be kept there. 

T 5685. Did 
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5685. Did you observe any particular conduct 
on the part of a butcher who got into the yard ? 
— 1 did. 

5686. Tell us what that was ? — A parcel of the 
butchers got into the yard at one time, and they 
talked a good deal when they got inside, and 
abused the people. One of the men, I think he 
was a tenant of Lord Clanricarde’s, lie abused, 
and those fellows began to box, and they had 
two or three rounds of boxing, and I think the 
countryman beat the butcher, so that the fellow 
got enough, and he was then taken away by 
some of his friends. 

5687. The butcher was? — The butcher was; 
and upon his being taken away he swore a tre- 
mendous oath that if a man laid hands upon him 



again he would have his life. Together with 
that, he drew something out of his pocket and 
had it in Ids hand ; I could not exactly say what 
it was. J 

5688. Did he hold it in a menacing way?JL 

He held it in a menacing way. J 

5689. Suiting the action to the word ? Action 

to the word. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Houston was heard to sum up the 
case for the respondent. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong was heard in reply. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, 
at Ten o’clock. 
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Reverend Sir, Merview, February 1874. 

I cannot tell you bow pained I am to be obliged to write to you, that, had I the least 
idea of the unfeeling and unchristian allusion you thought fit to make to my mother at the 
public meeting where you presided last evening, I should not have accosted you on my 
arrival in Galway this morning. As a Catholic, ever taught to respect the sacred memory 
of the dead, I cannot refrain from expressing my horror and indignation at such a 
proceeding. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) Pierce Joyce, Jun. 



College House, Monday Morning, 

Dear Sir, 16 February 1874. 

I avail myself of the first leisure moment at my command to answer your letter*, 
received yesterday morning. It appears, on cross-examination, to convey two ideas ; the 
first, apologising for having accosted me on Saturday; the second, expressing your “indig- 
nation ” at my conduct at the meeting on Friday evening last, in regard to the dead. 
Now, as to the first, let me assure you, you need no apology whatever ; you gave neither 
offence, pain, nor pleasure. I enjoyed the high honour of snaking hands with you so very 
seldom (three times, I believe) during my past life, that I can very readily do without a 
repetition of it until death. 

As to your “ indignation,” let me tell you that it looks more political than religious 
or real. 

The allusion you complain of had reference, I presume, to stocking-knitters. I need 
hardly tell you there were more ladies of that profession than the lady you are pleased to 
call your mother ; nor need I tell you that all those who crowded the grand jury box day 
after day, during the Keogh exhibition, will be regarded as the stocking-knitters as long as 
Galway is Catholic.. The Galway people have Catholic hearts and long memories; they 
will not fail to recollect that all those who acted so interestedly during that notorious trial, 
were Keogh’s willing and applauding sponsors, when he sneered at God’s providence. 

I believe I can flatter myself with as much regard for the dead as you can. I would 
like to see all possible respect paid to their remains, and to see them buried in a Christian 
manner. 

I would like to see the good among them held up as models to the living, and the bad 
or the imperfect not altogether forgotten, but teaching their lesson also. I ask you who 
is it that disturbs the dead at the present moment, and on this occasion ? Is it not you, 
by your present canvass for the representation of the Borough of Galway ? You would 
not be so blind as not to foresee that the people of Galway would resent the conduct of 
the Joyce’s on the occasion of the now famous “Galway Judgment.” 

I must tell you, in addition, that it was a regard for the dead that prevented more being 
said on the occasion you complain of. At the time the words were used, which I presume 
have roused your indignation, a very important subject was mooted, namely, the absence 
of the bishop, and his being ostracised from politics for seven years by Judge Keogh. 
Some one in the crowd cried out for the stocking-knitters ; these words were more than 
once reiterated ; the feelings of all present were indignantly roused at the recollection 
of the treatment of the bishop by Judge Keogh. I give myself much credit for saying so 
very little at the time, when so many ideas about the past were crowding before my 
mind. 

Now, if the words referred to were applicable to the late Mrs. Joyce, whose fault was 
it but her own? Those who know Galway well, say that if another Mrs. Joyce, your own 
mother, were alive, she would have adopted a course more befitting a Catholic and a gentle- 
woman. She would adopt the course of minding her children at home, preferably to 
preparing bouquets for the man who sneered at the Pope, and called the bishops and 
priests of this large country “ a rabble rout.” Let me ask you, in conclusion, not to 
imagine that I have done speaking yet', your letter, to say the least of it, is most uncalled- 
for, and very much calculated to elicit the condemnation and indignation of the most 
peace-loving amongst us. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) P. Dooley, P.P., V.G. 
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Reverend Sir, Merview, Galway, 17 February 1874. 

I am in receipt of yours of yesterday, and in the interests of religion hope you will 
approve of my declining to enter into any angry correspondence with you. Therefore, 
although very tempting, I will forbear answering your letter in detail. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) Pierce Joyce, Jun. 



P.S . — As a matter of fact, I was not even in Ireland at the time of the petition or 
judgment you allude to. 



P. J., J. 



Dear Sir, _ College House, Galway, 18 February 1874. 

I no thoroughly approve of your declining to enter into any correspondence with me, 
the anger being all on your side, as all I have been painfully forced to write was solely 
in self-defence. Indeed I would say it is strange the same spirit of religion which seems 
to actuate you now did not prevent you from writing your first letter to me, which you 
should have seen was gratuitously and grossly insulting. I did not wish to characterise 
that strange production as it deserved, nor shall I do so now. I am convinced that certain 
busybodies who think they are something, while the whole community here regard them 
as ciphers, are the moving spirits that from feelings of wounded pride are instigating 
you, without any regard for you or for your family, as they have instigated others to 
enter on a course which ever ends disastrously. 

In reply to your postscript, I beg to remind you that I never said anything about 
yourself personally, nor about where you were at the time of the memorable petition; nor 
does it matter as regards the question at issue, which you will observe your course of 
action in seeking the suffrages of the outraged people of Galway has brought prominently 
forward. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) P. Dooley, p.p., v.G. 



Reverend Sir, Merview, 19 February 1874. 

It is some comfort to me that you “ thoroughly approve of my declining to enter into 
any angry correspondence with you,” and I sincerely trust you will also approve of the 
spirit of religion, which you say “ seems to actuate me now,” but which I truly hope 
may ever guide me in my relations to all. I send this by hand, as I am leaving home tor 
some days by the 11.30 a.m. train. 

I am, &c. 

The Reverend P. Dooley, v.g. (signed) Pierce Joyce , Jun. 
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GALWAY BOROUGH ELECTION. 



JUDGMENT 

Delivered by Mr. Justice Lawson , at the Court House, Galway, 
on Friday, 22nd May 1874. 



Joyce ------- Petitioner. 

O’Donnell ------ Respondent. 



Mr. Justice Lawson."] In this case, of Joyce against O’Donnell, a petition has been 
presented by Mr. Pierce Joyce, junior, of Mervue, in this county, complaining of an 
undue return for the borough of Galway. It appears that at that election Mr. Francis 
Hugh O’Donnell and the petitioner were candidates. Mr. O’Donnell was declared to 
be returned by a considerable majority ; and Mr. Joyce, the unsuccessful candidate, 
has presented a petition complaining of this return. 

The case has now occupied several days ; very voluminous evidence has been given 
upon both sides ; and several questions of a legal nature, and of very great importance, 
have been argued before me. I have carefully considered them all, reading the evidence, 
and I am now prepared to state the conclusions at which I have arrived. 

I may observe that this is the only Election Petition which has been presented in Ireland, 
after the late elections, involving any charge of corrupt practices; all the others were 
conversant with irregularities about the election, and did not require to be tried before a 
judge in the locality. This petition, however, does contain very serious charges of that 

The contest which took place in this case was between two gentlemen of the same 
religion; both Homan Catholics; and both, so far as appears from their addresses, 
professing identically the same political principles. Both candidates had fair pretensions 
to represent this borough ; the petitioner, Mr. Joyce, being a gentleman of very ancient 
family, and the eldest son of a highly respectable landed proprietor residing near the 
town, whose praise appears to be universal. The respondent, it is true, had not the 
advantages of birth or fortune ; but the circumstance that he has sprung from the people, 
and is the architect of his own fortunes, would, I confess, be calculated to enlist my 
sympathies in his favour, if I were to allow myself to have any sympathies in the case, 
lie had, however, the advantage of being recommended by Archbishop Manning to this 
constituency ; he states that he had a strong claim upon the Catholic clergy, because he 
was a strenuous advocate for placing the entire control of the education of this country in 
the hands of the bishops and clergy of that church ; and he had distinguished himself, he 
tells us, by assailing the collegiate institution to which he owed his education, and where 
he had gained substantial prizes and distinctions. One would have supposed, a priori, 
that sucii a contest, not being one between Catholic and Protestant, or between Conser- 
vative and Liberal, would have been a very mild affair, and would not have enlisted any 
angry feelings. But it appears, unfortunately, that resentment, rankling in the minds 'of 
the bishop and clergy of this place, introduced a degree of bitterness and animosity into 
tins contest which, I believe, is without parallel. To this matter I shall have occasion to 
refer in detail hereafter. _ . 

A great deal of evidence has been gone into before me with respect to the prospects of 
success, and the results of the canvass of the two candidates. On the one side, Mr. 
Joyce’s friends have stated that they had obtained a very large number of promises ; on 
the other side, Mr. O’Donnell and his friends have produced the results of their canvass, 
and have stated that they were perfectly sanguine of success, and that they also had 
obtained a great number of promises. That is a matter into which, having regard to the 
turn which the case has taken, it is not at all necessary for me to enter. I cannot pro- 
nounce any opinion upon it; all that I have to consider is, whether the election was con- 
ducted upon such principles as gave each candidate a proper opportunity of having his 
merits fairly tried and determined by the constituency. 

„ -nrbibh T Imio before me, sta 

U 



flents iamy meu auu ueucumucu 

The petition, which I have before me^states several grounds for lnvahdatmg^tus 
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election, and of these grounds I shall dispose, in the order in which counsel dealt with 
them. 

The sixth paragraph in the petition naturally comes first in order, and it is the first to 
which I shall advert. It is this: “that the said Francis Hugh O’Donnell personally 
engaged at the said election, as a canvasser or agent, for the management and purposes of 
the said election, a certain person, that is to say, the Most Reverend .John M'Evilly 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway, he, the said Francis Hugh O’Donnell, knowing that 
the said bishop had, within seven years previous to such engagement, and such election 
been reported guilty of a corrupt practice, that is to say, of undue influence, by the 
Report of a judge on an Election Petition, under the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868 
whereby the election and return of the said Francis Hugh O’Donnell were and are null 
and void.” The matter turns upon the 44th section of the Act of Parliament which lias 
been referred t>>, which states that, “if on the trial of any Election Petition under this 
Act any candidate is proved to have personally engaged at the election to which such 
petition relates, as a canvasser or agent for the management of the election, any person 
knowing that such person lias within seven years previous to such engagement been found 
guilty of any corrupt practice by any competent legal tribunal, or been reported guilty of 
any corrupt practice by a Committee of the House of Commons, or by the Report of the jud»e 
upon an Election Petition under this Act, or by the Report of Commissioners appointed 
in pursuance of the Act of the Session of the 1 5th and 16th years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter 57, the election of such candidate shall be void.” 

Apply that to the facts, of the present case — within the meaning of that section, 
Dr. M'Evilly, the Bishop of Galway, was disqualified by the Report of Mr. Justice Keogh, 
and Mr. O’Donnell knew perfectly of that disqualification. The question is, then* 
whether, within the true meaning of this section of the Act of Parliament, Mr. O’Donnell 
personally engaged the bishop as his agent for the purposes of the election. There is, of 
course, no actual engagement pretended; but Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, in a very powerful 
argument, by which I was much impressed, in his reply called upon me to infer from all 
the circumstances proved in this case, that the bishop did, substantially and really, act as 
an agent, for this election for Mr. O’Donnell, and with Mr. O’Donnell’s knowledge and 
approval. 

i approach the consideration o( the ease in this way : both parties, both the bishop and 
Mr. 0 Donnell, knew of the disability, and of the consequent disqualification, and both 
certainly desired no:, to incur the penalty. Mr. O’Donnell waited upon the bishop, as 
Mr. Joyce had done before ; and ho (the bishop) said to Mr. O’Donnell that his hands 
were tied by Mr. Justice Keogh’s Report, and that he could have no hand, act, or part in 
the election. lie made a similar statement to Mr. Joyce, adding, to him, in a marked 
manner, as lie stated before me in evidence, that lie had no objection to him “ personally,” 
in order to intimate to him that lie was objectionable to him politically. On the other 
hand, the bishop made no concealment, whatever from Mr. O’Donnell that lie approved of 
uis candidature. But. that is not the question hero; the question is, whether the bishop 
acted as an agent for Mr. O’Donnell. 

Now what are the matters upon which I am asked to draw that conclusion? ft appears 
that upon a certain occasion in the College House, where the bishop and t he clergy reside 
together, and have a common table, the bishop, knowing that, his clergy were about 
formally to adopt Mr. O’Donnell, withdrew from the room in order not. to he present at 
™<dia proceeding, though there is no doubt that bo was immediately afterwards informed 
of Mr. O Donnell’s adoption. It. is contended tlmt this was a mere colourable absence; 
but. even if the bishop had been present, and had heard the clergy adopt Mr. O’Donnell 
as their candidate, and hail been silent, or had even assented to the propriety of it, this 
would not have made him an agent, for the purposes of the election. However, the ease 
docs not rest there ; for a more serious matter occurs. On the 8th of March an arrange- 
ment was made at the College House, the bishop, and the clergy, and Mr. O’Donnell, all 
being present, that the clergy should on the next clay go out to canvass with Mr. O’Donnell, 
which they accordingly did ; and the canvass was prosecuted for some days. The clergy 
so canvassing, or most of them, were living in the College House with the bishop, and I 
have no doubt that lie was aware of what they were doing, and that he did not express 
any disapproval of it, but remained judiciously silent. I am quite satisfied, as a matter 
• * 1 ?*’ ? A c uever ordered his clergy to canvass ; he knew that that might implicate him 

in this disability ; but that they, on the other hand, knew his wishes, and they were quite 
aware that in canvassing for Mr. O’Donnell, and in promoting his election, they were 
acting in accordance with the wishes of their bishop. Still I consider that it would be 
impossible to bold that the bishop’s silence, or his non-prohibition of the canvass, would 
make him an agent. There must be an act done by the bishop, or by his order, to make 
him an agent. 1 agree to the full, as a person of sense looking at this case must agree, 
with the conclusion at which Mr. Serjeant, Armstrong asks me to arrive, and about which 
no one can have a doubt; that is to say, that the bishop was, as the learned Serjeant 
described it, “at the bottom of” the whole movement; that he secretly approved of all 
that, was being done ; and that if be bad had the slightest wish that the canvass by the 
clergy should not take place, it would not have taken place. I go further than that, and 
I say that the bishop knew perfectly well tlmt when his vicar general and his other clergy 
appeared in the streets to canvass with Mr. O’Donnell, the public would understand, and 
maeed were intended to understand, tlmt the proceeding was sanctioned by the bishop : 

1 do not think that any man of common sense could come to any other conclusion. But 

I consider 
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I consider it to be impossible for me, in applying the 44th section of this Act of Parlia- 
ment, which creates a disqualification, and is penal in its nature, to bring any person 
within that penalty upon mere suspicion. I admit that it may be contended, that if the 
bishop desired to act up to the spirit of the law, and not merely to obey its letter he 
'* should have desired his clergy not to become agents for Mr. O’Donnell ; but I, as a jud^e, 
cannot condemn any man for having violated the spirit of the law, unless he has a?so 
actually broken the law ; and in order to do that, he must do some act to constitute him 
an agent for the purposes of the election. The learned serjeaut, however, in his powerful 
reply, argued that the bishop’s revising and approving of the letter to Mr. Joyce, of the 
16th of February, written by his vicar general, Mr. Dooley, was such an act; that it was 
written with a view to the election, and in order to deter one of the candidates from per- 
severing in his canvass ; and he insists that, that having been done by the bishop in the 
interests of the other candidate, that is sufficient to constitute him an ao-ent. Now, the 
judges have always been careful (and I think rightly) to avoid giving an actual and 
precise definition of the word “ agent,” because in these election matters, if there were, 
an exact legal definition of the term, I dare say persons would be always trying to evade 
it, and though they were doing improper acts, not to bring themselves within that 
definition. I think Mr. Justice Grove has given an admirable definition or description 
of it in a late case, in which he says, " The candidate is responsible generally for all those 
who, to his knowledge, carried on the purpose of promoting his election.” ‘The question 
in the matter of the writing of this letter is, whether the bishop did, to the knowledge 
of the candidate, “ carry on the purpose of promoting his election.” This is a very 
important point, and upon the solution of it I conceive the answer to the first question iu 
the case, viz., whether Mr. O’Donnell was disqualified, must turn, and therefore I must 
deal with it fully. 

In order to appreciate the force of this argument, it is necessary for me to review a 
very painful part of the case ; I mean that correspondence about which so much has been 
said in the progress of this case. I admit that I was certainly shocked, when Mr. Serjeant 
Armstrong, in his opening statement, read that letter of the 16th of February, to think 
that it could have emanated from a person calling himself a Christian minister ; but the 
idea that it could have been written with the sanction of his bishop, which was hinted at, 
I at once rejected as a thing that was perfectly impossible; and I must own that I was 
never more astounded in my life than when Father Dooley, in his cross-examination by 
the learned serjeant, admitted that his bishop not only read and approved, but punctuated 
that letter, and even altered its phraseology to give point aud pungency to some of the 
insulting and libellous matters contained iu it. But whatever I may think of the tone and 
spirit of that letter, I must take care that it does not prejudice my mind in considering 
this point, which is almost a purely legal one. 

It is necessary that I should shortly recapitulate the circumstances out of which that 
letter sprang, for we cannot otherwise answer the question whether it was really an 
electioneering letter, or whether it was a mere private letter. It appears that at a meeting 
at Black’s Hotel, on the 13th of February, attended by four or five hundred of the people 
of the town, supporters of Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Dooley, the vicar general, took the chair, 
and delivered an harangue, upon a part of which I shall have to comment when I come to 
deal with the question of undue influence. In the course of his speech he used expressions 
in reference to Mrs. Joyce, the petitioner’s stepmother, who had recently died. It appeai-s 
that at the trial of the Galway County Election Petition, which was a case of singular 
interest, and which will form part of the history of this country, certain ladies ot the 
county used to attend in court to hear the case, and that some of them eax-ried little pieces 
of work to amuse themselves with in the intervals of the trial. Amongst these was the 
lady of Mr. Pierce Joyce, senior, who was described as a lady possessed of every chai-m 
of mind and person, a respected and honoured matron, and the mother of a numei'ous 
family, the petitioner, however, not being her son, but the son of Mr. J oyce’s first wife. 
Some of the low fellows who usually infest a town like this, appear to have invented a 
nickname for these ladies, and called them “ stocking-knitters.” We have no very accu- 
rate account of what Father Dooley said upon the occasion ; his own account of it is, that 
a man named Mogan or Morgan in the crowd, a labourer (upon whose non-production 
very just comments have been made by Mr. Serjeant Annstrong in his reply) called out 
from the crowd, “We want no stocking-knitters here ;” and that thereupon Mr. Dooley 
took it up, and said, “We will have no stocking-knitters;” and he says that he had no 
special reference to Mrs. Joyce. It is, in my opinion, looking at all the facts and circum- 
stances of this case, quite impossible that this could be all that was said on this subject 
upon that occasion. One of the witnesses says that “ Mervue ” was named in connection with 
this allusion to the “ stocking-knitters;” and I am satisfied, upon Father Dooley’s cross- 
ly examination, that it was so named. I find, as a matter of fact, that this allusion created a 
profound sensation in the meeting, and I am glad to say , for the honour of human nature, 
a sensation of disgust. Mr. Ferdinand, the editor of the “ Galway Vindicator,” who is 
doubtless accustomed to strong writing and speaking, left the room in disgust. Mr. Black 
was disgusted, and Dr. Ward disclaimed this language when he heard of it. I am there- 
fore led to the conclusion from these facts, and from something contained in the letter of 
the 16th of February, that the allusion was a much more pointed one, and that more was 
said upon that occasion than can now be extracted from reluctant witnesses. 

The proverb “ de niortuis nil nisi bonum,” so familiar to us all, only speaks the instinc- 
tive feelings of our nature to reverence the memory of the dead. In the Catholic Church 
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I should suppose that that feeling ought especially to prevail ; and to hold up to public 
execration at a crowded meeting the name of a lately deceased member of his own church 
in order to serve an election cry, if he did so, and did it intentionally, was in my opinion 
a shocking outrage. The matter is publicly talked of in the town the next day, showing . 
the impression that it created. Young Mr. Joyce happens to come into the town, an? 
ignorant of this, he meets Father Dooley and shakes hands with him . After this some friend 
meets Mr. Joyce, and asks him whether ho. has heard what Father Dooley said about his 
mother, and thereupon Mr. Joyce, indignant, goes home and writes Father Dooley a 
letter, which 1 shall now read. This letter is dated Mervuc, February 1874. “ Reverend 
Sir, — I cannot tell you how pained I am to be obliged to write to you, but had I the least 
idea of the unfeeling and unchristian allusion you thought fit to make to my mother at the 
public meeting where you presided last evening, I should not have accosted you on iny 
arrival in Galway this morning. As a Catholic, over taught to respect the sacred memory 
of the dead, I cannot refrain from expressing my horror and indignation at such a pro- 
ceeding. I am, reverend Sir, your obedient, servant, Pierce Joyce .” I think that Mr. 
Joyce' would have proved himself destitute of the feelings of a man if he had not written 
such a letter as this. Here now was an opportunity for the reverend vicar general, if 
these expressions had escaped him in the excitement of a speech, and if he had no intention 
to refer especially to Mrs. Joyce, as he now swears, or if he was sorry for it, as he told 
Mr. Black lie was, shortly after it. occurred, to have made the amende , and to have written 
in reply assuring Mr. Joyce that he did not intend it, which I have no doubt would have 
put an end to this source of bitterness. We must, now test, both the truth of the report 
which he gives of his speech upon that occasion, and the statement of his intentions at the 
time, by his acts. It is to me inconceivable that if, as lie says, lie never intended this, and 
was sorry for it, lie should not have made an explanation, and an apology. Instead of 
that, he drafts the letter of the 16th of February, which he brings to his bishop in order 
that it may receive the episcopal imprimatur. What is that letter? It is written from 
the bishop’s residence, and is dated, “ College House, Monday morning, 16t.h February 
1874. Dear Sir, — I avail myself of the first leisure moment at my command to answer 
your letter, received yesterday morning. It appears on close examination to convey two 
ideas: the first, apologising for having accosted me on Saturday; the second expressing 
your ‘ indignation’ at my conduct, at the meeting on F riday evening last in regard to the 
dead. Now, as to the first, let me assure you, you need no apology whatever ; you gave 
neither offence, pain, nor pleasure. I enjoyed the high honour of shaking hands with you so 
very seldom (three times I believe) during my past, life, that I can very readily do without 
a repetition of it until death. A s to your ‘ indignation,’ lot me toll you that, it looks more 
political than religious. The allusion you complain of had reference, .1 presume, to stocking- 
knitters. I need hardly tell you there were move ladies of that profession than the 
lady you are pleased to call your mother, nor need I tell you that all those who crowded 
the grand jury-box, day after day, during the Keogh exhibition, will be regarded as the 
stocking-knitters as long as Galway is Catholic. The Galway people have Catholic 
hearts and long memories. They will not fail to recollect that all those who acted so 
interestedly during that notorious trial were Keogh’s willing and applauding sponsors, 
when he sneered at God’s Providence.” (I only pause there to state that: a more false 
and atrocious libel was never put. upon record by man.) “ I believe I can flatter myself 
with as much regard for the dead as you can. I would like to sec all possible respect 
paid to their remains, and to see them buried in a Christian manner. I would like to see 
the good among them held up as models to the living, ami the had or the imperfect not 
altogether forgotten, but teaching their lesson also. I ask you, who is it, that disturbs 
the dead at the present moment, and on this occasion ? Is it not you, by your present 
canvass for the representation of the Borough of Galway ? You could not bo so blind as 
not to foresee that the people of Galway would resent the conduct, of the Joyce’s on the 
occasion of the now famous ‘Galway Judgment.’ I must tell you, in addition, that it 
was a regard for the dead that prevented more being said on the occasion you complain of.” 
(Am I to believe that the words deposed to by him were the only words that he used?) “ At 
the time the words were used, which, I presume, have roused your indignation, a very 
important subject was mooted, namely, the absence of the bishop.” (Father Dooley, in 
his evidence here, has given us an account of the various alterations made by the bishop 
in this draft document ; amongst others, it appears that this passage, when originally 
drawn, carried with it an admission that Father Dooley had used certain expressions, and 
the bishop (more wise than his vicar general) said, “ I do not think you are called upon 
to make any admission at all,” and, therefore, altered the letter in this particular way.) 
“ A very important question was mooted ; namely, the absence of the bishop, and his 
being ostracised ” (this is the bishop’s expression, too) “ from politics for seven years by 
Judge Keogh. Some one in the crowd ” (he does not name him there) “ cried out, for 
the stocking-knitters ; these words were more than once reiterated. The feelings of all 
present were indignantly roused at the recollection of* the treatment of the bishop by 
Judge Keogh. I give myself much credit for saying so very little at the time, when so 
many ideas about the past were crowding before my mind. Now, if the words referred 
■to were applicable to the late Mrs. Joyce, whose fault was it but her own?” (Here, 
again, is the memory of the dead insulted in this letter ; and a contrast is then drawn 
between this lady, whom he sneeringly says Mr. Joyce calls his mother, and the lady who 
was his mother), “ Those who know Galway well say, that if another Mrs. Joyce, your 
own mother, were alive, she would have adopted a course more befitting a Catholic and a 
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gentlewoman. She would adopt the course of minding her children at home, preferably 
to preparing bouquets for the mail who sneered at the Pope, and called the bishops and 
priests of this large county ‘a rabble rout.’ ” (Another falsehood,) “ Let me ask you, 
in conclusion, not to imagine that I have done speaking yet'' (Here is a pregnant 
threat.) “Your letter, to say the least of it, is most uncalled- for, and very much 
calculated to elicit the condemnation and indignation of the most peace-loving amongst 
us.” 

I will say no more of this letter than that it would be difficult to surpass its libellous 
malignity, its calumnies upon the living and upon the dead. I shall not now read the 
rest of the correspondence; it is not necessary for the present part of my judgment; it 
will be printed, and I hope it will be read and considered. 

I now take up Mr. Serjeant Armstrong’s argument, founded upon this letter he says, 
and asks me to hold, that it is an electioneering letter, written in the interest of Mr. 
O’Donnell, in order to drive Mi - . Joyce from the field, and to put an end to his candidature. 

I agree with him that such was at least part of its pur pose, and a very considerable part 
of it; but the difficulty I feel is, that, the bishop did this without Mr. O’Donnell’s 
knowledge or authority. Mr. O’Donnell certainly heard of the correspondence from 
Dr. Ward some time afterwards, for it was not kept secret ; the letter was shown, for 
instance, to Mr. Black ; but I am not aware that Mr. O’Donnell knew that the bishop 
ever had any part in this correspondence. As to Father Dooley, there is no doubt of his 
agency for Mr. O’Donnell ; but how can I hold that if a man’s agent, in doing a particular 
act for which his principal would be responsible, is aided by another agent called in by 
himself, and without the knowledge of that principal, that other person so called in thereby 
becomes an agent? But the serjeant argues that Mr. O’Donnell at the meeting at Castlcgar 
stated, that he was put forward by the bishop and clergy ; both the young Joyces, who 
attended that meeting, swear to those words, and I believe, notwithstanding the denial oi 
the respondent, that they have given the language with substantial accuracy . It is then 
said bv the serjeant that Mr. O’Donnell having stated that he was put forward by the 
bishop and clergy, should be estopped by that statement ; but I cannot take this view of 
it. It certainly implies that the bishop was his supporter, ns undoubtedly he was; but it 
does not follow from that that the bishop had therefore made himself Mr. O’Domieil s 
ao-ent. It may be said that I am dealing with this part of the case upon very technical 
grounds, and perhaps I am ; hut I do not, sitting here as a judge, feel justified in attach- 
ing a penal disqualification to a person, except upon clear and conclusive evidence. If I 
had come to the conclusion that the disqualification mentioned in the 44th section 
attached to Mr. O’Donnell, and rendered his election void, it would have been unnecessary 
to proceed further ; hut I am not of that opinion ; and I must now proceed to deal seriatim 
with the other charges made in this petition. 

Treating is the next matter that is relied upon, and that, rests mainly upon the fact that 
a certain publican named Walsh, supplied, on the written order of Mr. John Ward, 13 l. 
worth of drink to voters and others. As to this the respondent’s case is that Mr. Ward 
was from drink and other causes actually a lunatic at the time, and that he had no autho- 
rity to do this; a medical gentleman has been produced who deposes to Mr. Ward’s slate 
and condition ; he says that he had been placed under restraint ; he has now left this 
country, and is absent, but the doctor admits that lie may be much better now. I think, on 
the Avhole, that there was ample ground for bringing forward this charge of treating both 
at Walsh’s and at two other public-houses, namely, Lallv’s and Conelly’s, as to which I 
must confess that I did not believe any part of the evidence given by those witnesses ; but 
I can only say that this charge, though I think there was very good ground for making it, 
has not been proved to my satisfaction, and I should not for one moment feel justified m 
setting aside the election upon that ground. . . . . a 

I now approach the next part of the case, and that is, alleged undue spiritual influence 
exercised by the bishop and clergy of Galway anterior to the day of the polling. A great 
body of evidence has been produced under this head, with which I shall now proceed to 
deal. There is first the speech of the Reverend Mr. Dooley, at Black s Hotel, the same 
speech which contained the allusion to Mrs. Joyce, m which it is alleged, and I think clearly 
proved, that he spoke of the three Sacraments, baptism, marriage, and extreme unction, 
pointing out that the priest was their friend in all these. That he baptised them, married 
them, would stand at their death-bed, and that they ought to stand to their priests. There 
is some evidence that lie used expressions to the effect that they could not expect the puest 
to stand by them at their death-bed unless they stood by the priests. This would certamlj 
imply a threat, that the Sacraments of the church might be withheld from those who did 
not stand by the priests in politics. On the other hand, it is stated by F» 
were present at that meeting that the language used conveyed to them no such threat and 
was not considered by them to imply any such insinuation ; and the re vex end gentleman 
himself states that he said nothing of the kind. I admit that this language of his was 
perhaps goin® as near the wind a^well could he. Still, where the expressions are doubtful, 
where 1 they are only used upon one occasion, and where they are susceptible o an um - 
cent meaning, which meaning was put upon them by some of the bystandeis, I should 
not feel mvself iustified in holding that mis amounted to undue influence. 

It l tEiiSruie influence end pressure we put upon two clergymen, the 
Reverend J ames Commins and tire Reverend Mr. Kieman, doth of whom were favour- 
ably disposed towards Mr. Joyce ; and it is alleged that they were force 
pressure to go with the' other clergy in tbs matter. It appears that the vicar general 
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and Mr. O’Donnell went, out on the Sunday to Casllegar, where the Reverend James 
Commins is the parish priest, and without the courtesy of asking his leave, made speeches 
to his congregation in a field as they came out from the chapel, and within three yards of 
the chapel, in favour of Mr. O’Donnell’s candidature, and denouncing Mr. Joyce, who was 
a parishioner of the Reverend Janies Commins. This is stated to be a matter quite 
unusual in the Catholic Church. I have no doubt that it was so; but after all it amounts 
to no more than proof (of which there is abundance in the case) that Father Dooley, the 
vicar general, was in the most unscrupulous manner carrying out his design of vengeance 
upon Mr. Joyce. 

Again, it. is said that when this same gentleman, the Reverend James Commins, waited 
upon the bishop and expressed his desire to preserve neutrality in this matter in conse- 
quence of his friendly relations with the Joyce family, the bishop was silent upon that 
subject, but immediately angrily reproached the reverend gentleman about the state of 
his schools; I think it is highly probable that the bishop was not in a gracious temper in 
consequence of that, announcement. However, the clergyman was examined, and he says 
that no pressure was put upon him ; and let me here say, in justice to that reverend gen- 
tleman, who gave his evidence with perfect candour, and yet with delicacy and tact, that 
I never saw a more favourable specimen of his order ; calm, grave, and dignified, be bore 
himself like a Christian gentleman. 

The Reverend Mr. Iviernan, who was favourable to Mr. Joyce, was said also to have 
been forced to become a reluctant canvasser for Mr. O’Donnell, and it was even suggested 
that he used some expressions to the effect that it was better for him to do that than to 
leave Galway a suspended priest. That reverend gentleman also was produced, and he 
explained this, and denied that any pressure was put upon him ; and I must say that his 
evidence also completely impressed me with its entire truthfulness and candour. 

Next, a meeting in Eyre-square was held on Patrick’s Day ; that was also relied upon. 
There the Reverend Mr. Dooley appears to have mounted an omnibus, and to have 
delivered a harangue from the top of it to an excited audience assembled there, and upon 
that same occasion it appears that another clergyman, conscious of the degrading position 
that he occupied, deprecated it, and apologised for it. 

So far as I can collect these are the matters relied upon as amounting to undue 
influence anterior to the day of the polling, and I admit, that, all these things put 
together, coupled with the house to house canvass of Mr. O’Donnell, accompanied by 
attendant priests, do furnish some evidence of undue spiritual influence practised before 
the day of the polling ; hut, in my judgment, they fall far short of wluit I think would 
be necessary to establish this charge. 

Undue influence, like other frauds of which it is only a species, must be established by 
evidence, and cannot be arrived at by conjecture. I need not refer to authorities to 
establish what in point of latv constitutes undue spiritual influence. The judgments of 
Mr. Justice Keogh in the Galway Town ease and in the. celebrated Galway County ease, 
which are now quoted in all our books as authorities, and that of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
in the Longford ease, leave nothing to be said as to the law of the mutter. In the Long- 
ford case there was evidence of priestly curses of a most shocking nature, and of altar 
denunciations, and the election was necessarily avoided by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. In the 
Galway County case, for a long time before the election, the altars of the chapels through- 
out this county rang with terrible curses and denunciations against everyone who would 
vote for Trench. It was utterly impossible in either of those cases that any judge could 
uphold the election ns a valid one. In the Galway Town case, on the other hand, though 
laying down the law in the abstract, in precisely the same terms, Mr. Justice Keogh held 
that the facts proved did not amount to what the law required in order to constitute 
undue influence. In this case, so far as the charge of undue spiritual influence exercised 
before the polling day is concerned, I think that this case falls within the latter decision, 
and not the former. I entirely agree with Mr. Fit/.gihlum’s observation that Mr. Justice 
Keogh’s judgment in the Galway County case has borne fruit. At this election there 
was an entire absence of altar denunciations, of threats, and of curses ; there is no evi- 
dence of them ; and I can only say that I trust we have heard the last of them. 

I now approach the last remaining point in this petition, viz., whether at the polling 
there was such undue influence and intimidation as to avoid this election. In order to 
arrive at a conclusion upon that subject, it will be necessary to review the evidence of 
the transactions at and immediately before that date. The nomination had passed off 
quietly, and everyone supposed that the polling would be quietly conducted, as I am 
happy to say most elections have been since the Ballot Act. But Mr. O’Donnell and his 
friends do not appear, notwithstanding the evidence that I have heard of his sanguine 
prospects of success, to have felt sufficient confidence in those prospects to leave the 
election to take its ordinary course. There arc certain guilds in Galway having a mem- 
bership and organisation of their own, and possessing banners. Mr. O’Donnell and his 
friends attended meetings of three of those guilds on the night previous to the polling day, 
and it is proved to my satisfaction that it was there arranged that they should all meet 
at the poll. Their processions appear to have been carefully organised, and in the morning 
the butchers repair to the shop of a Mrs. Hackctt, where they are supplied with green 
cockades for their hats, some of which were already made, and others of which were in 
process of being made. Those cockades were not paid for by the butchers, and it has 
not transpired upon the evidence who is to pay for them. 

In the course of that night, after the meeting of the guilds, another transaction took 
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place, which, satisfies me that Mr. O’Donnell and his friends thought that very extreme 
measures were necessary in order to secure his return. Father Dooley and the bishop, in 
the famous correspondence of February with Mr. Joyce, showed that their game to be 
played at this election was to identify the name of Mr. J oyce with that of Mr. Justice Keogh. 
These parties, still smarting under the severe, but well-merited censure of that indepen- 
dent and fearless judge, thought that the best inode of avenging themselves and defeating 
Mr. Joyce was to connect his name and that of his family with the Galway judgment 
“ Joyce and Keogh ” was the war cry deliberately selected for this contest. Mr. O’Don- 
nell strikes the same note. At Castlegar he said that the contest was with the followers 
of Trench and Keogh, and now, in the desperate crisis of this struggle, he sallies forth at 
night, accompanied by Peter Ward, to the office of the “ Galway 'Vindicator,” and in the 
absence of Mr. Ferdinand, who might have hesitated before he printed such an infamous 
placard, contrary to the advice of Dr. Ward and of his conducting agent, he gets 
a hundred placards printed with “Vote for Joyce and; Keogh,” upon them. The 
cry for the morrow was arranged to be “To Hell with Joyce and Keogh,” and this was 
to give the key-note to that cry. Mr. Ward upon the table here expressed his dis- 
approval of it, and I must ask myself why was it done 7 How could Mr. O’Donnell be 
induced upon that occasion to forget every principle of honour and gentlemanly feeling 
and become a party to the printing and the publication of a placard intended to libel an 
absent and defenceless man, who from his position could not defend himself? I can 
only infer that those feelings which I am willing to attribute to him (and I do not think 
he could have received his education in this college without imbibing some of them), 
appear to have been over-mastered in his mind by tlie stronger desire to carry this elec- 
tion at any cost. Accordingly he proceeds with his enterprise, and before the town is 
well awake, its walls and those of Her Majesty’s Court House, as the resident magistrate 
admitted to me,.were placarded with these abominable productions. I endorse everything 
which Mr. Serjeant Armstrong said about those placards. To libel one of Her Majesty’s 
judges for the honest and fearless discharge of his duty, an absent man, and one who from 
his position is unable to defend himself, to make political capital by thus pandering to the 
passions of an infuriated rabble, was an act which, in my judgment, stamps with disgrace 
the person guilty of it. 

But the work goes bravely on. In due time at the opening of the booths the guilds appear 
in procession with banners, and green ribbons, and laurel leaves, and there is a band of drums 
and fifes. Mr. O’Donnell, hearing the grateful sound, advanced to welcome his expected 
friends, who are true to their appointment ; he gracefully acknowledged, as he tells us, 
tlieir loyalty to him by taking the green banner in bis hand for a moment. Father Dooley, 
Father Commins, Father Greavan, Father Macdonoug’n, and other fathers, arrive upon the 
scene. Abandoning the society of their bishop and the sacred retirement of the College 
House for the turmoil- of an election, they all meet Candidate, priests and butchers 
together, Aceipiunt socios, atque agmina conscia jungunt. I ask myself on this occasion, as 
I asked before as to the placards, what induced those reverend gentlemen to become 
election agents ? Were there not plenty of able and judicious laymen to carry on tliis 
work ? What was it done for, except to carry a desperate game ? They must have 
felt (or they would never have exercised it) that undue influence was necessary to be 
exercised at the poll for tlic purpose of carrying this election. And as Mr. O'Donnell, on 
his part, forgot the principles of a gentleman and of a loyal subject when he libelled one 
of Her Majesty’s judges, so I fear that those gentlemen forgot their own sacred calling, 
and condescended to become the leader of mobs, and act as common election agents 
in order, at all hazards, to carry their candidate. 

If intimidation was practised that day, it is as clear as light that it was the result of 
planned and deliberate organisation, and that it was practised, not by scattered mobs, 
over whom the candidate might have no control, but by the candidate and his ageuts, 
the priests and the butchers, for they were all his agents. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon referred me to the Stafford case, in which Mr. Justice Blackburn lays 
down the law with respect to these two kinds of intimidation, which are to be carefully 
distinguished from each other. One is general intimidation, not brought home to the 
candidate or his agents, which, although they had nothing to do with it, may defeat an 
election ; another is intimidation brought home to the candidate and his ageuts. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn says,— “ It is obvious that when a mob has possession of a town, and 
beats those who come to the polling-booth, or otherwise intimidates them, that is plainly 
exercising intimidation, aud is undue influence, and, in my opinion, it is the very worst 
kind of undue influence. It is very bad for a master to threaten and dismiss Ins men ; it 
is very bad in a landlord to eject his tenant. All these are very bad, improper acts ; 
but they are justifiable acts, if it were not for the effect they would produce upon the 
freedom of election, because they have a right to do so, if it were not done to interfere 
with the freedom of election; but to riot aud to beat people, and disturb the peace ot the 
town, is worse. It is a crime in itself, and is committed for the purpose of producing an 
undue effect upon the election. This is a thing that is very likeiy to happen without 
the members or the agents being guilty of it. Where this happens to such an extent as 
not to let the election be free, though not traced to the agent it will make the election 
void ; but whether it has happened to such an extent as to make the election not tree, is 
a question requiring very great consideration. The judge must exercise his own common 
sense, and say whether he thinks it is so great an intimidation as would prevent its being 
a free election; and that, as in every other thing in which discretion is to be exercised, 
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one cannot always feel sure that one is right, and it is tolerably certain that wherever a 
man decides upon his discretion, there will be plenty of people who will say that he is 
wron". In my own experience it seldom happens, when I have to decide a matter by 
discretion, that I do not myself feel very serious doubts, whichever way I decide, 
whether I am right or not. I frequently hesitate, and come to the best conclusion I can, 
and act. upon it ; and I feel great doubts frequently in such matters whether I am right 
or not. In the present case I come to the conclusion that I do not think the evidence 
given of rioting and intimidation was sufficient to avoid the election upon that ground. 

I ‘quite assent to the distinction which Mr. Giffard pointed out, in his address to-day.. 
While I say that I think it was not sufficient to avoid the election, I assent to the 
observation he made, that in considering whether an election was free or not, it would be 
necessary to see what is the positive majority ; and if we had entered into a scrutiny 
here, and it happened that Mr. Chawner had succeeded in establishing that he had a 
majority of one or two votes, or a very small majority of that sort, over Colonel Mcller, 
then no doubt the intimidation, which would not have been enough to upset the election' 
of Mr. Pochin, who was returned with a majority of 80, might well have affected the 
election ; whether it would be enough for that would be a question to be considered 
afterwards. If it were so proved, that in flic majority of good votes received Mr. Chawner 
was in a majority, but a very small one, that would be a question that would arise 
hereafter ; but then it is equally dear that whenever intimidation is brought home to the 
agent, it would upset the election, however slight the intimidation might be, provided it 
be intimidation .” 

That bein" the law, I have come clearly and unhesitatingly to the conclusion that this 
can in no sense be called a free election, and that it must be avoided on that ground ; 
and that several distinct acts of intimidation are brought home to the candidate and his- 
agents, any one of which would be sufficient to upset this election. 

I rest my judgment in this case not upon auy evidence of opinion which is contrariant 
on the one side and the other ; one saying that it was a very riotous election, and the 
other saying that it was a very quiet and peaceable one. Every one will regard it accord- 
inf’' as they happen to be interested upon the one side or the other. I rest my judgment 
upon facts admitted and proved before me, because they arc not contradicted, although 
they might have been so. I base no conclusion in this case upon inference, but upon 
sworn evidence of actual facts, about which there can be no mistake. 

I do not profess to go through all the raises, but I make a selection from them ; and I 
take first the evidence of Mr. Blake, who was the conducting agent of Mr. Joyce, but 
who, in consequence of some misunderstanding, does not now conduct this petition. He 
has no interest in this matter ; ho appeared, to me to be a steady, highly respectable gentle- 
man ; he gave bis evidence in a truthful manner, and he was obviously anxious to be under 
rather than over the mark in what he said. What is his evidence? “ Q. What was the 
general aspect and demeanour of the people? A. Extremely violent; so violent that on 
several occasions I had to run myself for the police, although I did not exactly consider it 
my business. Q. For what purpose was the assistance oi: the police necessary? A. On two- 
or three occasions for the purpose of preventing a very violent mob from breaking into our 
yard, which we had hired for our own purpose. Q. Did you find it necessary, in order to 
keep out the mob and protect your own people, to keep the doors closed ? A. To keep- 
the doors closed. I have not the slightest, doubt that if we had not kept the doors closed and 
a man constantly at the door, there would have been extreme violence inside the yard as 
well as outside ; so much so, that I myself, in order to get in, had to remain outside for 
two or three minutes before I could be allowed in myscif, although I was conducting 
agent.” Then again, he is asked : “ Q. Did you hear F athcr Dooley say anything to 
any voters as they were approaching to vote ?” (Here is the most distinct evidence of 
undue influence on the part of Father Dooley.) “A. On several occasions, 1 saw bun- 
coming up to the voters. On one occasion I heard Father Dooley telling the voters, 
whom I was just, after bringing up, to mind their conscience. I said to him, * I think you 
may leave their consciences alone hut from that time Father Dooley spoke in Irish, 
which I unfortunately do not understand.” Now, let us turn to the cross-examination ot 
that gentleman upon that point. Dr. Houston says, “ Q. Do you remember whether the 
words used by Father Dooley that you have mentioned were uot these, e Don’t be afraid; 
vote as you like, and according to your conscience?’ A. He used a much stronger — —» 

I did not hear the words, ‘Don’t he afraid.’ He put- it as I put it; I cannot tell exactly the 
words, but it was not in that mild way. It was either ‘ Look to your conscience,’ or : Mind 
your conscience’ ; either one or the other. It was not at all in that way in which you put 
it, and after that he never spoke in my presence in English, and I asked him, ‘ Cannot 
you say what you say in English?’” Then Mr. Serjeant Armstrong says, “ Q. ‘ What did 
he say to that?’ A. He did not speak in English; he spoke in Irish after that.” Here was 
the ballot which protected the conscience of the voter ; and can any man in his senses 
think that a clergyman of the Catholic Church coming up in this way to a voter, and 
telling him in that manner to mind his conscience, and when he is checked by the con- 
ducting agent, then adopting a mode of concealiug from the conducting agent what he 
said to the voters afterwards, does not amount to cogent evidence of undue influence? 
ITe is asked as to particular instances : “ Did you observe any individual acts of violence 
on the part of the crowd, more than these efforts to get into the yard? A. Yes, on 
several occasions ; willing voters, who were coming with me without any difficulty, were 
taken away from me by violence.” Am I to believe Mr. Blake on his oath, when he tells 
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me that voters were taken away from him by violence, and if so, am I to say that this was 
a free election ? The evidence then goes on, 44 When our care and busses were coming 
down with voters, who, I took for granted, were coming to vote for us, as they were 
coming in our busses, people who had been, as I understood, promised to us, the mob had 
them at once near the court-house, and regularly took them out of the busses, and off the 
cars.” “ You also asked me as to my own personal observation as to violence. On one 
particular occasion I was bringing up one man, who was coming with me ; he was a voter 
from the Menlo district ; he was coming up with me, and the mob got round him, a number 
of the butchers.” (Those were the agents of Mr. O’Donnell, the friends whom he wel- 
comed when they came with green ribbons and laurel leaves.) 44 The man was coming 
perfectly freely with me. The mob said, 4 You are bringing him to the poll.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said I, 4 1 have a right to bring him to his own proper place of polling, he is coming will- 
ingly with me.’ 4 No, you are taking him against his will.’ ‘ I am not taking him against 
his will ; ’ I said, 4 he is perfectly willing ; if he wishes to come with you, let him ; and 
if he wishes to come with me, let him.’ The words were no sooner out of my mouth, than 
one took me round the waist, and another got behind me and tried to trip me, but fortu- 
nately the crowd was rather too great ; and I believe the crowd were rather too friendly 
to me in the town, I am glad to say ; but they took away the man.” I ask any man of 
common sense, is that an act of violence and intimidation towards a voter ? _ Really I am 
wasting time in going through these incidents. A single one of these is sufficient to 
invalidate and defeat an election. Then the evidence goes on : 44 You would not have 
liked to come to the ground, A. I preferred not; I hope they would not do anything to 
me personally : in fact, I am quite sure they vmuld not ; out at the same time, one fellow, 
who, I dare say, did not know me as well as the rest, tried to trip me, and put me on the 
o-round.” (There is an instance). Q. 44 Were there any other acts of violence that you 
saw practised on any voter. A. There -was another old man,” (I believe this was the very 
poor old man, Dempsey, who was produced on the table, blind and feeble, v'ho would have 
attracted the sympathy and support of any who had hearts within their breasts, instead of 
beino- made the subject of violence), 44 a very poor man, an unfortunate old man ; I do not 
know his name; he came to me as soon as the petition was lodged to speak to me 
about it, but I confess, as I was not engaged, and did not wish to have anything 
to say about the petition, I refused to take his evidence or his name ; but the unfor- 
tunate man was actually going down on his knees to try and beg protection.’ This was 
a free election, when a voter is obliged to go upon his knees to beg the protection of the 
conducting agent ! When all this evidence is read and known to the public, it will, I venture 
to say, astonish them that this case could even have occupied the time that it has ; the 
intimidation is so clear, so transparent, and so unanswerable. _ Here is a remarkable thing: 
44 The mere fact of being seen with me was quite sufficient, in itself, to draw the entire 
mob down on top of us, no matter what voter was coming ” (now observe this, and here 
is a decided proof that they had to resort to a stratagem and to a diversion in order 
to poll their voters), 44 so much so, that we had to resort to a little dodge to try and get 
the voters in. Instead of bringing them openly from the yard, we suggested between us 
—I believe Mr. Blake, of Menlo, claims the honour — to put out some of the voters who 
had actually voted, and I went out with them ; and the moment we were seen coming out, 
the entire mob dashed after us ; and then, while the mob dragged about me and some of 
the fellows who had voted, and who kindly allowed themselves to be knocked about a 
bit ” (just imao-ine this scene!) “the actual voters, who had not voted, were brought in at 
the’ back door ^ We succeeded in setting in some voters by that means, until they found 
it out. When they found it out, then the mob came to the back door, and we did not 
succeed after that.” Was there ever heard such evidence as this in a court of justice ? 
Then he is asked his opinion. I do not mind what opinion any one gives on this 
case • I form my judgment upon proved facts, and I am not resting upon the opinion 
of any man. I do not care about Mr. Joyce’s saying that it was the worst election he 
ever saw. I do not care about the gentleman from Antrim saying that it was the 
quietest election he ever saw. I am not here to institute a comparison of illegalities; I 
am here to decide whether these electors had a fair and free opportunity of recording their 
votes. That is my business; and I do not attach any weight to these statements of 
opinion. There is a great deal about going into Semple’s yard which I do not think is 
by any means the most important part of this case. Mr Blake, says. As a matter of 
fit. the butchers were the most active people about the town (they were M 
O’Donnell’s trusted friends and agents— the confederates of himself and of the pnests 
upon this occasion) “and the most violent; and I did see one of * 

foroet his name now-I think Sullivan, as well as I can rfoUeot-not Michael Sullivan, 
(thlt is, I believe, the stentorian gentleman who was produced here) it is efcO Bnen 
or Sullivan, I would know the man at once if I saw him, in the different booths going 
from booth to booth ” (imagine a question being raised here as to the agency of those 
butchers’!. “I objected to his going to the booths. I went to the ehenff, and I said I 
did not believe he was properly authorised. I had irst inquired from my agents whether 
man Tad praiSei Zy authority, and I heard that he had not presented any 
authority and 1 made the objection. The sheriff at once, very properly, called upon him 
for his authority, and I found it was merely a general authority to act as peisonation 
avent ” I aske ? d the gentleman then, being really astounded at this piece of evidence, 
,<T,„ r understand you to say that he produced what purported to be a general authority 
to it rperaoSu Zgmt/ A. Genial agent 5 it did not mention any particular place 
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or places, and I thought that was not legal at the time.” Has the man who had that 
authority in his pocket appeared on the table? Not a bit of it; the counsel for the 
Respondent, who conducted their case with extreme care and judgment, took care to get 
out, upon cross-examination, the names of all those people in order that they might be 
able to produce them to contradict the statement if it was not true ; and though Mr. - 
Serjeant Armstrong showed, in his speech yesterday, that several names were mentioned,. 
the only man that they produced was a wretched driver, of the name of O’Brien. Dr. 

Houston having, with great judgment, got it from Mr. Madden, that respectable car owner 
who was examined, that the man who drove his ’bus was a man of the name of O’Brien, 
they sent for O’Brien to come and contradict Madden. O’Brien gets upon that, chair, 
and tells a story which I do not believe a word of; that Madden was not there at all. 

That is the amount of substantive contradiction applying to those witnesses, and showing 
who were the subjects and agents in this fearful system of intimidation which waa 
carried on. 

I shall not mention any more about Mr. Blake’s evidence. But if there was no other 
evidence in the case, I am sure that no judge would have even an option but to act upon 
it, and to set aside this election. But the evidence is cumulative. It is actually over- 
whelming. 

1 next" take the evidence of Mr. John Wilson Lynch. I do not know that gentleman. I 
am sorry to say I do not know any of these Galway people. I am a stranger to them all, but 
I know from his character that he is a gentleman of the highest reputation in this county. 

I have often heard of him, though I never had the pleasure of meeting him. Am I to cast 
any doubt upon the testimony of that gentleman given here in the most candid, the most 
honourable, and, I will say, not at all in an exaggerated manner ? I could account for 
exaggeration on the part of Mr. Pierce Joyce the elder, and of Mr. Thomas Joyce, 
who* complained that on one remarkable occasion, which he described, he was notable 
"to hit out from the shoulder;” hut here comes a cool, impartial, disinterested, honourable 
gentleman, who gives his evidence to me ; what does his evidence amount to ? He gives 
a description of the whole affair so clcai'ly that you can see it. " The whole of the court, 
and the approaches to the court-house, were held by a half drunken, riotous, and infuriated 
mob,” (and the resident magistrate was looking on complacently at ail this !) “ who 
completely paralysed the voters. Every person supposed to be in the interests of Mr. 

Joyce was shouted at, abused, insulted in the grossest way.” Then he is asked about 
language, and he says, “ I never heard such disgusting language used in my life ; my life 
was threatened. ” lie is a voter, and supporter of M r. ,1 oyce’s, agcntlcman of position in the 
county, and his life is actually threatened at the polling place, and I am called upon to 
declare that to he a free election. Was there ever such a proposition submitted to a man 
of sense? “ As to actual acts of violence, tell us what you observed? A. There were 
clenched fists held to my face and throat; frequently my life was threatened if I did 
not go home, and I never heard such abuse in my life; such terrible oaths repeated ; 
too horrible. I am sorry to say, in the hearing of some of my clergy, who rather ap- 
peared to be pleased than otherwise.” That is a shocking statement, but I am boimd 
to say that it is borne out by the facte, for the tactics of both Mr. O’Donnell and 
of his supporters on that occasion was, that the cry of, “ To hell with Keogh aud 
Joyce,” should be the cry of the election, and therefore they were gratified to hear that 
cry, and expressed no disapproval whatever of it. “ One especially. Q. Who was 
that? A. The Reverend Martin Cummins, but there were others there I believe, but 
I cannot say I saw them so prominent.” Here is a most remarkable piece of testimony of 
this gentleman’s too. "Did you see any of the clergy on the day of polling in the court 
house ? A. Yes, I saw several; the Reverend Father Dooley, the Reverend Martin 
Cummins; they were by far the too most, active.” (Mr. Ferdinand, in his truthful 
account of these proceedings in the Galway “ Vindicator,” represents tlic one sis the general 
and the other as the lieutenant, the leaders of this magnificent mol), which is to establish, I 
suppose, constitutional freedom in this country) " the Reverend Mr. M acdonagh, the 
Reverend Mr. Creaven. There were some of the regular clergy also ; they came to record 
their votes and expressed their great disgust at the conduct which was going on, and left, I 
think, as soon as they could.” Honour to those clergymen, I say. Then he is asked, “ Tell 
us something that you saw any of those reverend gentlemen doing? A. Father Cummins 
was shoulder to shoulder with the mob, and appeared to be leading it, following it, aiding 
and abetting it, as far as I could see.” Then he describes that scene when those voters 
came up, “They asked me for God’s sake to protect them, but the mob got them down, 
held their fists to my throat, and swore to have my life if I did not leave those men alone, 
but they simply wanted me to poll them. Q. Were you struck yourself? A. No, I was 
not struck, I have heard it said so, but I was not, but very near it. Q. Were you handled? , 

A . Yes, very roughly. I was not at all well that day ; I had been ill the day before ; I had 
suffered from asthma, and was very powerless. I could do but little, but I was very much 
shocked at what I witnessed.” There is another ease about a man named Hughes ; he was 
a lame man with a broken leg, who came upon the table with a stick in his hand ; the 
same stick as he had at the election. He was at the yard gate surrounded by a furious 
and infuriated mob, and witnesses were actually produced to convince me that he was 
riotous towards the mob, he being a single man standing there by himself. This is what 
Major Lynch says about him: “Was he very active there ? A. Well, I saw him very 
roughly handled ; he is a lame man, and he was struck and abused in the most shameful 
manner. They told him he should have to go home with a crutch” (and that man has 
° ' been 
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been produced and corroborates all this). “ Did you see him roughly handle any other 
people ? A. No, indeed I did not, I thought him most forbearing ; he had got a stick in 
his hand, and I wondered that he did not use it. I thought their conduct most cowardly.” 
Every man in the community who has his reason about him must think their conduct 
most cowardly, and there would be an end to all freedom and justice in this country 
if a judge could be found for one moment to sanction, or to gloss over, or to use 
mild language with respect to proceedings of that kind; I am not the judo-e to do it; I 
speak what I think without fear, favour, or affection. 

Mr. Martin O’Flaherty is produced also. I happen to have the pleasure of knowing 
that gentleman, for he was once a professional man, and I recollect him, and a most 
respectable gentleman he is. What is his evidence ? He gives us what he called a short 
photograph of the whole thing, and I do not think it is at all a bad photograph. He says, 
<c The short photograph of the whole affair was or is that Mr. Joyce’s party, the merely 
legitimate agents ” (that is, they were taken by surprise ; they brought no counter mob) 
“ were completely mob-ridden and terrified ; in fact, it is all idle to be talking about 
anything like resistance; there was no power of resistance.” I do not say that all 
those persons who have been brought up by the respondent are telling what is not true, 
when they say that they saw no acts of violence, and that the mob was good-humoured. 
It is perfectly clear upon the evidence that they had no one to oppose, but if there had 
been an opposing mob, there might have been bloodshed, and they would not have been 
good-humoured. But they were “ exceedingly good-humoured ; ” they were plied with 
drink, and had everything their own way. The moment an unfortunate voter appeared 
with one of the Joyce party he was immediately hunted down, but if there was no voter 
coming up on that side, then they were perfectly quiet. I have no doubt that all these 
witnesses were known to be friends of Mr. O’Donnell, and they received no molestation, 
but if they had been Mr. Joyce’s voters they would have been treated very differently. 
They were perfectly quiet in this way, because at this particular moment there was no 
occasion for them to run against any voter. Mr. O’Flaherty says of those rural voters 
that they are timid people, and that they were terrified by this. 

Then there is Mr. Semple, the builder, who gives us an account of this matter, and he 
says what I think is a good remark : “ Did you hear anything said to any of the 
priests by anyone; do you recollect Mr. John Blake saying anything? — A. Yes; I 
was present when Mr. John Blake stated, I think, words to this effect : that he was sur- 
prised that the reverend gentleman could not find a better occupation in the holy season 
of Lent.” I agree with him. Here again he says : “ Invariably a body of men came 
to resist the voters for Mr. Joyce going in to be polled. I saw that almost at every 
booth where I knew the agent of Mr. Joyce to be bringing forward a voter he was inter- 
fered with. One of the agents was very badly treated, and I had on one occasion to 
interfere for his protection.” That is Mr. Semple’s evidence. I am only reading very 
little of this ; it would occupy the day if I were to go through it all. Here again he is 
asked : “ Had you to resort to any peculiar means to get voters into the court through a 
private door in consequence of the violence ? ” (This shows that Mr. Blake, the conducting 
agent, was quite accurate). A. “Yes; some of the agents of Mr. Joyce told me that 
they were in dread to go round to the front entrance door. I went into the Court-house, 
and I managed to get across behind the bench in order that those agents might take the 
voters to the booths, and that was practised for some time with effect until it was found 
out, and then the mob interfered with that. Q. And put a stop to that.” And this is 
said to be a free election ! Then Mr. Semple mentions the names of two men (which I 
think is most important) who had promised to vote for Mr. J oyce. And he is asked : 

“ Who were they 1 A. One man is Kearney, a tailor, and the other is Curly, a shoe- 
maker.” He names those as two men who were intimidated. 

Then we have the evidence of Mr. Morris, which I do not think I need read; and then 
the evidence of Mr. Cullen, which is very precise and very remarkable in one particular, 
and well worthy of attention, and a more distinct piece of fearful intimidation than this 
was never submitted to a court or a judge. He is asked, “Did you show any friendly 
voters where the voting was? A. I showed them where to go to, a few of them that I could 
6how from where I stood. Q. While you were doing that, did anybody come to where you 
were ? A. While I was doing that a gentleman walked in from the court and looked at 
me earnestly, and returned back again in a minute or two. Q. "Who was that? A. Father 
Craven. Q. When he went away from you, did you see him doing anything ? A. I 
could not see through the wall; he went outside. Q. Did anybody come in immediately ? 
A. There was five butchers came in a minute afterwards. Q. Did they go over to you, 
and speak to you? A. The passage was narrow, and only one could come in at a 
time ; and a man came in that seemed to be a friend of mine, and he told me to leave that 
or I should lose my life. Q. Who was that? A. Nicholas Egan.” (Another name 
mentioned ! Is Nicholas Egan produced to contradict this specific statement ?) “ What 
were the words he said to you? A. ‘ Leave that, do not be busying yourself any more.’ 
He said if I did not leave that I would lose my life; he said he respected me, and did not 
want to see me beaten or struck ; those were the very words he said. Q. Did he say any- 
thing about ‘Do not let us see you do anything?’ A. He said, ‘Do not let me see or hear you 
do anything more.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ I know who sent you here.’ He said, ‘ It is no matter 
who sent me.’ Q- What was the demeanour of the seven or ei^ht butchers who came in? 
A. They came in the same as any man or any other person. The man that came in first 
said he did not like to see anyone beaten. Q- Did they put you in any terror . A. 01 
201. Y course 
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course they did ; I got down from the bench. Q. And you showed no more people where 
to go ? A. No, indeed I did not.” Q. “ Then the night, before the polling, did anyone 
speak to you about your vote? A. They did, several. Q. Did a man of the name of 
Holland speak to you ” ? (here is another name mentioned) “ I was in a shop buying some 
meat, and he came in there, and the man seemed to be a little groggy, and he caught me 
by both sides of the coat in that manner (describing it), and he was choking and 
hauling me and told me, if I wanted to lose my life, I would vote for Joyce, and I 
said I would not. Q. Did he say anything would happen to you? A. lie said I 
might get a bad death, or something of that sort.” There was a threat to a voter the 
very night before the polling. Then the night after the polling they came and broke 
this man’s windows; and this is a free election ! Now he is cross-examined, and he is 
asked to give the name of any man that he swears was afraid to vote. He gives first 
the name of a man called McDermott. Then he says, “ I will give a man of the 
name of Glenn, a carpenter. He told me that lie would have voted for Mr. 
Joyce, and that he was afraid of his life, and that he denied his voting for Mr. Joyce.” 
Is Glenn produced to contradict that? Not a word of it. Then there is Thomas 
Hughes, the man who was outside the yard ; I need not refer to his evidence. Then 
there is that poor old man, Dempsey, who was produced. I will not go through the 
evidence of the Messrs. Joyce, Mr. Pierce Joyce, senior, Mr. Thomas Joyce, and Mr. 
Pierce Joyce, junior, who deposed to most remarkable acts, oue of them being deposed to 
by another person. What does Mr. Joyce, senior, say? There was one of those booths 
at the end of a long passage ; Mr. Joyce was quietly conducting a voter down that pas- 
sage, as he had a perfect right to do, not intending to go into the booth at all ; there is a 
rush of eight or nine fellows after him, and who is in that rush ? The Reverend Father 
Dooley. He says, “ Mr. Joyce, you are going into the booth.” “ I am not,” says Mr. 
Joyce. Then ait altercation takes place, and the poor voter is there trembling. 
What is Father Dooley’s, proposition ? That he and Mr. Joyce should pair off. 
and leave the poor voter in the possession of the butchers ; and it appears that that 
arrangement had to be carried out. There are a great many other witnesses. 
There is Mr. Humphreys, who gave very material evidence on the second day of this 
trial. There are Mr. Madden and other men ; but really I think it would be a waste 
of the public time to go more minutely through this evidence. I have stated enough of 
it here, and enough of it will appear on my judgment, to show that it would have been 
utterly impossible for any judge hearing this case to arrive at any other conclusion 
except that this was, first, an election void at the common law, by reason of its not being 
a fair and free one; and, secondly, that it was an election at which distinct acts of 
intimidation of voters are brought homo to the candidate and his agents. 

How is that evidence encountered? It is encountered by gentlemen who say that 
they saw no violence committed. You may get a great many people to prove that. 
They tell me that, comparing it with former Galway elections, it was a very quiet 
election. Decisions of the House of Commons have been referred to. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the decisions of Committees of the House of Commons, upon 
this subject of intimidation, are by no means to be followed or observed. I find that 
in all. the cases in which the election was held void on the ground of intimidatiou, there 
is this same class of evidence, and a number of witnesses come to swear that it was the 
quietest election that they ever saw in their lives. There never was a case of intimidation 
in which that did not occur. I am not here to institute a comparison between this and 
any other election. I am not here to institute a comparison of illegalities. I am here to 
* ,r y i upon the sworn facts before me, whether I can conscientiously come to the conclusion 
that this was a fair and free election. I remember very well one ease, to which Mr. 
Fitzgibbon referred, the case of the Waterford Committee. I happened to be a member 
of the House of Commons at the time when that Committee made its Report; and I 
can say from my own knowledge that that decision created surprise. No judge 
would follow such a decision. None of those decisions passing lightly over riots have 
ever received the stamp of judicial approval, and I hope they never will; so far as I am 
concerned they never shall. Now that this duty, a disagreeable and painful duty, has 
been cast upon the judges: having regard to the policy of the Ballot Act, which provides 
against violence on the day of the nomination, the principle should be laid down that 
the polling shall be conducted in a regular, orderly manner, that a man shall have no 
more trouble in going to his booth to poll than if he went down to the shop to buy some- 
thing for the use of his family. I think it is the bounden duty of die judges to carry out 
that law strictly,. and to condemn by their marked and emphatic disapproval anything in 
the nature of intimidation carried on on the polling day in any case. 

I have now stated, necessarily at very considerable length, the result of my opinion in 
this case. I shall report to the House of Commons that this was not a free election ; 
that it was a void election; and that Mr. Francis Hugh O’Donnell was not duly elected; 
and I shall further report that he was guilty by himself and his agents of undue influence 
and intimidation on the day of the polling. I shall also report to the House of Commons, 
that die Reverend Feter Dooley, and the Reverend Martin Cummins, were guilty of undue 
influence and intimidation.; and when I shall have done that, I shall have discharged my 
duty. 

In conclusion, I shall only say, that as the judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh, as was most 
properly stated here by Mr. Fitzgibbon, has borne its fruit in the discontinuance of altar 
denunciations and threats, so I hope that this judgment which I have delivered may not he 

„ without 
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without its effects. It is calculated to teach the bishops and clergy of this district, that 
while under the pressure _ of that judgment, they are forced to sheath the spiritual 
weapon; they cannot with impunity assume the carnal one, and hound on mobs at the poll 
to obstruct the free exercise of the franchise. I venture to think that if the House of 
Commons should in its wisdom issue a writ for a new election to this constituency, the 
clergy will find it to be their interest to decline the office of election agents ; and that they 
will follow the excellent example of some of their brethren on this occasion, who recorded 
them votes quietly, and expressed their disgust at the conduct of those who had degraded 
their sacred office. 

The costs will follow the event. 



f/ 
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